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THE BALLADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 


We have bestowed no small care 
and attention on the subject of the 
origin of popular fictions, whether 


they have come to us in a poetic or, 


prose form. As we agree in the 
main with the opinion expressed in 
the preface of “The Bardic Stories 
of Ireland,” we prefer to quote it, 
rather than to assume an appearance 
of originality by presenting the sub- 
stance in our own words. 

“The invasions, changes of dy- 
nasty, &c., set down as having 
occurred before the building of 
Emania (say, 300 ante-Christum), 
have all some foundations of fact on 
which the Bards raised a legendary 
superstructure. What are now his- 
toric legends were first related in a 
metrical form to assemblies in the 
raths of kings and chiefs. In most 
instances they embodied the deeds 
of the ancestors of the high people 
then present, or battles, or other 
striking events connected with the 
locality ; and the narrative was- only 
moderately charged with ornamen- 
tation. But as the heroes and their 
deeds receded farther back from the 
era of the minstrel, and consequently 
became less interesting to the au- 
dlience, he felt it expedient to sur- 
round the substance of the tradition 
with romantic or supernatural cir- 
cumstances ; and the longer the Bar- 
dic institution endured, the more 
heavily charged with fietion did their 
lays becume. 


“In the early existence of the 
system, and before the minds of the 
unsophisticated hearers became . af- 
fected for the worse, by dwelling on 
the creations of fancy, they would be 
as certain to demand of the reciter 
if his story were true, as an intelli- 
gent child of our own time, or of 
any time, is to propose the same 
query to parent or nurse, when 
something outside the sphere of its 
own experience is related. The 
child’s delight in a surprising story 
is perfected by a belief in its truth, 
and while he remains a child he will 
be sufficiently mortified when he 
hears that such and such incidents 
never occurred, and that his darling 
prince and princess never existed. 
His taste becomes gradually vitiated 
by having his mind fed on the un- 
substantial pabulum of romance. A 
similar change.took place in early so- 
ciety, step by step with the strength- 
ening of the bardic influence, and 
to this we owe the historic and tra- 
ditionary legend.” 

It is nearly certain that all the 
fictions bequeathed by our pagan 
ancestors made their first appearance 
in verse. Homer entertained his 
audiences (say 900 ante-Christum) 
with separate portions of his liad 
and Odyssey. Our own Gaelic 
bards followed his example, and 
their pupils committed their verses 
to memory. In the course of length- 
ened transmissions, changes of an- 
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cient verbal forms and exterior 
disturbances by the Danes, much of 
the poetic form of the legends was 
lost. The incidents, however, re- 
mained in the professional story- 
teller’s mind, more or less altered or 
modified, and some of the more 
striking distiches or quatrains. So 
we ‘find the Ossianic prose tales 
still extant, interspersed with many 
a fine scrap of poetry, Our very 
household tales—those which have 
descended to us from pre-historic 
times—present indications of having 
existed originally in verse, by the 
preservation of bits of poetry, which 
none but a poet of the most happy 
configuration could successfully imi- 
tate. In all these literary remains, 
which originally included historical 
characters or incidents, we need not 
look for trustworthy information 
either in outline or detail. 

It is well and judiciously observed 
by Mons. F. Luzel,’ with reference 
to the heroic lays of Brittany, that if 
we findin any one a particular or 
even general agreement with the 
circumstance or circumstances on 
which it is founded, we are justified 
in considering its antiquity or au- 
thenticity questionable. ‘The modern 
composer, not taking into account 
the changes which an ancient ballad 
would naturally assume during its 
long transmission through such un- 
favourable circumstances as we have 
above alluded to, or even the impro- 
bability of the original bard truth- 
fully setting out the genuine narrative, 
celebrates the event as if he or his 
father had witnessed the occurrence, 
and takes care not to depart from 
the truth as found in history. 

There is at present in France as 
pretty a quarrel among the arche- 
ologists with reference to the authen- 
ticity of the noble collection of short 
poems, the Aarzaz Breiz (Breton 
Bards) of the Viscount de la Ville- 
marqué, as was fought out in the 
latter part of last century in these 
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islands of ours, anent the authenti- 
city of the Ossian of Macpherson. 
In the Viscount’s book, there are 
few historical personages or events 
connected with Armorica which 
have not a niche therein, and better 
still, have been recorded in the best 
Breton poetry. Mons. Luzel has 
for twenty-five years been traversing 
Breiz Izel (Lower Brittany), and 
doing exactly what Mr. J. F. Camp- 
bell has done for the West of Scot- 
land and the Isles. Both have at- 
tended fire-side reunions, and taken 
down from the mouths of peasants 
and peasantesses, fishers, wandering 
story-tellers, and even beggars, such 
old ballads or their fragments as 
they remembered. Both gentlemen 
have adhered rigorously to the viva- 
voce versions, and given the lays to 
the world as they are really recited. 
Mr. Campbell’s extensive work, 
“Tales of the West Highlands,” in- 
cludes tales both in prose and poetry ; 
while M. Luzel’s octavo volume 
(556 pp.) comprises ballads exclu- 
sively. Where our Breton has found 
the legend clothed in prose; he looks 
on it as more ancient than the poetic 
tales, a circumstance for which we 
have endeavoured to account. 

M. Luzel has no faith whatever 
in the literal oral preservation of any 
Rreton ballad or heroic poem com- 
posed between the fifth and twelfth 
century. He quotes the following 
damaging sentence, pronounced by 
M. le Huéro, author of Les Jnstitu- 
tions Merovingiennes et Carlovin- 
giennes :— 

“ As to ballads and national tra- 
ditions, they are innumerable in our 
provinee of Brittany, but they are 
comparatively recent. I know not 
one which is older than the four- 
teenth century.” 

M. Luzel adds that the Breton 
of the fourteenth century would, in 
our days, be intelligible only to 
archeologists, and that the common 
people would only recognise a word 


2 Author of Gwersiou Breis Izel, “ Ballads of Lower Brittany.” 
Lorient (in Brittany), 1868. 
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here and there. He has collected 
in his researches some apophthegms 
and fragments of divers kinds, which 
he concludes to be mere gleanings 
from the very remote times of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, but out of 
which no. conscientious literary la- 
bourer would pretend to make a 
complete piece. 

One tantalising piece, called Gows- 
perou ar Raned (the Vespers of the 
Frogs), has given a world of trouble 
to the learned of Brittany in their 
endeavours to extract sense from 
what appears mere nonsense. M. 
Luzel, being in company with some 
peasants, and having got one of them 
to repeat the Vespers, asked him 
what might be the drift or meaning. 
He frankly acknowledged that he 
had not the least notion of its mean- 
ing. Others made the same answer, 
but one man ventured a theory. 
** Are not these,” said he, “the Ves- 
pers of the Frogs?” ‘“ Yes, indeed,” 
answered I. “ Do you understand 
their language?” “No, truly.” 
“Well, how can you understand 
their Vespers, when you do not 
know their language?” I was 
obliged for the moment to be satis- 
fied with this explanation ; and I 
have since suspected that this fa- 
mous piece was nothing but mere 
peasant-amusement, finding out rich 
rhymes for words totally without 
sense. I am acquainted with many 
pieces of this kind in the Breton 
tongue. 

“In some localities, particularly 
at Prat and at Trezelan, women 
have informed me that they had 
been forbidden by their confessors to 
chant the Gousperou ar Raned, a 
circumstance which leads me to 
think that the clergy detect in it 
either a parody on the Vespers of 
the Catholic church, or a relic of 
some form of pagan worship, which 
has ceased to have any significance.” 

M. Luzel, whatever be his private 
wishes, is obliged to acknowledge 
that Brittany possesses but few of 
those ballads which were current 
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even so late as the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The three succeeding 
centuries appear to have furnished 
the greater part of the lays still ex- 
tant. He adds—“ The ordinary 
subjects of these pieces of poetry 
are, the quarrels of the nobles of the 
country with each other, their vio- 
lent deeds and exactions, public 
executions by the rope or the 
blazing fagot, infanticides, assassina- 
tions, apparitions, and heavenly 
visits—in fact, everything calculated 
to seize on the hearts or the ima- 
ginations of a people, particularly if 
they occur in their own locality or 
neighbourhood. The morals are 
often rather barbarous, and smack of 
the middle ages ; they are the morals 
of the r1th, r2th, and 13th centu- 
ries. General history and events 
occurring in far-away places occupy 
little space in popular poesy, and 
rightly a learned critic (Ernest Re- 
nan) observes—“ ‘The celebrities of 
the people are rarely those of history, 
and when the reports of early ages 
reach us by two channels, the one 
popular, the other historical, it sel- 
dom happens that these two forms 
of tradition are in full accord one 
with the other.” 

Those tender-hearted and romantic 
natures, who are aware of the num- 
ber of amorous lays said to be com- 
posed by Breton aspirants to the 
priesthood, have thrown away much 
sympathy on these poor young men, 
so sensible to female attractions, 
while devoted by destiny to a life of 
cheerless celibacy. M. Luzel is 
anxious to relieve them of much or 
the weight of this amiable but mis- 
placed sympathy, by showing that 
the word AZoarek, generally applied 
to an ecclesiastical student, had a 
wider signification in Old Armorica. 

“Tt is an error to attribute all 
these poesies to the priestly students 
or seminarists, as they are now de- 
nominated. In the Middle Ages 
(and in Brittany these same ages 
were prolonged, in more respects 
than one, nearly to the end of the 
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18th century) they called every man 
a clerk who had received some in- 
struction, or at least spent some time 
at school in city or country. It 
needed but an indifferent stock of 
knowledge to pass for a clerk. It 
sufficed, for the most part, to be able 
to read and write. This circumstance 
accounts for the numerous Gwerziou 
(popular songs), in which the X/ers 
are represented in adventures and 
situations frequently the reverse of 
honourable or exemplary.” 

The printing of popular songs and 
ballads dates from the end of the 
16th century. They came out in the 
broadside form, and were distributed 
by pedlars and wandering ballad- 
singers at pardons and fairs, and at 
the houses of farmers and peasants, 
M. Luzel is far from rejoicing over a 
silent revolution, which is at present 
in progress, and will soon be a fait 
accompli, as the late Emperor would 
observe. Thus he airs his griev- 
ance :— 

“ When I was a child, the wander- 
ing ballad-singers were still suffi- 
ciently numerous, and I recollect 
with what joyous transports they 
were received, especially in the win- 
ter, when they arrived towards even- 
ing, with their wallets stuffed with 
old ballads, new songs ( Soniou ), and 
pictures of saints glaringly coloured. 
The entire stock came from the 
house of Ledan and Guilmer, of 
Morlaix. During the whole evening 
the wandering bard sung and related, 
turn about, sombre ballads and mar- 
vellous stories to the whole family 
gathered round a joyous fire. He 
was seated on a wooden stool—the 
minstrel’s stool—in the wide fire- 
place of the manor-house, and had 
beside him a jug of golden-hued 
cider, from which, from time to 
time, he sought vigour and inspira- 
tion, And then, ah! what rare bal- 
ads, what rare stories ! 

“ But now these Armorican sha- 
dows of Homer, whom I cannot 
recal without a certain emotion, are 
becoming rarer day by day, and the 
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day cannot be distant when they 
will entirely disappear; when the 
stupid and silly French songs, which 
they have already commenced to dis- 
perse through our country, with or 
without the Government stamp, will 
have displaced these spontaneous, 
original, and national productions, in 
which the Breton people had invested 
their beliefs, their manners, their 
feelings, their dreams, and their 
hearts,” 

We place the collection of M. 
Luzel on the same line with that of 
Mr. Campbell as far as strict adher- 
ence to his authorities are concerned, 
He has not amended a single ex- 
pression in the lays which he has 
collected from the mouths of the 
peasantry, nor corrected passages 
corrupted, defective, or evidencing 
bad taste. Yet itis evident that these 
remains of popular poetry were not 
the corhposition of the ordinary run 
of peasantry. We find even in our 
own days, slightly educated men in 
the peasant ranks, who with little 
encouragement from without, but 
acting on the impulse of genius, en- 
deavour to get published poems or 
stories under all kinds of difficul- 
ties. Compared with the masses 
among whom they live, they are but 
few in number, and their efforts are 
generally not attended by success. 
But if favoured by position and a 
larger acquaintance with literature, 
they would probably leave their mark 
on the age. Their predecessors 
among the people removed from us 
by a few centuries, could only have 
their productions preserved in manu- 
script or in the memories of the 
more intelligent story-tellers or wan- 
dering reciters of poetry ; and their 
productions suffered a deterioration 
in the course of a few transmissions, 
We are aware of the difficulty which 
such men as the Viscount de la 
Villemarqué, M. Luzel, and Mr. 
Campbell find in issuing lays in the 
corrupt state in which they have 
come into their hands. Their lite- 
rary instinct suggests to them the 
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form in which their gifted but pro- 
bably unlettered authors first issued 
them, and they would willingly give 
them to the world as they were first 
sung or recited. A principle of 
literary integrity has withheld the 
hands of two of these gentlemen. 
The greater praise is theirs. M. 
Luzel thus explains his mode of pro- 
ceeding in giving to the world his 
oral collection, preserved by tradition 
among the Breton people :— 

“This publication, which I have 
been preparing for more than twenty 
years, will contain the popular lays 
of Lower Brittany, such absolutely 
as I have found them in our Armori- 
can rural districts, and such as they 
may still be found. Frequently in- 
complete, altered, interpolated, irre- 
gular, bizarre, a singular mixture of 
beauties, trivialities, bad taste, coarse 
expressions, savouring of a rough 
origin ;—of poetry simple and na- 
tural, tender and sentimental, always 
human, and going straight to the 
heart ;—poetry which interests and 
rouses through some secret influence, 
much more than the poetry of art. 
It is in reality the heart of the Breton 
people which beats in these unla- 
boured chaunts.” 

The volume of M. Luzel with 
which we are concerned, contains 
only a portion of the Gwerziou, 
under which name are classed historic, 
legendary, marvellous, fantastic, and 
anecedotical ballads. The Soniou 
consists of lyric pieces, and include 
love songs, whether of the A7voareks 
or others, satiric and comic songs, 
and those composed for weddings 
or on popular customs. Severzl 
pieces of this large class are, we 
fear, the reverse of edifying. Indeed, 
we are obliged to add that, taken as 
a whole, the Breton ballads or 
songs are not so harmless in cha- 
racter as those of their distant rela- 
tives, the Irish or Scottish Gaels. 
The subjects are frequently painful, 
occasionally objectionable, and not 
such as would be selected by heads 
of families for the evening relaxation 
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of their children or dependants, 
However, the original composers 
and the oral preservers of tie Gwer- 
siouw and Soniou had more at heart 
to strongly interest and excite their 
audience, than to improve the tone 
of their morals. We do not lay to 
their charge any intent of doing in- 
jury in any way to their hearers ; but 
students of Herodotus, and other 
pagan writers, of some Christian 
authors, and even of the Old Testa- 
ment, are aware of the presence in 
these books of narratives told in 
very plain language, which M. 
Guizot, Lord Macaulay, and Mrs, 
Marcett, would do all in their power 
to clothe in very general terms or 
ignore altogether. But our readers 
have probably, before now, felt a 
desire to inspect some of the lays so 
honestly and correctly given to the 
world, and we proceed to gratify 
their very reasonable wishes. * 

The first to be quoted, the first, 
indeed, in the volume, is called 
Aortro ar C’hont (the Lord Count), 
and this is a literal translation. 


“The Lord Count and his spouse 
were very young when married, the 
one thirteen and the other twelve. 
In nine months the lady was brought 
to bed. 

“ The Lord Count asked one day 
of his lady, ‘ Dear wife, let me know 


if you wish for anything,’ ‘A taste 
of partridge or hare from the wood 
would give me pleasure.’ 

“ The Lord Count, as soon as he 
heard the words, took his fowling- 
piece, and went forth, But when 
he entered the wood, a fay appeared 
before him. 

“¢Good-day to you, Lord! I 
have been long searching for you. 
Now that I have found you, you 
must make me your bride.’ ‘ You 
my bride! It can’t be. I am lately 
married, and my wife was brought to 
bed the night before last.’ 

“* Choose either to die within 
three days, or to lie seven years ona 
sick bed.’ ‘I prefer to die within 
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three days than to rest seven years 
on a sick-bed. For my little wife is 
very young, and her sorrow and 
trouble would be great.’ 

“The Lord Count said to his 
mother on coming home, ‘ Mother, 
make my bed, it will be my last,’ 
‘Dear son, tell me what has hap- 
pened.’ ‘I went to hunt in the 
woods, and I met with a fay,’ &c., 
‘and she said to me—’ (Here a long 
repetition). 

“* My poor mother, tell not this to 
my wife—tell this not to my wife till 
she has risen from her bed.’ 

“On this day the Lady Countess 
asked of her mother-in-law: ‘ What 
has happened to my husband ? he 
comes not to see me.’ ‘ He has 
gone to hunt in the woods, and has 
not returned. He has gone to hunt 
in the woods to get some nice thing 
for you to eat.’ 

“On this day the Lady Countess 
asked of her maid-servants, ‘ Tell 
me, my girls, what has happened to 
my men-servants to make them weep 
so bitterly.’ ‘They went to bathe 
the horses, and the finest one among 
them is drowned.’ 

“* Tell them not to cry. When 
I recover I shall purchase others for 
them.’ 

“ The sume day the Lady Coun- 
tess asked of her maids :—‘ My 
girls, what has happened, that you 
cry so bitterly? ‘We went to wash 
at the river, and the current carried 
off our sheets.’ ‘ My maids, weep 
not. When I recover I shall buy 
others.’ 

“On this day the Lady Countess 
asked of her maids :—‘ What has 
happened that I hear the priests 
chaunting ?’ ‘A poor man lodged 
here, and he died last night ;—he 
died last night, and to-day he is to 
be interred.’ 

“ On this day the Lady Countess 
asked of her mother-in-law — 
‘ What robes shall I put on to go to 
church ?? ‘The custom is for very 
young wives to dress in black when 
going to the church.’ 
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“The Lady Countess asked on 
coming into church, ‘ Who has been 
interred under our seat? The earth 
has been lately stirred.’ ‘I can hold 
out no longer. It is your husband 
that lies there.’ 

“The Lady Countess, at these 
words, fell senseless on the earth— 
fell senseless on the earth, and her 
life passed.” 

The two concluding lines will give 
an idea of the poetic structure of the 
tragic ballad— 


‘*Raktal d’ann douar ’z eo zemplet, 
Ha war al lec’h ez e marewet.” 


If any reader spends as long over 
this naive composition, without being 
affected, as we were obliged to do in 
the translation, “ we desire no more 
of his acquaintance.” But why did 
the parents of the hapless couple 
allow them to marry so young ? 

Many of the Breton ballads are 
filled with the exemplary punish- 
ments inflicted on want of charity. 
These are, of course, favourite 
themes with the poetical mendi- 
cants. Ann Intanvezs Paour (the 
Poor Widow) is a favourable speci- 
men of the class. 


“ Tf you please, you shall listen to 


a ballad lately composed. It is 
about a young widow. Her husband 
lately dying, she was obliged to beg 
her bread, and so she came to her 
landlord’s door. 

“« A morsel of bread, in God’s 
name! I have eaten nothing to-day. 
I have three children at home, and 
nothing to givethem.’ ‘If you have 
three children, return home, and kill 
one to give to the others for food.’ 

“The poor creature returned 
home as one in despair,with intent 
to kill one of the three. ‘ In God’s 
name, mother, give us a little bread. 
We have got nothing all day, and our 
hearts are weak.’ 

“¢ And where shall I get bread ? 
There is not a morsel in the house, 
I must kill one of you.’ There was 
an infant in the cradle two months 
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old, not yet three. He sprung out, 
and went on his knees before his 
mother. 

“*A miracle! He begun to speak. 
*In God’s name, movuer, kill us 
not. Within this year I shall go earn 
my bread, where you shall not see 
me again.’ ‘Che poor woman sunk 
on her bed, astonished to hear him 
speak. She fell asleep, and Biéessed 
Mary came in. 

“‘In came the Holy Virgin, seven 
wax candles before her. She set the 
candles on the table, and approached 
the cradle. The poor widow, lean- 
ing on her elbow, cried, ‘ What does 
all this brightness mean ?” 

“Tis I, the Blessed Virgin, sent 
by God, my Son, to hinder you from 
killing your children, You shall have 
‘bread to give them, and enough for 
yourself also. The corn sown by 
your landlord shall be ripe by morn.’ 

** « Black-rye at Christmas! No 
one has seen the like.’ ‘Go to the 
field and cut it, and then bring it to 
the aire’ [uncovered threshing floor], 
“and thresh it. Bring it next to the 
oven, and bake it. ‘Take a piece to 
your landlord to taste, but not a large 
one : it shall be his last morsel.’ 

“* Here, master, is a piece of 
bread made of this year’s rye.’ 
*Were you to say to the day of 
judgment that it is new bread which 
you offer, I would not believe. Page, 
my little page, thou who art alert 
and brisk, bring me my steed. I will 
know the truth.’ 

“ He came to the widow’s aire, 
and saw the corn piles. The ground 
opened beneath his feet, and he 
went down into the mid_-pit of ‘hell. 

““Hard would have been his heart 
who would not have wept, standing 
on the widow’s aire, looking on the 
hard man, putting his head out of 
earth, and saying in bitter grief, 
‘ My poor people, take my. advice, 
and give alms to the poor.’” 

Frequently the last line in a dis- 
‘tich or quatrain is repeated in the 
first line of the next. Some in- 

Stances are given in the first ballad, 
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but the repetitions, if continued, 
would occupy too much of our 
space. We now present Ar Vinoresik 
(the minor), a narrative related by 
the guilty personage of the piece. 


“T was a young child when my 
parents died, and was obliged to beg 
my bread ; I was too weak to earn 
it. I was left on the bare high- 
way. 

** As I was walking in a bye way, I 
met with kind people.- I met with 
a gentleman and a Jady. And the 
gentleman said to the lady, ‘ Here’s 
a child of good appearance. Let us 
take her home, and treat her as our 
own child’ 

“When I was eighteen months in 
their house, they made me a new 
dress. I was fed, clothed, and treated 
as one of themselves. When I was 
eighteen years in their house (I was 
then twenty-three), my master said 
to my mistress, ‘It is time to marry 
the orphan.’ 

“* To give her to one of the best of 
the Fontaines, the best family in the 
country, with a fair portion of our 
property.’ And my mistress an- 
swered, ‘The crphan shall not be 
married till she has been with us at 
the Pardon of St. Agnes. Every 
year she comes with us to the Pardon, 
because she is a virtuous maiden.’ 

“In coming to the wood, my 
lady was taken with sleep. I seated 
myself on the grass, and she laid her 
head on my knees. She laid her 
head on my knees, and fell asleep. 

“Some (evil) thing approached, 
and whispered me: ‘Obey me, and 
kill your lady. Kill your lady, and 
you shall be dame in her place.’ 

“TI obeyed the voice, and killed 
my good lady. I killed her with 
seven stabs of a knife. But when I 
had killed my good lady, I knewnot 
where to conceal ner. The (evil) 
thing then, seeing my trouble, came 
and said to me: ‘ Bring her to the 
charcoal-pit, and cover her with 
leaves of the hazel tree.’ 

“T then went on to the Pardon. 
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God alone knew my thoughts. I met 
my good master as he whistled and 
sung. He whistled and sung, but I 
soon drowned his heart in sorrow. 

“* My good lady has been killed 
by brigands. I would also have been, 
but I had the good luck to escape.’ 
“If you had been faithful, you 
would have died with her.’ 

“ At this news my good lord fell 
three times to the earth, and each 
time I raised him. ‘ My good master, 
do not weep. I shall serve you as 
heretofore. But I shall not lie by 
your side till we be affianced and 
wedded.’ 

“Soon words passed between 
them concerning marriage ; and when 
they were afflanced, and wedded, and 
in the bridal chamber, lo, the lady’s 
corpse entered the room, and before 
it seven lighted wax candles. Seven 
‘wax candies went before, and on 
each wound there was another. 

“¢ Arise from your bed, false girl. 
You killed your lady, and laid the 
crime on the brigands of the wood.’ 

“At these words the husband 
sprung from the bed, and seized his 
fowling-piece to kill her. But the 
dead body spoke, and said: ‘My 
poor husband, kill her not, but let 
her beg her bread from Cavan to 
Tonquedec. In that quarter she is 
not known, and there let her expiate 
her crime.’ ” 

Unless the poet has hurried things 
a little, the good easy man might 
have had his suspicions of the or- 
phan’s (minor's in the original) in- 
tegrity, from her early allusion to a 
prospective union. In the next piece 
we find the Devil acting a part not 
to be found in his ordinary repertory. 
Probably impatience to enter into 
possession of his own property had 
greater weight with him than any 
desire to do justice to the negligent 
tenant. The composition is entitled 
Ar Vates Vihan (The Little Servant 





“Listen, and you shall hear a new 
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ballad, composed within the present 
year. It is of a little maid in the 
service of a lord who dwelt in a 
manor-house hard by. 

“This lord had a tenant farmer, 
who owed him one hundred crowns ; 
and when the bailiff called, the 
farmer took his stick, and waited on 
his landlord. He asked a stay of 
eight days, and this was readily 
given, ‘ Not only these, but seven 
more ; and if not at home, my little 
maid will give a signed receipt.’ 

“ Having ccunted his crowns, and 
shut them in his purse, the farmer 
took his stick, and came to the 
manor-house. He counted out his 
money, and enjoyed his bread, and 
meat, and wine ; but, alas! forgot to 
ask for the receipt. 

“ A long way on his return, ‘Alas !” 
the farmer cried, ‘ I’ve committed a 
great fault. I have no receipt, and 
if the maid denies, behold me in 
desolation !’ 

“The lord coming home, asked 
without delay, ‘ Has my farmer been 
here?’ ‘No, certainly,’ said she: 
‘him I have not seen, and your re- 
ceipt is in the cupboard where you 
placed it.’ 

“Then he began to curse and 
blaspheme, and at once sent his. 
bailiff to the farmer’s house. He 
seeing the officer draw near, felk 
senseless on the earth. 

“The good bailiff raised him, and 
said : ‘Come with me to the manor, 
and I shall make out for you either 
the receipt or the money.’ 

“*« My lord, why give you not his. 
acquittance to this poor man, seeing 
he has paid his rent ?’ 

“* And how can I do so?’ said 
the lord, ‘for I have not seen a liard 
of his money.’ 

“They asked the little maid to 
come up the stairs, to see if she 
would acknowledge rent or receipt. 

“** Why, little maid, have you not 
given the acquittance to this man, 
seeing that he deposited the rent in 
your hands?’ 

“* And how could I?’ said she, 
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*for I’ve never seen a liard of his 
money.’ 

“The farmer, on hearing these 
words, went down the stairs weeping. 

“When he had advanced some 
distance on his road, behold a young 
gentleman -came riding by. ‘Good 
farmer, tell me the cause of your 
weeping, and why you return so sor- 
rowful from the house of your seig- 
neur?’ 

“«*Why should I deny it? I have 
just lost #ve hundred crowns through 
the knavery of a young maid.’ 

“¢ Return with me, poor farmer, 
to the chateau. I will obtain for you 
your money or your receipt.’ 

“Wherefore, lord,’ said. he, ‘do 
you not give,’ etc., etc., etc. 

( The lord is readywith his answer.) 

“* Call up your little servant,’ etc., 
etc. 

“¢ And why, little maid, do you 
not ?’ etc. 

“* May the fire,’ etc., etc. ‘May 
the devil,’ etc., etc., ‘if I have ever 
seen a liard of his money.’ 

“** You lie, little maid, iz the mid- 
dle of your soul, His money is ina 
purse in the pailasse of your bed.’ 
‘The money is in a purse in the 
pailasse of your bed, and many ano- 
ther theft lying thereby. If three 
head valets have been killed in your 
house, seigneur, your little maid is 
the cause.’ 

“When the lord heard speak of 
his three valets, he thrice fell to the 
floor bereft of sense. Three times 
he fell to the floor bereft of sense, 
and three times did the devil lift him 
again. 

“*Now,’ said he, ‘seigneur, if 
this maid belongs to thee, whether 
will you that she be swept off by the 
fire or the wind? If I use fire, the 
manor will be burned down ; if wind, 
damage will be less.’ 

“Then rushed on a whirlwind of 
mighty power, and the maid was 
blown into the centre of the mill- 
pond. The young miller, who was 
then closing the sluice, stretched 
forth hishand torescue herfrom death, 


“ But the heat of the money and. 
the touch of the accursed girl burned. 
his arm to the shoulder-blade— 
burned his arm to the shoulder- 
blade. And such is the honour con- 
ferred on us by women.” 

As must have been already re- 
marked, there is a considerable range 
of subject, sentiment, and moral in 
these Breton lays. We are removed 
at a fair distance from such common 
occurrences as paying rent without 
getting receipts, and deserved duck- 
ings ir a miil-pond, by the depth of 
family affection and unselfish piety, 
displayed by the devoted hero of the 
next piéce, the priest Jean Derrien. 


*¢You sleep sound on the fea- 
thers, Dom ( Dominus, priest, in this 
instance) Jean Derrien. I sleep not.’ 

“**Who makes this disturbance at 
my door this hour of the night? 
Who makes this disturbance ?’ 

“¢?Tis I, your mother, Dom Jean 
Derrien, here employed in penitence 
since the hour of my death.’ 

“* Tell me, my poor mother, tell 
me what disturbs you ?’ 

“¢ While I was in the world, I 
made a vow to go on apilgrimage to 
Saint James of ‘Turkey (Compostel- 
la?). The road is long, and the 
place is far away.’ 

“My poor mother, tell me, will 
your soul be free if I perform the 
pilgrimage ?’ 

“* Yea, even as if I myself per- 
formed it.’ 

“Dom Jean Derrien said to his 
father and his sister on that day: 
‘ My father and my sister, if you love 
me, give me two or three hundred 
crowns, — two or three hundred 
crowns, for I have a long journey 
before me.’ 

“Alas! my brother, now that 
you are a priest, are you going to 
leave us?’ 

“*T am going on a pilgrimage to 
St. James of Turkey, for the repose 
of the soul of my mother and your 
mother.’ 
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“As he was on his way, he met 
with a Turk. 

“* Make your choice. Renounce 
your faith, or be flung head foremost 
into the sea.’ 

“*T will not renounce my faith, 
even if I must go head foremost into 
the sea.’ 

“Said Dom Jean Derrien, as he 
lay on his side in the open sea: 
‘ Monsieur Saint James the Blessed, 
it is my wish to reach your house. 
I wish to make you an offering,—an 
offering so fine on the day of your 
pardon. 

*«*T will present you a candle of 
wax, which will encircle your church, 
your cemetery, and all your con- 
secrated ground, and which, when 
it has surrounded your church and 
blessed earth, shall be knotted at 
your crucifix.’ Scarce had he ceased 


to speak, when he found himself in 
the church of Saint James. 

“Said Dom Jean Derrien, when 
he found himself in the church of 
Saint James, ‘ Ah, if I had only wine 


and a chalice, and some one to 
answer my Mass!’ He had only 
spoken, when wine and a chalice 
were set before him, and an angel 
stood by to serve the Mass. 

“The Mass was only finished, 
when his mother appeared before 
him. ‘Courage, my son, courage! 
thou hast delivered thy mother’s soul, 
—thou hast delivered thy mother's 
soul, and obtained salvation for thy 
own.’ 

“ Said’ Dom Jean Derrien in 
Saint James’s Church that day :— 
‘ Monsieur Saint James the Blessed, 
one more miracle in my favour. Re- 
store me to my home, and this is 
the offering I shall make:— 

“I shall bring a white banner 
with seven silver bells at its extre- 
mities—seven silver bells and a 
.wand of whalebone (or broom), to 
support it. I shall offera lamp of 
fine gold, the best to be got in ‘the 
fair of Quintin, ornaments for your 
Seven altars, and a Mass for every 
Friday.’ 
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“ He had hardly ceased speaking, 
when he found himself lying by his 
father’s threshold. He was carried 
in and laid before his father, sweat- 
ing water and blood. 

“When his sister beheld him, she 
ran to dry his body. She took a 
white linen cloth to dry him com- 
pletely. ‘ My poor sister, wipe me 
not till the sweat of my nuptials 
(happy death) arrive. I have deli- 
vered my mother’s soul, and obtained 
the salvation of my own.’ 

“* May God pardon all poor souls ! 
His poor corpse is on the funeral 
stand. His soul is in God’s presence. 
May we see his face one day!” 

The clergy have seldom found 
efficient coadjutors among the popu- 
lar minstrels of their day. 

Those sons of song who do not 
confine themselves to merely roman- 
tic subjects, or take no delight in 
expatiating on hazardous themes, 
occasionally take up religious ones, 
and, their theological studies being 
generally far from profound, make 
sad work with the ways of Provi- 
dence. We do not expect an ordi- 
narily instructed Christian of any 
denomination within the British 
empire to endorse the peculiar 
spiritual notions of our bards on the 
relations between the apostle St. 
James, the soul of the negligent 
woman, and the will of her devoted 
son while still in the flesh. Paganism, 
when apparently dislodged, had left 
some fibres and strands in the Chris- 
tian tissue by which it was replaced, 
troublesome lodgments which the 
clergy could never succeed in 
thoroughly extracting, but which 
continued to modify for the worse 
the Christian element. Tothesesuper- 
stitious sensations of his audience, 
always ready to receive impressions 
replete with terror, awe, gloom, or 
miraculous intervention, the bard, 
who was tremblingly alive to them 
in his own system, addressed himself 
with confidence of success. We 
shall, therefore, take for granted that 


many quasi-spiritual notions prevail- 
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‘ing in our Breton ballads, are not 
discoverable in the prayer-books or 
catechisms of the peasants, but 
issuing from the mind of the super- 
stitious poet, through the mind of 
the superstitious reciter, into the 
minds of the equally superstitious 
audience, well disposed by the large 
and bright fire-place before them, 
the mass of dark shadows flung be- 
hind them, and the stillness around 
them, to entertain images of wonder, 
terror, and spiritual awe. 

M. Luzel has not afforded us but 
one or two instances of the comic 
ballad. These he gives at the ex- 
pense of the tailors, who, though use- 
ful in bringing about matches among 
the country youths and maidens, 
and conducting them according to 
established rules, enjoy but an in- 
ferior social rank. A word of ex- 
planation is needed to account for the 
chorus in the ensuing ballad, formed 
by the days ofthe week. Irish fairies, 
when executing their dances in their 
illuminated hill-caverns, had no more 
elaborate melody to rouse their 
mettle than Yae Luan, yae Morth, 
yae Luan, yae Morth,' &c., till a 
lucky basket-maker, an accidental 
visitor, improved the tune by adding 
Agus Dha Haydheen (La Ceadhoin, 
“‘and Wednesday”). The Breton 
Korils, or dwarfs, were allowed in 
their rendes on the heaths the first 
three secular days, Di Lun, Di 
Meurs, Di Mercher, with promise of 
future privileges when the circle of 
the week would be completed by a 
casual joiner in the ring. The title 
of our ballad is Ar C’hemener hag ar 
Chorred, “The Tailor and the 
Dwarfs.” 


‘Long Paskou the tailor—Re, ke, 
ke ; la, la, la ; lira, la, la, began to 
learn the trade of a thief—the trade 
of a thief last Friday evening. He 
took his pick-axe to the dwarfs’ ca- 
vern to hew—his old rusty pick-axe 
to hew, and to root out the hidden 
‘treasure. 


1 Correctly La Luain, La Mairt (Moonsday, Marsday). 
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“‘ He found the hoard, re, ke, ke, 
etc., etc., and away with him home ; 
—away with him home, and in to 
bed with him, ‘Close the door, 
close all,’ re, ke, ke, etc. ‘Here 
are the little Duz (black fellows) of 
the night ! 

“* Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday.’ ‘ Close the 
door, my friends.’ Alas! the dwarfs 
are coming. They crowd into the 
court, re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc., and 
there they’re madly dancing. 

“Now they’re crowding on the 
roof, re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc., and 
now they’re tearing the thatch away, 
Ah, my poor friend Paskou! make 
haste and fling your plunder out, 
Poor Paskou, you are surely lost, 
Sprinkle yourself with holy-water ; 
pull the quilt over your head, re, ke, 
ke, etc., etc., etc., and do not make 
a move. 

“Woe is me! how they laugh! 
He’d be cunning who could escape. ° 
Oh, goodness! there is one; his 
head is through the hole. His eyes 
are like live coals; re, ke, ke, etc., 
etc., etc., he is climbing the post.’ 

“Oh, great goodness! one, two, 
three! They are dancing on the 
floor. They bound like mad things, 
Oh, BLEssED Mary, I am choking! 
Two, three, four, five ;’ re, ke, ke, 
etc., etc., etc. ‘Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday !’ 

“* Ah, rogue of a little tailor! re, 
ke, ke, etc., etc., etc. You are snor- 
ing there, you thief! Tailor, little 
tailor, re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc. Show 
us the tip of your nose. Come, 
dance a few steps; re, ke, ke, etc., 
etc., etc. We will teach you the 
measure. Tailor, little tailor ; re, ke, 
ke, etc., etc., etc. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday ! 

“ ¢ Dear little tailor, you're a thief ; 
re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc. ; Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday. Come and 
steal from us again ! re, ke, ke, etc., 
etc., etc. ; come, you villanous little 
tailor ! 

“* We will teach you a dance, re, 
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ke, ke, etc,, etc., etc., which will 
break your back-bone—break your 
back-bone, re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc. 
Dwarfs’ money is good for nought. 

“*At the house of Jannik ann 
Trevou, re, ke, ke, etc., etc., etc. 
We have toasted our cloven feet— 
we have toasted our cloven feet, re, 
ke, ke, etc., etc., etc., and broke in 
pieces all his pots.’” 

What occasioned the spite of the 
dread little fellows to honest Jannik 
does not appear. Perhaps they did 
not approve of the many cures which, 
as skilful farrier, he had effected on 
beasts. The effect of this egregious 
ditty when sung by one who felt its 
spirit, must have been of an excit- 
ing, nerve-twitching, and weird cha- 
racter. 

The nearest relative to the Korril 
in our Gaelic, mythic system, is the 
Leprechaun, a tricky, contemptible, 
miserly old rogue, and possessing 
not an iota of the terrible qualities 
of his dread concurrent of Brittany. 
Have the differing proportions of 
gaiety, imagination, easiness of be- 
lief, excitability, proneness to take 
offence, placability, sadness of tem- 
perament, and sympathy with pain 
and want which distinguish the sur- 
viving Celts—the Irish, Scotch, and 
Manx Gael, and the Welsh, Cornish, 
and Armorican Britons, been com- 
municated to these branches of one 
great family by circumstances of lo- 
cality, climate, soil, government, and 
religion ? 

The sacrilegious exploit record- 
ed in the next ballad has been 
turned to good account by our own 
sweet poet, Gerald Griffin, in his 
story of Suil Dhuv. ‘The attempt 
must naturally convey a thrill of 
horror to the souls of a little gather- 
ing of pious Celts, all ears and all 
belief. ‘The title is Croaz Aour 
Plouare, “The Golden Cross of 
Plouaret.” 





“ The three fairest treasures under 
the sun are to be found at Plouaret 
the silver lamp, the stained win- 
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dow, aud the silver cross, more pre- 
cious still. 

“The first time I was at Plouaret,. 
it was on a Sunday, at High Mass. 
While I was in the procession, a 
secret notion seized on my heart. 

“A secret notion seized on my 
heart, in seeing before my eyes a 
beautiful cross. ‘Ah, what a beau- 
tiful cross! What a prize for Le 
Cozannet !’ (a soubriquet of his ?). 

“What a prize for Le Cozannet 
to coin into pieces of five reals! 
[about 1s. sterling.]| What a prize 
for Jannik le Cozannet, who has been 
servant at Prat Ledau ! 

“T was fifty long nights lying in 
wait at Saint Barbe (a chapel in 
Plouaret), seeking to steal the golden 
cross of Plouaret. Even if I died, I 
could not succeed. 

“ Had it not been for the wife of 
Le Dantec, who gave me the keys 
—gave me the keys at the dead 
hour, when the people were in their 
beds. 

“When I entered the cemetery, I 
met with a savage-looking dog—a 
savage-looking dog, who said to 
me: ‘If you steal the cross, I will 
save you; if you fail, I'll damn 
you.’ 

“The moment I opened the first 
door, the bells commenced to peal 
in full swing, the wax candles to 
light, the eyes of the saints to sparkle, 
and the crucifix to speak: ‘ Leave 
her treasures with Mary.’ 

“At the moment when I closed 
the last door, the priest said in his 
presbytery : ‘Lordaidus! O dwell- 
ers in Plouaret, our church is plun- 
dered !’ 

** When I came as far as the Eng- 
lish bridge, the thunder began to 
rattle. ‘Courage, courage, com- 
rades! we are nearing Lanvellec. 

“Mary Garan, open the door. 
Never before have you had such 
booty—never before have you had 
such booty. Look on the golden 
cross of Plouaret!’ 

“When Mary Garan heard these 
words, it is she that let her wine 
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flow—freely she let her wine flow for 
joy at the golden cross of Plouaret. 

“TI burned nine cart-loads of 
fagots; I destroyed nine pots of 
brass, striving to melt the golden 
cross of Plouaret. Yet were I to 
die for it, | could not succeed. 

“ Were I to die for it, I could not 
succeed, because of our Divine Sa- 
viour—because of our Divine Sa- 
viour, who was crucified on the 
Cross. 

“In a chest full of unspun flax in 
Lanvellec lies the golden cross of 
Plouaret, which has not its peer on 
the earth, but its sister at Langoat.” 

Though a ballad of the same cha- 
racter with the next and concluding 
one has been already given, the in- 
tense spirit of piety and maternal 
affection which pervades it, will, we 
trust, excuse its introduction. It 
bears for title Sant Matelinn Mon- 
contour, “Saint Maturin de Mon- 
contour. We advise everyone (while 
perusing it ov/y) to adopt the super- 
natural views of the composer. 


“¢ Father and mother, I beg leave 
to go to the Pardon, the Great Par- 
dion of Treguier. My foster-brother, 
with all our young neighbours, will 
accompany me.’ 

** You shall not go to the Great 
Pardon, for the wind blows from the 


quarter of Guéodet. Great misfor- 
tunes have happened. A boat full 
of people has been lost—a boat full 
of young people—even seven hun- 
dred.’ 

“They perished without the sa- 
<rament of Extreme Unction, and 
yet there were priests among them. 
But among all I pity most a young 
woman who was with child. 

“When all had gone into the 
depths of the sea, she besought the 
Lord to succour her. She besought 
God to aid her, together with Saint 
Mataurin of Moncontour. 

*** Monsieur ‘Saint Mathurin of 
Moncontour, you have received pow- 
er over the wind and the sea; pre- 
serve my innocent babe, who is here 
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at the bottom of the deep without 
baptism, and I will make you a pre- 
sent, a beautiful present, on the day 
of your Pardon, ° 

““*A golden chalice and a mons- 
trance, a white banner with seven 
silver bells at each extremity, and a 
whalebone rod to bear it up. I will 
also give you a red banner gilt on 
both sides. 

““* Beside these, a waxen candle 
which will encircle your chapel three 
times, and three times the foot of 
the crucifix, and then be lighted on 
the altar.’ 

“ She had scarcely ceased to speak, 
when she found herself on the shore 
of St. John—there on the strand, 
with her babe on her knees. 

“The infant held in its hand a 
branch of green varach (a marine 
plant), to denote its birth in the great 
sea. 

‘She covered it in her bosom, and 
carried it home. When she reached 
the house, she placed it in bed, and 
whispered : ‘ Rest thee, my babe, I 
go to Moncontour, without shoes, 
without stockings, and if I can en- 
dure it, on my knees.’ 

“On arriving at Moncontour, she 
made three times the round of the 
church, Three times she went round 
it, and you might track her by the 
drops of her blaod. Blood poured 
from her knees, and tears fell in 
streams from her eyes. 

““* Monsieur Saint Mathurin the 
Blessed, I cannot enter your house, 
for very close are your doors ; close 
are your windows also’ 

“She had only spoken, when all 
the bells began to ring ; and every- 
one began to say: ‘This is some 
new miracle —some new miracle. 
Saint Mathurin never ceases to work 
them.’ 

“ The great door was soon opened, 
and the procession met her; the 
procession received her, andher heart 
burst asunder. 

“May God pardon her soul! 
Her poor corpse is laid on the fu- 
neral bier. She is laid at rest in the 
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tomb, and God’s blessing rest on her 
soul!” 

Out of the number of ballads 
furnished in M. Luzel’s volume, 
amounting to about a hundred, the 
few here presented do not even serve 
as representatives of groups, and are 
far from being the most sensational 
in character. The greater number 
consist of domestic tragedies, some 
of a most painful character, well 
calculated indeed to excite the 
strongest interest in a neighbourly 
crowd in the side recesses and 
at the front of a large winter hearth, 
but not of the kind which a father 
and mother of a family would select 
for the entertainment and edification 
of their children. But the zealous 
collector did not seek to win such 
fame as good Mr. Berguin acquired 
by the publication of his “ Ami des 
Enfans.” He placed before himself 
the task of preserving the existing 
oral ballad remains of Lower 
Brittany, and has most ably, faith- 
fully, and honestly, discharged his 
self-imposed duty. Count Ville- 
marqué, in his introduction to his 
noble work the Barzaz Breiz, well 
sets forth the difficulty which a man 
of noble birth finds in collecting 
popular stories or ballads among the 
people. Were acountry reciter to 
use his utmost good will, he cannot 
be at his entire ease in the presence 
of the great man, and many things 
which wonld give zest to the narra- 
tive, and excite merriment among 
ordinary audiences, are certain to be 
spoiled or omitted. He is instinc- 
tively aware of the incredulity of his 
well-informed hearer. The Count 
says he would not have succeeded in 
obtaining the materials for his work 
in any form, but for the good offices 
of the clergy and the resident gentry 
of the different localities. But who 
would expecta story-teller or ballad- 
singer to declaim with the same 
freedom before a clergyman or gen- 
tleman, even if he were personally 
known to him, as he would to a 
sympathising group of peasants and 
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domestics to the full as credulous as 
himself. 

M. Luzel has, as already men- 
tioned, occupied a great proportion 
of his winter evenings for a quarter 
of a century mixing unreservedly 
with the people, and obtaining all 
the oral treasures which remained in 
the memories of the local or itinerant 
professors of story-telling or ballad- 
reciting. It may fearlessly be said 
that he has left but little to be done 
by the most diligent gleaner that 
may succeed him, especially as the 
country is fast losing its isolated 
character, and its language can no 
longer maintain itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of railway stations, and 
before the charges of Parisian 
commis voyageurs (bagmen), than our 
own Gaelic in the presence of the 
unlimited mass and influence of 
English literature, and our own inti- 
mate communications with JOHN 
Butt and WILLIAM SmiTH, and 
their numerous family connections. 
If M. Luzel had been born a quarter 
of a century later, much of the 
ballad lore of Brittany, now secure 
in good type, would be for ever lost 
to European archeology. 

M. Luzel published at Quim- 
perlé, in 1863, Saint Tryphine et le 
Roi Arthur,a Breton mystery ; and 
Contes Bretons, a small collection of 
fireside stories, in 1870. He intends 
to publish in a short time a second 
volume of the ballads, and then to 
proceed with the Soviou (songs, etc.). 
From what has been already said, it 
will scarcely be found necessary to 
convince our readers that M. Luzel 
has done much in the interest of 
Celtic and generally of European 
literature. 

A literal translation in modern 
French accompanies the Breton 
text in all M. Luzel’s books which 
have come under our notice. A 
mere English or French scholar 
would find little that was inviting 
in the apparently rugged-sounding 
words on every second page; but 
lines of Gaelic would have the same 
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effect, though if this language has a 
fault, it is that of a paucity of con- 
sonantal sounds, and the consequent 
few breaks in the unceasing vocal 
flow. ‘The Gaelic student, on read- 
ing a few pages with attention, will 
detect the.principle of elipsis and 
aspiration, 7.¢., the changing of the 
first consonant of a word into 
another consonant of the same 
family, making a more euphonious 
combination with the sound of the 
last letter in the preceding word. 

As in our own native Irish, we 
find frequent instances of corrupt 
English words used where native 
terms are easily procurable, so in 
the Breton ballads modifications of 
modern French words constantly 
occur, and bear witness to the de- 
gradation of the ancient form of the 
poesy in its transmission from every 
generation of ignorant reciters to 
the next. 

In conclusion we quote a few of 
the numerous words which the 
Gaelic scholar will recognise as 
cognate to synonymous terms in his 
own branch of the Celtic family 
of languages. Classical men will 
remember to have met some of their 
relatives in their studies. 
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English. Gaelic. Breton. 
And Agus Hag 
Bishop Easbog Eskop 
Black Dubh (hr. Dhuv) Du 
Brother sriathair = Briur 
Cat Cat Chaz 
Child, boy Buachail Bugel (pl. Vugale) 
Church Eaglius llis 
Devil Diabhal Diaoul 
Fire Teine Tan 
Good Maith Mad or Vad 
God Dia Done 
He E or Se Ko 
Hell Ifiionn Ifern 
House Teachor Tigh Ti or Zi 
Me Me 
King Righ Roue 
Life Bith or Beo Beo 
Lou Tseal or Isiol Izel 
My Mo Ma 
Mother Mathair Mamm 
Not Cha (Scotch Gaelic) Ket 
On Air War 
The An Ann 


It is an agreeable circumstance to 
record that there have long existed 
cordial feelings between the Irish 
and Bretons, chiefly owing to the 
good wrought among the latter by 
missionaries sent to them by their 
western relatives. As illustrative of 
this good feeling, we beg to refer our 
readers to the hearty and _spirit- 
stirring “ Adieu to Brittany” in the 
collected works of our national poet, 
Dr. Samuel Ferguson. 




































































































































































































Sir Henry Raw iinson, in a letter 
to the “ Athenzeum,” has stated that 
on reconsideration he has come to 
the conclusion that the Izdubar le- 
gends are a local rendering of the 
-old universal solar myth. The twelve 
tablets, he supposes, represent the 
twelve months, and he expects that 
each tablet will be found to embody 
a legend specially connected with 
the month, or zodiacal sign to which 
it refers. The legend of the Flood 
he views from this point, and says 
it belongs to the eleventh month, 
which was dedicated to the god of 
rain and tempests, and answers to 
the sign of Aquarius. But, the twelve 
legends of the months have yet to 
be made out, and the internal evi- 
dence of the Flood legend is very 
Strong. 

Mr. B. H. Cowper writes in the 
“Leisure Hour” :—“We see no 
reason to doubt that it is an old 
Chaldean legend in substance, and 
a legend of the Scriptural Deluge. 
There are too many fragmentary 
facts in it for it to be an independent 
creation of human fancy; and it 
must so far stand or fall with the great 
mass of like lore”—that is, with all 
the other legends of the Deluge that 
are known to exist in almost every 
country under the sun, and among 
all peoples. In this case, as in so 
many others, “the substratum of 
truth had had erected upon it a pile 
of fable ; the validity of history has 
been so incorporated with the fan- 
cies of mythology as to be almost 
lost.” Mr. Cowper says, most truly, 
that this legend has an interest pe- 
culiar to itself, as coming from Chal- 
flea; because, geographically, Chal- 
dea is associated with the Deluge in 
the Bible. ‘ But the Scriptural nar- 
ative may also be said to come from 
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Chaldea, and Mr. Cowper explains 
why that retains its original historic 
form, while this Chaldeanlegend has 
lost it. The Chaldeans fell into 
idolatry, and appropriated to their 
many lords, gods, and heroes, not 
merely the facts of most moment in 
the annals of the past, but the fic- 
tions which they deemed most suit- 
able to their imaginary characters.” 

Other traditions of early Bible 
events are floating toward us out of 
the mists of ages that enshroud 
Chaldea,—that of the confusion of 
tongues, for instance. The value of 
each and all of these, in the highest 
sense, depends—as Mr. Cowper 
clearly shows—on the historical 
relics that may be found embedded 
in the fabulous and idolatrous matter. 

Tdolatrous indeed is the matter of 
the Flood tablet, yet purely poetic 
in some of its aspects. 

The finest passage is the descrip- 
tion of the Flood itself. We see 
the raging of a storm in the morn- 
ing, from the horizon of Heaven ex- 
tending wide ; then with abrupt im- 
aginative force we are placed at once 
in the presence of the Chaldean dei- 
ties who are producing and exulting 
in the awful scene. Vul, in the midst 
of it, thundered. Nebo and Saru 
went in front. The throne-bearers 
went over mountains and plains. 
This is an image of striking gran- 
deur. The destroyer Nergal over- 
turned. Here at once isa vision of 
the terrible destruction which the 
storm was producing. Ninip went 
in front and cast down. The spirits 
carried destruction. In their glory 
they swept the earth. Of Vul the 
flood reached to Heaven, The 
bright earth to a waste was turned. 
What a beautiful and powerful line 
is this. The artless simplicity and 
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compressed earnestness of every im- 
age is remarkable. The strong tem- 
pest over the people reached to 
Heaven. Brother saw not his brother. 
‘These simple, affecting words place 
us at once in the thick darkness of 
clouds and.rain. They do more— 
they move the heart with sympathy 
and pity for the human suffering. 

There is a grim sort of humour in 
the novel scene of gods fearing the 
tempest, and seeking refuge in the 
upper heaven of Anu. There, “the 
gods, like dogs with tails hidden, 
couched down.” Another picture of 
the Chaldean gods would be a sub- 
ject for any great painter. They are 
listening to the great goddess Ishtar, 
Queen of Heaven, who is discoursing 
of the doomed world. “ The world 
to sin has turned. I in the presence 
of the gods prophesied evil. When 
I prophesied in the presence of the 
gods evil, to evil were devoted all 
my people.” While thus uttered the 
great goddess her speech, the gods 
were weeping with her. No com- 
monplace conception this :—“ ‘The 
gods in seats, seated in lamentation ; 
covered were their lips for the com- 
ing evil.” We see them sitting in 
awful suspense and expectation, in 
the cloudy regions, waiting for the 
consummation of the destruction of 
mankind. “The covering of their 
lips” is a highly expressive, sugges- 
tion. This scene, rudely and briefly 
As it is touched, is inimitable. 

Then we have a delightful glimpse 
of Sisit, or Noah, in the Ark, when 
the flood subsides. “ I opened the 
window and the light broke in over 
my refuge as it passed. I sat. still, 
and over my refuge came peace.” 
How lovely is this! The sweet light 
of heavenly reconciliation and peace 
just breaking into the darkened re- 
fuge. Sisit, patient, submissive, wait- 
ing for deliverance. 

And when an altar of grateful 
sacrifice is raised on the peak of the 
mountain of Nizir (Ararat), on which 


‘the ark rested, the sincere though 


idolatrous act of faith is vividly de- 
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scribed: “I built an altar on the 
peak of the mountain; by seven 
herbs I cut. Atthe bottom of them 
I placed reeds, pines, and simgar. 
The gods collected at its burning ; 
the goods collected at its good burn- 
ing. The gods like sumbe over the 
sacrifice gathered. The glory of 
these gods, like kesi-stone, on my 
countenance I could not endure.” 

Chaldea was eminently a poetic 
region, a land of visionary romance, 
of learning and intense imaginative 
production. Almost all the mytho- 
logies of the different races of man- 
kind are being traced up to Chaldea. 
The old nursery stories, that have 
cast spells over most of us, are 
showing Chaldean traces. The 
“nation of graven images” poured 
immense wealth of fanciful creations 
into their various forms of Sculp- 
ture. And all those mystic arts with 
which the Chaldeans, above all the 
later nations, are identified, these are 
full of “the stuff of which dreams 
are made.” 


Intellectand imagination abound 
equally in the foundations that the 
Chaldees laid for all future ages to 
build on.in their studies of the 


celestial bodies. We open a com- 
mon almanack of the present year, 
and under the head of “ planet ” we 
see curious Chaldean signs, that look 
as if they had just been worked off 
from some clay tablet of thousands 
of years ago. What would our 
celestial globe be without the work 
of the Chaldeans upon it? Their 
constellations are as valuable now 
as ever they were in marking the 
places of the heavenly bodies. And 
in their bold, figurative expressions, 
they are imaginative as much as in 
intellectual products. Astrology, no 
doubt, intermingled its superstitious 
follies with pure and lofty science. 
The shepherds of the Euphrates 
Valley not only watched the stars 
by night, but also read their fates in 
them. Minds were darkened and 
misled, human life oppressed with 
trivial observances of lucky and un- 
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lucky times and places and inci- 
dents, saddening the thoughts with 
fear of evil conjunctions, or exciting 
baseless hopes. 

We learn from Mr Smith that a 
great Chaldean work on astronomy 
and astrology, that covered seventy 
tablets, and contained about 8,000 
lines of writing, must be now in the 
ruins. Fragments of it are now in 
the museum. There is also a Chal- 
dean history of comets to be re- 
covered. Working records of astro- 
nomical observations and celestial 
phenomena are being looked for, 
and they will be very valuable. 
Only a few of these have yet been 
found. Mr. Smith expects to unearth 
a great variety of literary relics. The 
slight research made in some of the 
Babylonian mounds have shown the 
existence of a curious class of tablets 
on mathematical subjects, including 
multiplication tables, lists of square 
and cube roots, etc. It would be 
decidedly important to obtain repre- 
sentative specimens of these for ma- 
thematicians. The ruined palaces 
of the kings contain in their libraries 
various works on scientific and gene- 
ral subjects. Among these may be 
named several classes of tablets on 
grammar, natural history, geography, 
and the useful arts. 

Mr. Smith tells us that there are 
traces of a large and singularly rich 
collection of imaginative legends, 
both in Assyria and Babylonia 
(Chaldea), but few of them have yet 
been recovered ; and he mentions 
one good example of such docu- 
ments, the cuneiform account of 
the descent of the goddess Ishtar 
into Hades. There is even a lighter 
kind of literature expected from 
Chaldea, such as few people would 
anticipate. 

One relic of this sort has been 
brought to England, a fable in which 
the horse and the ox discourse toge- 
ther, comparing their respective fates. 
“* ZEsop and Babrius are moderns 
of yesterday compared to these old 
authors,” 
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The Plains of Shinar on the Euph- 
rates, and the Assyrian Valleys on 
the Tigris (continuous plains of 
Mesopotamia), are still the abiding 
places of traditional romance. Mr, 
Layard narrates some of these : 

“‘ In one place there is a cave with 
a tablet above it, which has been 
partly obliterated by a rude cross, 
The cave is known to the native 
people as the Khazana Kaponsi, or 
the Treasure Gate, and is held to be 
a sacred spot by Christians and 
Mussulmans. Beneath it, an iron 
gate, guarded by genii, armed with 
swords of flame, closes the entrance 
to a great hall filled with all manner 
of riches. The magic words that 
can alone open this portal are con- 
tained in the inscription, which is 
guarded at night by a serpent, who 
retires at break of day into a hole 
near fhe cave.” 

Another recess in a rock near the 
Lake Wan retains the following 
highly fanciful tradition. Itis called 
Meher Kaponsi, the Shepherd’s 
Cavern. The story is that a shep- 
herd, having fallen asleep beneath 
it, was told in a dream the magic 
words that opened the portal. He 
awoke, and at once tried the talis- 
man. ‘The stone doors flew apart, 
and disclosed to his astonished eyes 
a vast hall, stored with inexhaustible 
riches, but as he entered, they closed 
behind him. He filled with gold 
the bag in which, as he tended his 
flocks, he carried his daily food. 
After repeating the magic summons, 
he was permitted to issue into the 
open air. But he had left his crook, 
and must return for it. The doors 
again unclosed at his bidding. 
After securing his crook, he sought 
to retrace his steps, but had for- 
gotten the talisman. His faithful 
dog remained outside until nightfall. 
As his master did not come back, it 
took up the bag of gold, carried it to 
the shepherd’s wife, and led her to 
the gates of the cave. She could 
hear the cries of her husband, and 
they are heard to this day, but no 
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one can give him help. Wild sounds, 
no doubt, have been heard within the 
ruins to which the Shepherd’s Cavern 
leads, caused by imprisoned air, or 
some wild creature who had made its 
lair in the dark and lone recesses. 
In this very ancient tradition have 
we not the original “‘ Open Sesame” 
of the “ Arabian Nights ?” 

The historical records that the 
mounds must yield, according to all 
that we have been told by explorers 
of Chaldea and Assyria, and by in- 
ference from the valuable inscriptions 
already broughtto Paris and England, 
will shed most remarkable light onthe 
historical records of the Bible, con- 
firming their statements of fact in 
every particular,when fairly examined. 

Chaldea was, above all nations, 
‘a land of graven images” for wor- 
ship. “They are mad upon their 
idols.” That grand and terrible 
drama, the history of the Jews in 
Chaldea and Assyria, arose out of 
the gigantic system of idolatry that 
spread from Shinar as a pestilence, 
until it had deeply infected all other 
existing communities of mankind. 
How it originated in such force so 
soon after the Flood is a great mys- 
tery. The earliest people of Chaldea 
must have known the One True God 
from the people of the ark; yet in 
the new flood-legend, written certainly 
at no great distance of time after 
the catastrophe, we see to/what a 
height idolatrous belief had risen. 
After a time, the Most High, whose 
existence is forgotten, or defied, calls 
out a man of the Chaldees to found 
a new and holier race, who shall 
restore and preserve the lost spiritual 
worship of One God. To them is 
confided the glorious trust, for which 
they are raised up, richly endowed, 
and set apart. The covenant which 
I AM deigned to make with that 
sacred race had for its first condition, 
guarded by special promises and 
threatenings, that command to have 
no other gods, and to make no graven 
images, to bow down to them, or 
worship them, 
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But the Jews repeatedly rebelled, 
deserted the spiritual worship of the 
One Invisible God, and gave their 
hearts to idols. At one time they 
“walked in the statutes of the hea- 
then, did secretly strange things 
which were not right, built them high 
places (for the worship of the hea- 
venly bodies and of Baal) in all their 
cities, set up images in groves on 
every high hill, and under every 
green tree, and burnt incense on the 
high places, and wrought wicked 
things.” Many times we read of their 
sinking into the worst depths of 
idolatrous profligacy and cruelty, 
compelling their sons and daughters 
to pass through the fire ; shedding 
innocent blood in human sacrifices ; 
practising divination and enchant- 
ment, and propitiating and commun- 
ing with evil spirits. Their abomin- 
able practices reached such a height, 
that Jehovah rejected all the tribes 
of Israel except one, that of Judah, 
and gave them up to captivity in 
Assyria. Part were carried away by 
Tiglath-Pileser, the rest by Shalmen- 
ezer. Israel’s cities of Samaria were 
occupied by men of Chaldea; and 
we have a curious picture in the znd 
Book of Kings of their intense idol- 
atry. Their notions of Jehovah were 
that he was a local god merely; 
and being troubled by lions, they 
supposed the calamity was caused 
by their not knowing “the manner 
of the god of the land ;” so they ap- 
plied to their king, and a captive 
priest of Israel was sent from Assyria 
to teach them “ the manner.” That 
done, they, being a mixed people of 
different nations, made each gods of 
their own, and put them in the 
houses on the high places that Israel 
had built. An interesting confirma- 
tion of the Chaldaic origin of the 
legend of the Flood is afforded by 
the enumeration of the gods thus 
made: “The men of Cuth made 
Nergal.” In the legend we read: 
“the destroyer Nergal overturned.” 
And how terrible were some of the 
rites paid to these destructive gods 
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by these same new comers to Sama- 
ria we have an instance: “The Se- 
pharvites burnt their children in fire 
to Adrammelech and Anamilech, the 
gods of Sepharvaim.” 

The idolatry and punishment of 
the tribe of Judah followed in a 
parallel line with those of Israel. 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came 
up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them. After that 
he advanced, with great swelling 
words, against Jerusalem, under the 
good King Hezekiah. But Jehovah 
declared : ‘ He shall not come into 
this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with shield, nor 
cast a bank against it. By the way 
that he came, by the same shall he 
return, and shall not come into this 
city.” That night the camp of the 
Assyrians was smitten, and “in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses.” So Sennacherib returned 
and dwelt at Nineveh. And as he 
was worshipping in the house of 
Nisroch his god, two of his sons 
smote him with the sword, and a 
third son, Kserhaddon, reigned in his 
stead. A few more years, and Judah 
is sentenced for her barbarous idola- 
tries, when Jerusalem itself was pol- 
luted from one end to the other with 
the shedding of innocent blood by 
Manasseh, “who made his son to 

vass through the fire, and observed 
times, and used enchantments, and 
\ealt with familiarspirits and wizards, 
nd set up a graven image of an idol 
i the temple of Solomon itself.” 
(hen Nebuchadnezzar, King of Ba- 
ylon, who had spread his conquests 
from the river of Egypt to Euphrates, 
vesieged Jerusalem, and carried away 
» Babylon the principal part of the 
tribe of Judah, “ none remained save 
xe poorest sort of the people of the 
ind ;” and all the treasures of Solo- 
mon’s temple and of the king of 
‘udah’s palace, went to Babylon. 
nother siege of Jerusalem soon fol- 
\owed, when Zedekiah the king, who 
ad rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘as taken and judged (after the 
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manner of some of the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs). His two sons were slain 
before his eyes ; those eyes were then 
put out, he was bound with fetters of 
brass, and carried to Babylon. A 
third time we see the forces of Ba- 
bylon wasting Jerusalem, and a more 
complete destruction could hardly 
be. The temple, the king’s house, 
and every great man’s house, was 
burnt with fire. The city walls were 
broken down, and all the inhabitants 
were carried away except a remnant 
of the poor of the land left to be 
vine-dressers and husbandmen. 

The seventy years’ captivity, and 
thedestruction of Babylon atitsclose, 
form a most moving tragedy, and 
one, with the prophecies that foretold 
all this, that every man, woman, and 
child should know; for of all the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, 
there is none to surpass this. The 
story of the taking of Babylon by 
the Medes, without any warning—of 
the mysterious hand that traced on 
the wall the “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
Upharsin”—is one of the most thril- 
ling scenes of Bible history. And 
as to the moral purpose of the pro- 
phecy of the doom, it would be quite 
consistent with the manner of the 
prophetic judgments, that, if Chal- 
dea would have listened to the pro- 
phets of Jehovah, who were placed 
in the midst of her for her good, 
and who distinctly warned Babylon 
of the punishment that was coming 
—if she had only turned from her 
idolatries to the living God—she, like 
Nineveh, who was subsequently 
warned, might have been saved. 
“We would have healed Babylon, 
but she is not healed.” ‘No, Baby- 
lon is fallen, is fallen, and all the 
graven images of her gods he hath 
broken into the ground.” “And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall 
never be inhabited, neither shall it 
be dwelt in from generation to gene- 
ration; neither shall the Arabian 
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pitch his tent there; neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures.” The 
“heaps” or mounds of Babylon are 
distinctly named. “Behold, I am 
against thee, O thou most proud !” 
* And Babylon shall become heaps, 
an astonishment, and an hissing, 
without an inhabitant. Her cities 
are a desolation. And I will punish 
Bel in Babylon, I will do judgment 
upon the graven images of Babylon. 
A sound of a cry cometh from Baby- 
lon, and great destruction upon the 
land of the Chaldeans.” We can 
see the prophet Jeremiah’s messen- 
ger reading in the midst of the great 
city the written doom, and then bind- 
ing a stone to the roll, and casting it 
into the midst of Euphrates, uttering 
the terrible words: “ Thus shall 
Babylon sink, and shall not rise !” 
The “heaps” of Assyria have lain 
in their awful desolation upwards of 
2000 years, almost unvisited except 
by fanatical Mahommedans, and half- 
barbarous native tribes. And it is 
strange indeed to read that there are 
still dwelling in that land people who 
are as veritable remains of the an- 
cient Chaldees and Assyrians as the 
mounds and ruined palaces. 
Niebuhr first drew intelligent at- 
tention to the richly stored valleys of 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris. Mr. Rich, 
the East Indian Company’s Resident 
at Bagdad, first opened slightly 
some of the mounds of Babylon, 


-and brought the few but valuable 


relics he discovered to England. He 
also went to look for the ruins of 
Nineveh, but left Mosul, little dream- 
ing that there lay buried the palaces 
of the Assyrian kings. When M. 
Botta began his explorations, he first 
desired to open a mound named 
Nebbi Younis, on which is built a 
small village named Niniouah, It 
was supposed that: here was the last 
remnant of the famous Nineveh. 
Here Mr. Rich had seen subterra- 
nean walls covered with cuneiform 
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inscriptions. But the Mosque of 
Nebbi Younis, on the mound, is sup- 
posed by the Turks to contain the 
tomb of Jonah (there does not exist 
any evidence of this, though there 
may have been here some early 
Christian church or monastery dedi- 
cated to Jonah). M. Botta dared 
not open the mound, and he turned 
his attention to another, that of 
Kouyunjik, and set a party of Arabs 
to excavate it. Kouyunjik is situ- 
ated to the north of the village of 
Niniouah, to which it is joined by 
the remains of an ancient wall of 
sun-burnt bricks. It was an immense 
artificial hill. Botta commenced 
where a few bricks of large size, 
joined by bitumen, seemed to be the 
remains of some ancient building. 
But three months of excavation only 
brought to light fragments of bas- 
reliefs and inscribed slabs. The 
natives became curious as to what 
he was about. ‘They heard that he 
bought any stones bearing irscrip- 
tions, and one inhabitant of the vil- 
lage of Khorsabad brought him two 
large bricks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, saying that he could bring him 
as many more as were wanted, for 
there were plenty of them about his 
village. The man was a dyer, and 
built his ovens of the bricks obtained 
from the hill on which the village 
was built. Botta, failing of success 
at Kouyunjik, sent some workmen 
to Khorsabad, and their reports in- 
duced him to go over, when he was 
shown the opening of an Assyrian 
palace. In this apparently accidental 
manner he was led to the discovery 
of an immense monument, to be 
compared in.richness and ornament 
with the most sumptuous productions 
of Egypt. This was the palace of 
Sargon of Isaiah (xx.), who reigned 
about 725 B.c. The edifice had, in 
fact, been called Sardoun’ for many 
ages. With the exception of one 
afterwards brought to light, this 
Khorsabad ruin is the most ancient 
yet discovered. 

The first opening of Sorgon’s pa- 
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lace, was a spacious room filled with 
earth and rubbish. On clearing a 
space around the walls, they were 
found to-be pannelled throughout on 
the lower part, by slabs of a greyish 
alabaster set upright, and sculptured 
in bas-reliefs of a striking character. 
This was the first view of the admi- 
rable bas-reliefs which are the most 
remarkable productions of Assyrian 
art. No other country can rival 
them in this respect. They are all 
in low-relief, and represent persons, 
scenes, events, of the utmost variety, 
in the times of the kings,—wars, 
seiges, conquests, banquets,  tri- 
umphs, huntings, punishments, exe- 
cutions, amusements, &c. M. Botta 
found that one room led into ano- 
ther, in a long and regular line, all 
alike covered around the lower part 
of the walls with the alabastered 
sculptured slabs bearing inscriptions. 
He sunk a well to ascertain what 
was below the level of the floor, and 
instantly came upon other bas-reliefs, 
that offered to view the first perfect 
figures he had seen. He found also 
two others—so he went on working 
for months in this splendid mine of 
Assyrian art, until the whole grand 
plan of a magnificent palace was laid 
bare—and beyond it, a line of 
mounds which formed the grand en- 
closure, the whole space occupied 
by this quadrangle and buildings is 
about 1} mile square. The princi- 
pal mound is in two parts; an up- 
per about 650 feet and 30 feet high, 
and a lower about 1350 feet by 300. 
A broad flight of steps leading to the 
upper building has been uncovered. 
At one corner is a low pyramidal 
elevation, which may mark the re- 
mains of a watch-tower or a royal 
tomb. 

M. Botta was hindered by a variety 
of serious difficulties—first, the oppo- 
sition of the Pasha of Mosul, who 
thought M. Botta was seeking for 
hidden treasures to enrich himself— 
gold and silver, and jewels. The 
unhealthiness of the marshy environs 
of Khorsabad proved almost fatal to 
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the French savant. Another diffi- 
culty was the necessity of removing 
ali the houses of the village which 
was built along the top of the mound, 
for the whole heap was full of ancient 
remains. Botta opened a door, and 
at the feet of one of the winged bulls 
which guarded it, he found a bronze 
lion. The head of another grand 
bull was next discovered. The Paris 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres gave him liberal support— 
they sent him an able artist to pre- 
serve exact copies of the sculptures 
that could not be removed. M. 
Flandin worked most cordially with 
Botta—one copying the sculptures 
as fast as they were uncovered— 
measuring the building and drawing 
its plan—the other transcribing the 
inscriptions. It was not without a 
feeling of delight that they were able, 
from hour to hour, to go and ob- 
serve what the pickaxe of the work- 
man uncovered, and to endeavour to 
guess the direction of the . walls 
which were still buried—to realise 
the scenes they would offer to 
view—and even to divine the sig- 
nification of the bas-reliefs as they 
were successively brought to light. 

For some time, almost 300 work- 
men were in full employment. But 
the village life was wretched—the 
sky burning, the air sickly. 

At the end of October, 1844, 
Botta announced that the exhuma- 
tion of all that was most worthy in 
the palace of Khorsabad was com- 
plete. All the works that could be re- 
moved, with infinite difficulty, were 
conveyed a distance of four leagues. 
They were a number of blocks, some 
weighing two or three tons. Botta 
had to invent everything, teach every- 
thing, for their conveyance. As 
cases could not be had of sufficient 
strength, he covered the precious 
bas-reliefs with beams, fastened by 
screws to corresponding pieces of 
wood, placed upon the other side of 
the stone. The axle-trees for the 
car took six weeks to make. Men 
only could be got to draw the car ; 
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200 meu were scarcely sufficient to 
draw along some of the blocks. The 
Tigris is navigated by rafts, con- 
structed by pieces of wood supported 
on inflated skins. Most ’ unfortu- 
nately, a raft laden with the most 
precious sculptures, was overturned, 
and sunk in the river. 

Not until the close of 1846 was 
the first collection of Assyrian anti- 
quities ever brought to Europe safely 
‘ lodged in Paris, where they now form 
one of the finest attractions of that 
noble museum. 

Mr. Layard next came upon the 
scene ; and the discovery of Sorgon’s 
palace at Nineveh was exceeded by 
those of Sennacherib and Assurpani- 
pal (Sardanapulus). Since Layard’s 
splendid success, other explorers 
have followed, and now the Deci- 
pherer of the Flood Tablet is in the 
field. He tells us that the mounds 
of Babylonia yet unexplored are 
perfect treasure-houses of ancient 
lore. The principal of these mounds 
he names: Sara, Hymer, Hillah, 
Warka (Erech). Under these are 
buried the remains of the early kings. 
When these are disinterred, many 
important questions will receive so- 
lution. One of these that Mr. Smith 
hopes to solve is the question as to 
the date of the origin of the great 
Hebrew nation. Abraham, father 
of this race, left Ur of the Chaldees 
during the time of Chedorlaomer, 
who ruled over Western Asia from 
Persia to the Mediterranean. The 
Babylonian (Chaldea) records, when 
recovered, will determine for us the 
date of Chedorlaomer, and thence of 
Abraham. 

Another point of great interest on 
which Mr. Smith tells us we may 
expect new discoveries to throw light 
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is the question as to the origin of the 
Semitic race itself, of which the He- 
brew people form one family. In 
very early times, Western Asia was 
inhabited by tribes of men whose 
language was totally different from 
that of its present inhabitants. These 
early communities founded the civi- 
lisation of Chaldea or Babylonia. 
At least 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era, these aborigines (the ancient 
Chaldeans) were conquered by the 
great Semitic stock from which have 
descended the Jews, Arabs, Syrians, 
and Assyrians. Until we recover all 
that lost history which now lies buried 
under the Babylonian mounds, we 
shall not know the exceedingly im- 
portant truth as to this and many 
other ethnological questions. The 
whole of the history, and almost all 
the literature, of the age of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, now lies buried at Babylon. 
Here are the records of the captivity 
of the Jews, and from this storehouse 
they brought to the Persian monarch 
the copy of the famous decree of 
Cyrus for the rebuilding of the ‘Tem- 
ple. Important knowledge is to be 
obtained from the memorial cylin- 
ders of baked clay which it was the 
custom for Assyrians and Babyloni- 
ans to place in the four corners of 
the foundations of their buildings, 
inscribed with records of the kings 
who raised the buildings. 

We cannot pursue this further at 
present, but would close with these 
significant words of the prophet: 
“ For the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber 
shall answer it. Woe to him that 
buildeth a tower with blood, and es- 
tablisheth a city by iniquity.” In 
this lies all the moral of the strange 
destiny of Chaldea and Assyria. 


M. B. 
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‘THE oldest and most conservative of 
nations, which for over four thousand 
years has had a well-defined history 
and civilisation, which covers a vast 
portion of the Asian world, which 
numbers in its peoples some four 
hundred millions of human beings, 
from whom have come to the occi- 
dental world, paper, printing, porce- 
lain, the compass, gunpowder, and 
tea—this government of such a vast, 
Strange, and yet vital nation, aban- 
dons its old policy of isolation and 
individual development, and, yield- 
ing to the pressure of the outside 
and trading world, steps forth to take 
its place in the family of nations, as 
one and an equal. It is an import- 
ant event, and second to none in its 
magnitude, and in the influence it is 
destined to exert upon China first, 
and then upon all the world. China, 
no doubt, took this step after many 
misgivings ; but already it was so 
complicated with other peoples and 
civilisations, that there seemed no 
other course open but to go forth 
fully and frankly upon the ways of 
modern civilisation. 

I am sure that all that pertains to 
this far-off land, and this peculiar 
people, will have mdére than ordinary 
interest, and the trouble is to know 
what to tell in the limits of this 
paper ; what is most desirable and 
interesting. _ Whatever it is will cen- 
tre about Pekinc, which now con- 
tains a population of one and a half 
million of souls. What these people 
mow are we may therefore attempt 
to know ; but who can venture to 
Say, even to guess, what they will be, 
even one hundred years hence, when 
upon their wonderful industry, eco- 
nomy, and persistency, is engrafted 
the vast power of our machinery and 
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organisation? Who can predict? 
One thing is remarkable, that with 
all their conservatism and adoration 
of the Past, they do accept and 
adopt readily and quickly many of 
our ways ; as is evidenced by their 
applying our systems of insurance, 
of telegraphs, of army organisations, 
of gunboats, &c., &c. ; all of which 
are now being rapidly adopted there. 

Peking? is an ancient city, whose 
date we cannot fix. It was the resi- 
dence of Kublai-Khan about the 
year 1264; and in the year 1421 
was established as the capital city of 
Yung Lo, third emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, and las remained so since 
that time. 

It is in the midst of a wide alluvial 
plain, in the northern part of the 
empire, and not far from the “ Great 
Wall,” which still stands. The city 
is enclosed by a wall, faced with 
large brick, sixty to seventy feet in 
height ; and is thirty to sixty feet 
wide on the top. From this wall 
you look down upon the great city— 
or cities—its houses, temples, and 
leafy gardens. Along the wall and 
at its angles are large and high 
towers, which are used for barracks 
for the guards, who always watch 
over the city. 

It is divided into two parts, one 
the Tartar, or Manchu, the other the 
Chinese city. The Tartar city has 
three enclosures, one within the 
other, the centre of all being the 
Emperor’s city—sometimes called 
“The Forbidden City ”—containing 
the imperial palaces and their sur- 
roundings. Here the roofs are co- 
vered with yellow porcelain, the 
colour of royalty, which glitter in the 
shining sun. Here is a vast assem- 
blage of palaces, pavilions, porticos, 
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devoted to the Emperor and the 
ladies and the attendants of the royal 
household. In the centre of the 
great flower-garden, in which grow a 
variety of trees, stands the palace of 
the Emperors. The principal gate 
or entrance to this is called the gate 
of the Mid-day Sun, for through it 
walks forth the Emperor himself. 

A few words as to the present 
Emperor, so recently married, and 
his court: the Emperor is a boy of 
but seventeen years, son of the se- 
cond wife of the former Emperor ; 
so that the first and second wives 
are now Empress dowagers, and 
equal in rank and power. They are 
in a sort regents, having, however, 
but little absolute power. ‘The Em- 
peror becomes of age at sixteen, when 
he assumes the powers of royalty. 
The Emperor's name is Tsai-chun, 
which is never employed in speaking 
or writing of or tohim, The style 
of his reign is Tung-Chih, which is 
used with more reference to the Ca- 
lendar than to the Emperor. During 
life he is only called “The Empe- 
ror.” At his death a special name 
will be given to him, by which he 
will ever be spoken of officially. The 
name Tung-Chih means “ Union in 
the cause of law and order.” 

It is often supposed that an Em- 
peror is absolute, that his will is law, 
that his smile opens Paradise, and 
his frown is death. But this seems 
not to be so, not even in China. If 
the Emperor proposes to issue a de- 
cree, to enact a law, it must be 
written out; then it is to be sub- 
mitted to a secretary, or proper legal 
adviser, who, familiar with the laws 
and usages of China, pronounces for 
or against it. If he is adverse, it 
may be submitted to another juris- 
consult; but unless the proposed 
decree is acceded to by another tri- 
bunal than the Emperor, it does not 
become a law. 

At the head of the cabinet is now 
Prince Kung. He is a kind of prime 
minister, and really represents the 
government. Associated with him 
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are three to five, who form a sort of 
Cabinet, and who, although not re- 
cognised by any Constitution, are 
the real advisers and rulers of China, 
The Grand Secretariat, however, is 
the highest legal official body, and is 
next to the Emperor. It is a body 
of six members—three of whom are 
Tartars, and three Chinese. They 
are, or were lately, as follows :— 


Kwan-Wen 
Wo-Jin 
Jui-Chang 
Kea-Chen 
Tsung-Kuoh Fan 
Lo-Ping Chang 
A person to be appointed to this. 
post must have taken the highest 
literary degree at his outset in life. 
The members of the Grand Secreta- 
riat, as such, have little immediate 
influence in affairs. Their chief duty 
is to receive all imperial decrees, see 
that the action taken on them is in 
accordance with the law of the land, 
and to forward them to their desti- 
nation. 

Government action is taken either 
on the direct action of the Emperor 
or his immediate advisers, or on 
memorials presented by the high 
authorities of the capital or provinces. 

In ordinary cases, the mode of 
procedure is as follows :—the memo- 
rial is forwarded through a board of 
registration to the office of the Grand 
Council, where it is used and sugges- 
tions are made, or draft of a decree 
drawn up for action thereon, This 
is laid before the throne, and if ap- 
proved, is sent to the Grand Secreta- 
riat to be copied and despatched. 

A peculiar feature of the centrah 
government, is a body of men who 
may be known as censors, “ Imperial 
reminders,” “ Eyes and Ears of the 
Emperor.” They visit different por- 
tions of the Empire, either openly or 
secretly, to examine or report. They 
may, and often do, memorialise the 
government, censuring its own acts. 
in most positive terms, and they do 
this with impunity. 


Tartars or Manchus. 


Chinese. 
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A brief extract from Williams’ 
“Middle Kingdom” will illustrate 
two things: first, the freedom of 
these censors ; and second, the fact 
that queens are prone to extrava- 
gance :— 

“They recommend, therefore, a re- 
duction in the disbursements of the 
imperial establishment. Among the 
items mentioned by these oriental 
Joseph Humes, which they consider 
extravagant, are a lac of taels’ 
(100,000) for flowers and rouge in 
the seraglio, and 120,000 in salaries 
for waiting-boys ; two lacs were ex- 
pended on the gardens of Yuenming, 
and almost half a million of taels 
upon the parks of Jeh-ho, while the 
salaries to officers and presents to 
women at Yuenming were ovef four 
lacs.” 

They proposed to abolish these 
“foolish expenditures.” Very frank, 
indeed. 

Let it be borne in mind, that 
through all its history, through all 
wars and convulsions, even the de- 
posing of Emperors, and the chang- 
ing of dynasties, the laws and con- 
stitutions of China never change. 
They remain—a paternal despotism, 
founded upon the idea of the family, 
of which the Emperor is the head. 

Of the private life of the Emperor 
and his Queens we can know but 
little, for but little is known even in 
China. Besides his city palaces, he 
has his country palaces among the 
hills some twelve or fifteen miles 
from the city, where, during the in- 
tense heats of summer, he seeks the 
delights of coolness and verdure. 
One of these great palaces was rifled 
and burned by the English and 
French troops in their advance upon 
Pekin in 1860. It was described as 
a luxurious and delicious retreat. 

The Button of the Mandarin or 
‘dignitary all have heard of, but so 
far I have seen nothing which defines 
it. It is a symbol of rank, worn on 
ithe top of the cap, and is of nine 
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varieties, expressing so many degrees 
of official distinction: 1, the plain 
coral; 2, the figured coral; 3, the 
blue-transparent ; 4, the blue-dark ; 
5, the white-transparent; 6, the 
white-opaque ; 7, the plain gold; 8, 
the figured gold ; 9, the silver. 

To Peking are gathered the taxes 
of the Empire, many of which are 
paid in kind, so that there exist 
within the walls vast granaries and 
storehouses for their reception. The 
land immediately surrounding the 
city is dry and unproductive, and it 
demands irrigation ; so that most of 
the food is brought from a distance. 

Clustered around the imperial 
centre is another enclosure, some- 
times called the “Flag City,” or 
Imperial City,” where live the vari- 
ous princes and officials and their 
attendants. ‘The colour of the roofs 
here is green. Gathered about them, 
too, is the vast army of the nation, 
estimated as counting in Peking 
nigh half a million of men. 

This Tartar city is separated from 
the Chinese city by a wall and gates, 
and contains about fifteen square 
miles. The Chinese city, also pro- 
tected by walls, is somewhat smaller, 
but more populous. 

The Manchu-Chinese are large 
and fine-looking, and are said to be 
fair samples of this people. The 
complexion is very light yellow ; and 
the expression of the faces most in- 
telligent. The mouth is, perhaps, 
the most ill-formed feature. Their 
manners are elegant, and they are 
said to be scholars in their own 
country. This naturally brings us 
to the most striking peculiarity of 
Chinese government and civilization. 
It is this—that there is there no aris- 
tocracy, no feudal system, as in 
Japan, but that offices of honour and 
trust are filled throughout the Em- 
pire by men who have distinguished 
themselves in the schools of the 
country, and have passed the rigid 
examination prescribed. We should 
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admit that this is a superior test to 
that of birth or favoritism, such as 
prevails in most Christian lands. 
Once in three years the students 
gather at Peking from all parts of 
the Empire to undergo a careful and 
thorough examination as to their 
claims for places of honour or profit. 
At the last examination some 12,000 
students were examined, and as 
there are but few prizes, we may 
imagine the fearful anxiety which 
may have filled their minds. Not 
until the morning of the day of exa- 
mination does any examiner know 
what students he may have put in 
his hands ; thus every care is taken 
to guard against improper influences. 
In a great hall the students are as- 
sembled. In it are some ten thou- 
sand small rooms or cells, each of 
which is to contain one student. 
Here for three days and two nights 
he remains, supplied only with paper, 
ink, and food, to write out his an- 
swers to the questions proposed. He 
must see no books, and must have 
speech with no man. The exami- 
nation lasts for nine days, and but 
twice in that time is the student 
allowed to go forth from the hall. 
Then all is ended, and in due time 
the themes are pronounced upon, 
and the position of each man be- 
comes, for the time, established. 
Most of the themes, it is said, per- 
tain to the literature of the past, and 
to the topics of government. 

The philosophy of the sages, as 
expressed in the “ Four Books,” is 
the word of wisdom which com- 
mends itself now to the Chinese 
mind, and has socommended itself 
for more than two thousand years. 
It is no subtle, hidden, abstruse 
mystery, which few can or will un- 
derstand and accept ; but is so sim- 
ple, so true, so wise, that no earnest 
and true spirit fails to accept it. 
Briefly, it may be said to consist of 
rules for the conduct of life, written 
down by a good and wise teacher ; 
rules based upon a consciousness of 
right, and a heart in harmony with 
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humanity. The man who _ first 
enunciated this philosophy of life to 
the Chinese was the man we call 
Confucius (Kung-fu-tze), born 551 
B. C., died 479 B.c. He was re- 
vered in his own life-time as a wise 
man ; he is so reverenced now—not 
asa god. He assumed no divine 
power, pretended to no supernatural 
light, but said to men, “ Stand by the 
old truths—the old virtues which 
have been from the beginning ; ac- 
cept them, follow them!” He did 
not cry “go forward,” but rather, 
“look backward, to see the divine 
truths which God made plain to our 
ancestors, and which he has indeed 
written in our own hearts.” 


Leaving Confucius, who belongs 
to the past, let us try to get a 
glimpse into the great city of Peking 
of to-day. 

Broad streets, one hundred feet 
wide, run through the Chinese city 
at right angles, upon which are the 
great shops where the principal 
business is done. The houses are 
of but one story, built of grey brick, 
and often plastered and coloured. 
Awnings and booths encroach upon 
the street, and much space is taken 
up by piles of goods, so arranged as 
to attract the eyes of the purchaser, 
Flags and streamers make all gay; 
and tall posts and perpendicular 
signs are covered with extravagant 
praise of the goods which the mer- 
chant desires to sell. These great 
streets are thronged during the busy 
hours of morning and evening. They 
are not paved, and the side streets 
are narrow and neglected. Clouds 
of dust fill the air during a portion 
of the year, and particularly during 
the winter months, when not a drop 
of rain falls upon the light alluvial 
soil. Nor are the streets lighted; 
for after nightfall few persons go 
about. ; 

A police, armed with strong whips, 
endeavours, however, to preserve 
order and repress thefts. The fat 
of sheep and the oil of seals suffice 
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for lamps. Fuel is brought from the 
coal-mines thirty or forty miles, and 
on the backs of camels. These are 
most striking and picturesque, as 
they are seen in long strings of a 
hundred or more, making their way 
across the broad plain. Carriages 
like ours do not exist, but small co- 
vered carts, without springs, and 
drawn by mules, are to be hired in 
the streets, as are also sedan-chairs, 
Comparatively few ladies are to be 
seen in the streets, for it is not 
“proper” for a lady to be going 
about alone. The food shops are, 
as everywhere, most numerous ; but 
the shops for clothing materials are 
most elegant and spacious. The 
materials for clothes are cottons, 
silk, crape, linen, and woollen. But 
the woollen goods are mostly of 
Russian manufacture. The shop- 
keepers are men. ‘Tailors are men, 
and they also make the clothes for 
women—exceptthose made at home. 

Rice and tea are the great articles 
of diet here, as in all China; but 
beef, mutton, pork, and chickens, 
are considerably used—pork being 
the principal meat of the lower clas- 
ses. 

Unlike other cities, Peking is 
rife with rural sounds; for geese, 
ducks, chickens, pigs, dogs, cats, and 
many kinds of birds, are kept alive 
and in cages for sale, and their va- 
rious voices add considerably to the 
din of a great city. 

It is not uncommon to see various 
avocations carried on in the open 
street. ‘The barber twangs his tools, 
and prepares to plait the tails, shave 
the head, smooth the eyebrows, &c., 
&c, ; a cook, under his broad um- 
brella, fries and stews to tickle the 
taste of some hungry Chinaman; a 
fortune-teller is ready to tell what Ae 
thinks you want to know ; a medical 
man is not above giving you a dose 
in the street for a quarter of a dol- 
lar ; an itinerant bookseller will sup- 
ply you with the “ Classics,” or with 
a love-song for a few cash ; and here 
too, as elsewhere, wretched beggars 
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ply their wretched trade, and so wear 
out their wretched lives. 

A very considerable manufacture 
and trade goes on in lanterns, which 
are made of every conceivable pat- 
tern and price. They are often of 
the finest silk, and three or four feet 
high, exquisitely painted, and some- 
times ornamented with movable 
figures. ‘The prices range from two 
hundred dollars each to a few cents. 
They are carried in the streets, and 
they are hung in the doors of houses. 
About the opening of the New Year 
(February or January) is held a 
“ Feast of Lanterns,” which is one of 
the gayest and most peculiar of their 
festivals. 

It must be known that all this 
vast population of a million and a 
half of human beings live upon the 
Court of the Emperor. ‘The soil 
around Peking is a deep alluvial 
loam, very fertile in itself; but owing 
to the scarcity of rain, much irriga- 
tion is required. With all the draw- 
backs of climate, most excellent 
vegetables of all kinds are produced 
in great abundance all round Peking, 
and farmers raise thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and other grain in 
proportion, such as barley, millet, 
maize, buckwheat, &c.; but a large 
proportion of the food comes from a 
distance. Neither is there any com- 
merce, nor are there any but small 
manufactures. The food and the 
goods are brought in from the more 
productive parts of China, and they 
are paid for by the proceeds of the 
taxes which centre here. 

It is impossible that there should 
not at times be great suffering among 
the poor and degraded ; after a long 
and cold winter, it is not uncommon 
that men perish of want, and now 
and then the body of one who has 
perished thus miserably may be seen 
in the open street. The Govern- 
ment attempts to alleviate this suf- 
fering by the issuing of food and 
clothing; but remembering that 
opium and samshoo (a kind of rum) 
vitiate these people too, we find that 
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the recipients of Government aid do 
exchange their comforts for the de- 
lirium of intoxication, and thus per- 
ish. I have been curious to know 
how far opium—which has been 
forced upon these people by English 
commerce—is used in Peking, and 
find the estimate of some members 
of the Embassy puts it at one-third 
of the population. There are about 
one hundred opium-shops in the 
whole city where a smoke can be 
had ; but its more common use is at 
home, and in small quantities. Few, 
they say, use it to excess ; but in all 
cases it is pernicious, and the habit 
once formed, it is almost impossible 
to resist it. Intoxicating drinks are 
made from millet and from rice ; but 
Mr. Secretary Brown states that in 
the whole period of his stay in Pe- 
king, he does not recall a drunken 
man in the streets ; and that brawl- 
ing and fighting are never witnessed. 
‘Tobacco, too, is smoked as with us, 

I would like to impress it upon 
our people, men and women too, 
that in China, where one may sup- 
pose they know something about 
tea, they drink it very weak—a mere 
infusion sometimes made in a cup ; 
so that ¢hey drink the spirit or soul 
of the plant, we the dross, or coarser 
part. 

Asking one of the most intelligent 
of the Embassy about the most thriv- 
ing occupations of Peking, I was 
told that pawnbroking and banking 
were among them. Pawnbrokers 
are rich men; that does not seem to 
indicate a good state of society, but 
the reverse. Bankers may and do 
issue paper-money, which is in com- 
mon use, redeemable, of course, in 
coin or silver. ‘ Cash,” the brass 
coin of China, is used in small trans- 
actions, and Mexican dollars are 
also acceptable ; though most of the 
silver is used in blocks not coined, 
and goes by weight. 

A large part of the people—more 
than half, my informant thinks—live 
in their own houses; but houses 
may be hired. The rental of an or- 
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dinary good house is thirty to forty 
dollars a year ; though some few are 
worth, perhaps, four or five hundred. 
The pay of the common labouring 
man is thirty or forty cents a day, 
and the wages of a good cook, man 
or woman, is some #3 a year. This 
is not very luxurious; and as the 
wages of a good cook in San Fran- 
cisco is some £70a year, we need 
not wonder if California soon swarms 
with enterprising Chinese, who in a 
year or so will return millionaires, 
But will they be better or happier 
then than now? 

Dress, that most interesting mat- 
ter, seems not to be regulated by 
Isw, but rather by custom. Silk isa 
favourite wear for men as well as for 
women; and the fashion of gar- 
ments changes but little from year 
to year. The sleeve may be wider 
or narrower, the skirt longer or short- 
er, but the violent transformations 
invented in Paris do not prevail in 
Peking. ‘There is no Palais Royal 
in that city, and women do not 
astonish the world with clothes in 
their Bois de Boulogne, as they do 
in Paris. Silk, that most beautiful of 
fabrics, is an invention of the Chi- 
nese, and from them has spread over 
the world, until now France rivals 
and excels them in its production. 

There are many bookshops in Pe- 
king, and many books are sold, 
mostly the “ Classics” of their sages, 
of course ; but books of poetry and 
novels also are much sold and read. 
One of the Embassy gave me these 
three names as their most distin- 
guished poets—Li-Puh, Too-Foo, 
Wang-Wee ; and when I asked if 
they wrote of love, he shook his 
head: “No,” he said, ‘ poems 
about love are not written or read by 
good people, only by the bad.” I 
gathered that these poets wrote of 
the moral sentiments, and of rural 
scenés, No newspapers exist, and 
the Peking Gazette is only printed 
to give forth the decrees of the Em- 
peror and the news of the govern- 
ment. But the larger portion of the 
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men are able to read or write, and 
schools are very common, though 
they seem not to be a governmental 
system. Of the thousands of unsuc- 
cessful students, many take to teach- 
ing as a profession. A school-room 
may be under a shed or an awning, 
and all the furniture needed is a 
bench and desk for the scholar, and 
a seat for the master; a good bam- 
boo stick or whip is indispensable. 
In one corner of this most primitive 
school-house will be found a tablet 
dedicated to Confucius and the god 
of letters. The ordinary pay is half 
a dollar to a dollar a month for each 
scholar, though in some of the more 
select schools it is, of course,’ higher. 
The “ Book of Rites” contains ela- 
borate and full directions for bring- 
ing up and educating children, and 
great pains seems to be given to 
these. Nurses and governesses must 
be “mild, affectionate, cheerful, kind, 
dignified, reserved, and careful in 
their conversation.” It is quite clear 
that the kind of nurses we intrust 
our children to would not do in Pe- 
king. Children must attend care- 
fully to good manners ; they must 
be attentive, kind, and respectful to 
the parents andrelatives, and, indeed, 
to all they come in contact with ; 
must be careful of their persons and 
clothes, and must reverence Confu- 
cius and the higher powers. It is 
to be feared that many of our chil- 
dren would not be acceptable in 
China. The great end of education 
among the ancient Chinese—and it 
is much so to-day—was not to fill 
the head, “ but to discipline the heart 
and purify the affections.” Our 
pian is rather the reverse of this. 
While, therefore, we have worse 
manners, and ruder natures, we £7ow 
more, and dare more, and do more ; 
and so we shall master the Chinese 
as we have the brown-skinned races 
of America—whether for their good 
or our own, remains to be seen. , 
Much nonsense and many false- 
hoods have been written about the 
Chinese, among them one that their 
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etiquette is most elaborate and ab- 
surd ; that the smallest thing cannot 
be done without bowings and _ back- 
ings and ridiculous genuflexions. 
The truth is, that the Chinese are a 
well-bred and sensible people, and 
behave as such; that the manners 
of a Chinese gentleman are much 
like those of a well-bred man any 
and everywhere. He is courteous 
and deferential, of course ; and much 
more general is this kind of man in 
Peking, it is said, than in New York 
—more’s the pity. A few other 
fables of this sort may be disposed 
of here. ‘ Rats,” we have from 
childhood read, “are an article of 
food in China ;” they are so in cases 
of distress or starvation, not other- 
wise. “Female children are com- 
monly put to death.” This is not 
true anywhere, as arule ; and if true 
at all, it is only in some out-of-the 
way and benighted district. ‘“ Wor- 
shipping idols prevails in China.” 
This is denied by the Chinese ; they 
say the idol or image is only a re- 
minder of the God or Spirit, just as 
our cross is a memorial of the Sa- 
viour ; in that way, and in no other. 
No one believes the image is a god, 
or can do any work of a god. So 
much for these libels, or traveller’s 
stories, which no fair-minded tra- 
vellers now credit. 

How do they marry in China, and 
what is the position of woman? 
These vital and interesting questions 
are answered in this way—Matches 
are made by the parents of the par- 
ties, not by the parties themselves. 
‘* Making love,” as we call it, there- 
fore, is not a fine art in Peking. 
Children are sometimes betrothed at 
avery early age. ‘There are cases 
where brokers or go-betweens are 
fhade use of, and marriage is the 
result. The rule is one wife; and 
she is the legal wife, and presides 
over the household. But other wives 
are permitted, which may be termed 
illegal or left-handed; these rarely 
exceed one in number, but some- 
times are two or three. It is not 
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highly reputable, and is excused 
when the first wife proves barren. 
The great desire of every Chinese is 
to have children to sweep his grave 
and venerate his memory. The 
children of the second wives, how- 
ever, are legal, and have precisely 
the same rights as those of the first. 
These second wives are sometimes 
bought for money, and are some- 
times taken out of the public houses 
of courtezans, when their beauty or 
charms have fascinatedaman. The 
sons who marry bring the wives to 
the father’s house, where they have 


their own rooms, but make one’ 


household. It is understood that 
women do ‘not quarrel in Peking, 
but the fact needs verification. 
Most women do not read, nor is pro- 
miscuous visiting allowed. They go 
out attended by their sons, or by 
some male relative. Nor do they 
go to the theatres with their hus- 
bands ; but they may and do have 
special entertainments. | Accom- 
plishments, such as dancing and 
singing, being some of the arts of 
public women, it is not reputable for 
ladies todo these things. They use 
white and red paint on their faces 
freely, which does not improve them 
in the eyes of Europeans. These 
women are said to be amiable, 
cheerful, and industrious ; such vir- 
tues their education requires, and 
such their habits of life seem to pro- 
duce. ‘These virtues, it is expected, 
we shall receive in large measure, in 
return for sewing machines, india- 
rubber shoes, and lucifer matches. 
Small feet are still the fashion to 
some extent among the old Chinese 
of the upper classes ; but not at all 
among the Manchus, who are really 
the highest race. There is a dis- 
tinction between the two races, but 
they are gradually becoming merged 
into one, and may be expected to 
lose their identity, now that the out- 
side flood is to flow in upon them. 
Some book-education is provided for 
women, and books are prepared for 
their use, but in the words of Lau- 
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Chau, one of their leading writers, 
“The education of a woman and 
that of a man are very disimilar,” 
&c. Woman’s influence is according 
to her moral character. ‘“‘ First, 
concerning obedience to her husband 
and to his parents. If unmarried, 
she has duties towards her parents, 
and to the wives of her elder bro- 
thers ; if a principal wife, a. woman 
must have no jealous feelings ; if in 
straitened circumstances, she must 
be contented with her lot; if rich 
and honourable, she must avoid ex- 
travagance and haughtiness. These 
teach her in times of trouble how to 
maintain her purity, how to give im- 
portance to right principles, how to 
observe widowhood, and how to 
avenge the murder of a relative, Is 
she a mother, let her teach her chil- 
dren ; is she a stepmother, let her 
love and cherish her husband’s 
children ; is her rank in life high, let 
her be condescending to her infe- 
riors ; let her wholly discard all sor- 
cerers, superstitious nuns, and 
witches ; in a word, let her adhere 
to propriety, and avoid vice.” 

‘* Rearing the silk-worm and work- 
ing cloth are the most important of 
the employments of a female; pre- 
paring and serving up the food for 
the household, and setting in order 
the sacrifices follow next, each of 
which must be attended to; after 
them study and learning can fill up 
the time.” 

All of this, it is expected, will be 
changed with the introduction of 
occidental civilisation, &c., &c. We 
read: “When the glorious sun of 
modern civilisation, the full efful- 
gence of knowledge, the benignant 
influences of machinery, shall pene- 
trate China, then its darkness shall 
vanish, and, peace and love shall 
abound.” We read such things as 
this, and it is even said there are 
some who believe it. Is it pos- 
sible ? 

Asking a Chinese of high rank if 
he thought our ladies handsome, he 
replied, “ Yes, very handsome, some 
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of them look like Chinese ladies.” 
These, I judged, he considered the 
beauties. Will our ladies take this 
as a compliment to themselves? 
While the women of Peking are in 
no sense slaves or degraded into 
mere servants of man, they live com- 
paratively secluded lives, and are 
not expected to, nor do they, sail 
out into the open sea of life. It is 
asserted, however, that there is less 
dyspepsia in Peking than in New 
York, and less wretchedness. Con- 
jugal infidelity is rare, for even if there 
were a will, there is no opportunity. 

Vice and crime exist in China as 
with us; perhaps not more, though 
in the rural districts, if we can be- 
lieve travellers, there is more out- 
right robbery. The great vice of 
the people of Peking is the use of 
opium, which commerce introduced 
and English guns compelled them to 
accept, against the decrees of the 
Emperor. It vitiates character and 
undermines life. We have no means 
of knowing whether its use is or is 
not on the increase ; but it is certain 
that all good Chinese deprecate it 
as an unmixed evil, and pray for its 
extinction. But “free trade” de- 
mands that it shall be convenient to 
the consumer, and free trade is with 
some a kind of religion. Theft or 
robbery isthe most common crime, 
and, except in extreme cases, is 
punished by whipping. Death is the 
punishment of murder, robbing 
graves, robbing the Emperor, &c. 
It is of three kinds—first, and most 
ignominious, is “the cutting in ten 
thousand pieces, or hacking‘ to pieces 
slowly ; second, is decapitation with 
the sword; and third, is strangu- 
lation. In Peking this takes place 
in the broad street of the Chinese 
city, in the presence of the whole 
people; and in the autumn, when 
there is a kind of jail-delivery a large 
number suffer. Mr. Secretary Brown 
states, that he saw some fifteen ‘suf- 
fer the two last punishments, the 
first being very rare. The execu- 
tioners, who are a part of the ma- 
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chinery of justice, and are not disre- 
putable, were talking freely with 
those near them. A vast concourse 
of orderly, grave people, filled the 
street; there was no shouting, no 
pushing, no oaths, no drunkenness, 
It was a sad, serious, dreadful time. 
Most of the condemned, either from 
long confinement or from being 
drugged or drunken, seemed but 
half conscious of their doom. Those 
to be decapitated bowed their heads, 
when a single blow of a sharp sword 
ended their lives. The strangulation 
was performed by a small cord being 
placed around the neck, which with 
a quick twist with a wooden stick 
ended them. It was not a sight to 
witness twice. 

The justices or magistrates act as 
examiners as well ay judges. Law- 
yers have not been invented by the 
Chinese mind. The magistrates are 
assisted by secretaries—a kind of 
notary—who from long study and 
experience are versed in the laws and 
usages, and who can give any infor- 
mation needed. The magistrate 
hears both sides, he questions, he 
decides ; and it is said that much 
bribery is practised, and but little 
justice got. We can believe it, for 
even with us, who have white skins, 
and a very free press, it is thought 
to prevail to some extent. 

A few words upon the religion of 
this vast people—which we propose 
to change—may well end this brief 
paper. The ancient religion of the 
nation seems to have been an adora- 
tion of the powers of nature ; and it 
would seem to have been one in- 
spired by a spirit of love rather than 
of slavish fear. But its vital life had 
died out, when Confucius appeared 
to revive and prolong it. Confu- 
cianism may now be called the State 
religion, that most practised by the 
emperors and the higher classes. It 
is a kind of mild rationalism, and is 
not aggressive. No missionary of 
Confucianism has ever appeared, so 
far as I know, in England, proposing 
to convert us to that faith. 
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The reverence or worship of an- 
cestors can hardly be called a reli- 
gion, though it is like one in that it 
is observed with certain rites. Tab- 
lets in honour of the dead are set up 
in every house over a sort of family 
altar; and at certain times flowers 
are offered and paper-money is 
burned at these shrines. The graves 
of the departed are also visited and 
are carefully kept. These graves are 
everywhere, all over China, in the 
middle of fields, and by the high- 
ways and byeways. “China is a 
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great graveyard,” said one. Why do 
you burn paper-money? I asked of 
Mr. Fung. ‘“ We believe in another 
life in a kind of Hades, where our 
friends now are; and we believe 
they want money there as we do 
here, and so we burn it, and it as- 
cends in smoke.” ‘This money is 
not the actual money of trade, but it 
is prepared and sold for this especial 
purpose. 

Two other sects prevail in Peking, 
that of Taou and that of Buddha. 


THE ORANGE TREE. 


THe man lies darkling in the boy, 
The Future dimly marks its morn ; 
Flushed with strange ripeness, Fear and Joy, 
Which fit our later life, are born. 


The boy springs brightening in the man, 
Frolics, at times, as years before, 

Runs gay and wild, as once he ran, 
Breathes the free life of days of yore. 


Happy the boy in manlike thought, 
Happy the man in boylike play ; 

Heart unto heart for ever wrought, 
Our earliest and our latest day ! 


Thus dark-bright trees by tropic floods 
Mingle the coming with the old ; 

The deep-hued fruitage shades the buds— 
The bud lies white amid the gold. 


SE ve 
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OUR HAIR. 
Tue hair, as we have stated in a_ corded in the sacred text, is sufficient 


former paper, is an important ad- 
junct to beauty. It is fortunately 
amenable to great improvement, by 
proper care and attention. All agree 
in the,one point that rich, luxuriant, 
flowing hair is not only graceful, in 
itself, but is an essential auxiliary to 
the utmost development of the per- 
sonal charms. Sculptors and painters 
have bestowed on its representation 
the highest skill, and its descriptions 
and praises have been sung by the 
poets of all ages. On a feminine 
head, whether in falling ringlets, 
chaste and simple bands, or artsiti- 
cally disposed braids, it is equally 
charming. Among all the refined 
nations of antiquity, as in all time 
since, the management, arrangement, 
and decoration of the hair formed a 
prominent and generally the leading 
portion of their toilet. The ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and other East- 
ern nations, bestowed on it the most 
elaborate attentions. The Jews of 
old, like their modern descendants, 
were proverbial for the luxuriance 
and richness of their hair, and the 
care which they devoted to it. Long, 
flowing black hair is represented to 
have been the glory of the ancient 
Jewess, and in her person to have 
exhibited charms of the most impos- 
ing character, whilst the chasteness 
of its arrangement was only equalled 
by its almost magic loveliness. Nor 
was this luxuriance and this attention 
to the hair confined to the gentler 
sex, for among pagan Orientals the 
hair and beard of the males were 
not less sedulously attended to. The 
reported beauty and the prodigious 
length and weight of the hair’ of 
Absolom, the son of David, as re- 
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to kindle the astonishment and envy 
of the most enthusiastic modern 
dandy that cultivates the hirsute or- 
nament of his person. Solomon the 
wise conceived the beauty of the 
hair of sufficient consequence to de- 
serve glorification in his Songs. 

Long, luxuriant hair was as much 
esteemed by many of the ancient 
European nations as by the Asiatics, 
though their attentions to it were of 
a ruder and less elaborate character. 
Such was especially the case with 
the Northern nations, and with some 
of those of Western Europe. The 
cultivation of the hair was a passion 
in Gaul —a characteristic which 
France has inherited ; and cutting it 
and cropping it were employed as 
punishments. 

The moderns, no less than the 
ancients, continue to hold a beauti- 
ful head of hair in high estimation. 
All persons are proud of it. It is an 
object admired and coveted by all. 
It is still considered an important 
qualification in manly beauty, and 
one of the very essentials of female 
comeliness. ‘The interest taken in 
the hair at the present day is shown 
by the enormous sums which are 
annually spent in Western Europe 
and in America in hair cosmetics, 
and in articles of the toilet connected 
with it. Polished Frenchmen and 
fastidious Englishmen bestow a vast 
amount of attention on this portion 
of the toilet, to the occasional neg- 
lect of some of its other equally im- 
portant functions. In France, the 
number of barbers, coiffeurs, perru- 
quiers, friseurs, &c., that display their 
signs in the streets of Paris, testify 
to the extreme interest devoted by 
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the population to the crinal covering 


on their heads. 

Europeans, nevertheless, must 
yiela the palm to those whom they 
designate as savages, for not even 
the French can vie with the natives 
of New Ireland in the ornamentation 
of their hait. According to Captain 
Keppel, these aborigines possess a 
vast quantity of hair, which is frizzed 
out and coloured white, black, and 
red. The men part their hair in the 
middle, and present one half of their 
heads covered with a jet black mix- 
ture, whilst the other half is of a 
bright red or white. The crews of 
the boats were painted uniformly, 
and it must have been a curious 
sight for a crew to appear all black 
from one side of the ship, and then, 
rowing round the vessel, suddenly 
become white or red. 

The hair, though unsusceptible of 
expression under the will, like the 
mobile portion of the face, and 
though popularly regarded as a para- 
sitic growth than as an essential part 
of the body, is capable of being af- 
fected by the stronger emotions and 
passions. Most of us have experi- 
enced the sensation popularly de- 
scribed as “hair standing on end,” 
or seen the partial erection of the 
hair of women and children under 
similar circumstances—not to say 
witnessed its representation in sculp- 
tures and paintings. As for the 
effects of fear, grief, or anxiety, on 
the hair, we shall speak more of 
them hereafter. 

Now let us consider the purposes 
fulfilled by the hair and its forma- 
tion. Hairs are appendages of the 
skin, contributing to its defence, like 
the scarf-skin, of which latter, in- 
deed, they may be regarded as modi- 
fications, suited to a special use. 
The hairs cross the skin like the 
perspiratory and oil tubes, and re- 
semble both in the extent to which 
they are prolonged into it, the downy 
hairs, like the latter, being limited 
to the superficial strata. The long 
hairs, like the former, extending 
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more deeply, and even piercing it 
altogether, so as to reach the sub- 
cutaneous fat. Within the skin, each 
hair is enclosed in a sheath or tube, 
closed at its extremity where it sup- 
ports the roots of the hair, and con- 
structed, like the perspiratory and 
oil tubes, of three layers derived 
from the skin, These are a lining 
of scarf-skin, a middle vascular layer, 
and a protective or fibrous layer. 
These sheaths or hair tubes, as they 
resemble the perspiratory and oil 
tubes, so also do they imitate them 
in function. 

Each portion of the skin is organ- 
ised for the production of hairs, 
with the exception of the palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot. On the 
greater part of the body the hairs are 
short and fine, and in some instances 
they scarcely rise to above the level 
of the skin. In others, as in the 
scalp, the eyebrows, and in man the 
whiskers and beard, they grow to a 
considerable length. The length 
and thickness of the hair are regu- 
lated by a law of Nature, the hair of 
the head being always longer and 
finer than that of the beard, and the 
latter longer than the whiskers and 
eyebrows. When hairs are left to 
their natural growth, they attain a 
certain length, and are then thrown 
off by a process analogous to the 
change of coat in animals, their place 
being supplied by young hairs, which 
grow from the same tubes. This 
temporary decay of the hair happens 
also when it is kept cut. 

The length of the hair of the head 
in women ranges between twenty 
inches and a yard, and its weight to 
between six and eight ounces. In 
many instances the length far exceeds 
the above, and the case is known of 
a lady in whom it measures two 
yards, and trails on the ground when 
she stands erect. When the hair is 
frequently shaved, it becomes more 
persistent, and increases in strength 
and bulk. It has been calculated 
that the hair of the beard grows at 
the rate of one line and half in the 
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week. _ This will give a length of 
63 inches for ayear, so that an old 
man of eighty would have shaved 
from his chin twenty-seven feet of 
beard. This is by no means sur- 
prising, when Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
tells us in his treatise on “ Healthy 
Skin,” that according to Eble, there 
is in the Prince’s Palace at Eidam a 
painting of a carpenter whose beard 
was nine feet long, so that when en- 
gaged at work he was obliged to 
carry it in a bag, like a lawyer carries 

his briefs. Moreover, we are told 
by the same authority, that the 
Burgomeister, Hans Steiningen, hav- 
ing on one occasion forgotten to 
fold up his majestic beard, trod upon 
it as he ascended the staircase lead- 
ing to the Council Chamber of Brunn, 

and was thereby thrown down and 
killed. 

The shape of individual hairs is 
cylindrical for the smaller kinds and 
oval for those that are longer. With 
the view of ascertaining the thick- 
ness of hair, Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
made a series of curious experiments. 
He measured the diameter of 2000 
hairs taken from 38 persons, and 
found them to range between ;,',, and 
«2, of an inch, the mean being A) 
. of aninch. He then measured 
155 hairs taken from the heads of 
three South American chiefs and one 
New Zealander, and he ascertained 
the thickness of the hairs of the 
South Americans to be about the 
same as those from English heads, 
whilst the hairs belonging to the 
gentleman from New Zealand were 
somewhat thicker, averaging about 
the ,},, of an inch, 

‘To our surprise, we learn that the 
hair of the fair sex, who are so much 
superior to us in point of delicacy 
and sensibility of feeling, is as a rule 
coarser than that of the dark sex, 
In children it is naturally finer than 
in adults, Great diversity is dis- 
covered in hairs from the same head, 
and even in the diameter of the 
same hair, and one tested by Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson was perceived to 
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range betwen ,'., and ,3, of an inch, 
Flaxen hair is the finest and black 
the coarsest, the mean thickness of 
the black being ,*; to 380 | of an inch, 
gradually decreasing to ,%, to ;}, in 
the flaxen, ‘The beard produces the 
coarsest hair, each tube in a dark 
man averaging ,}; of an inch, 

Few of us have any idea as to the 
number of hairs we possess on our 
heads. Mr. Erasmus Wilson can 
tells us toanicety. He observed 
on inspection, in a square inch on 
the scalp of a brown-haired man, 744 
pores, each pore being supposed to 
give passage to one hair. The sur- 
face of the scalp presents 120 
square inches, which would yield 
89,280 hairs. The calculation re- 
fers to thin heads, for in others many, 
if not all, pores gives passage to two 
hairs. Reckoning that only half the 
pores in a head should give passage 
to two hairs, we should find 1116 
hairs per square inch, or 133,920 
hairs on a medium head ; ; whilst, if 
we calculate two hairs on each pore, 
we shall arrive at the conclusion that 
those who own luxuriant heads, 
carry on them as many as 175,560 
individual hairs, 

The shades of colour of human 
hair appear to be referrible to type 
and to climate. If we proceed to- 
wards the north, the hair becomes 
lighter, while if we proceed to the 
south it deepens in its hues, these 
differences being connected with the 
amount of pigment in the scarf-skin. 
‘The Caucasian variety of mankind, 
as we behold in the inhabitants of 
Europe, has hair of a “ nut-brown, 
running on the one hand into yellow, 
and on the other into black, long, 
soft, and undulating,” whilst the hair 
of the Mongolian variety is black, 
stiff, straight, and sparing, as we 
observe in the natives of the East 
Indies, China, and the Laplanders 
and Esquimaux. ‘The hair in the 
Ethiopian variety is black and crisp, 
and accompanied by a black skin 
as in the negro. ‘The American 
Indians, who possess a copper- 
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coloured skin, have black, stiff, 
straight, and spare hair like the 
Mongolian race, and the Malay 
variety, which includes the inhabi- 
tants of Malacca, the East Indies, 
and the Pacific Islands, is charac- 
terised by tawny skin, and black, 
soft, curly, thick, and abundant hair. 

As arule, the complaint we usually 
hear is of a deficiency, rather than 
an excess, of hair, but when the 
latter event occurs, it is sometimes 
exceedingly disagreeable to the 
owner. In their normal state and 
condition, the little hairs growing on 
the skin all over the body are colour- 
less and transparent, but under the 
influences of increased action of the 
skin, they are susceptible of growth 
to a considerable extent. Schen- 
kins and Ambrose Pare have left 
accounts of cases in which the entire 
body was covered with hair. Rug- 
geiri published in 1815, the case of 
a lady, twenty-seven years old, who 
was covered from her shoulders to 
her knees with black, soft, woolly 
hair like a poodle dog. 

During the time of the embassy 
to Burmah in 1822,a man was met 
at Ava, who was completely hairy 
from head to foot. On his face, 
ears and nose the hair was eight 
inches long, and on his breast and 
shoulders four or five inches. This 
man had a daughter named Map- 
hoon, whose face also was covered 
with thick, silken, brown hair, It 
was especially close about the ears, 
which were scarcely visible, and 
there it grew tothe length of eight 
or ten inches. The hair over her 
forehead was brushed so as to blend 
with that of her head, the latter 
being dressed according to the 
custom of the country a 4a Chinotse. 
The beard was pale in colour, and 
soft and silky. Maphoon’s manners 
were good and modest, her voice 
soft and feminine, and her expression 
not unpleasing when the first repul- 
sion was conquered, It is said that 
her appearance rather suggested the 
idea of an agreeable woman mas- 
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querading than of anything brutish. 
Her neck, bosom, and arms were, 
too, covered witha fine pale down. 
The lady, notwithstanding the pecu- 
liarity of her aspect, had found 
favour in the eyes of one man at 
least, for she was a wife and the 
mother of two boys. The youngest 
of these, only fourteen months old, 
and still at the breast, was evidently 
taking after the parent, and promised 
to continue in a third generation the 
freak of nature carried out in two 
previous generations. Other in- 
stances of a similar nature are on 
record. A French physician men- 
tions the case of a beautiful damsel, 
with dazzling fair skin and deep 
black eyes, who, on recovering from 
a fever, found her person over- 
spread with a “gooseskin,” and, to 
her horror, at the end of a month 
she was covered from head to foot 
with hair an inch long. During the 
reign of Maria Theresa of Austria, a 
woman served in the army for many 
years, attaining to the rank of 
captain, and she was noted for the 


luxuriance and beauty of her 
moustache. Such cases might be 
multiplied to any length. ‘They 


are far from common in England, 
and some of our readers may recol- 
lect having seen or heard of a bearded 
woman who was exhibited at shows 
some years ago, under the name of 
Julia Pastrana. It was a complete 
illustration of this kind of pheno- 
menon, and the hair on her chin was 
quite equal to that owned by some 
men, 

Chemical analysis shows the hair 
to be composed of a basis of animal 
matter, of a certain proportion of 
oily substances, of the salts of lime, 
which enter into the composition of 
horn, of sulphur, and of two metals 
—manganese and iron. ‘The con- 
stituents of hair of different colour 
differ somewhat ; red hair contains a 
reddish coloured oil, a large propor- 
tion of sulphur, and a small quantity 
of iron; fair hair, a white oil with 
phosphate of magnesia; and the 
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white hair of the aged, a considerable 
quantity of bone earth, or phosphate 
of lime. According to the latest 
analysis, fair hair contains the least 
carbon and hydrogen, and most 
oxygen and sulphur ; black hair fol- 
lows next, whilst brown hair gives 
the largest proportion of carbon and 
the smallest of oxygen and sulphur. 
The whiteness of the hair appears to 
be derived from adiminished secre- 
tion of the follicles. When the co- 
louring pigment ceases to be pro- 
duced, the hair becomes grey or 
white. 

When the power of the nervous 
system is reduced, the formation of 
pigment is the first function that 
suffers. When greyness shows it- 
self in the hair, it indicates a want 
of tone in its producing organs, and 
if this tone could be restored, the 
hair would cease to change. Dr. 
Copland says, in his “ Dictionary of 
Medicine,” that in some cases with 
which he was acquainted the hair 
grew white in winter, and that it 
gradually darkened insummer, when, 
moreover, it sprang up from the roots 
in its original colour. Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson found on occasions prema- 
ture greyness amenable to treatment 
when caused by illness—especially 
in neuralgic or nervous complaints 
—and in certain instances he was 
enabled to restore the hair to its 
pristine hue by internal remedies. 

Much has been said or written as 
to the possibility of sudden blanch- 
ing of the hair, a fact which is ad- 
mitted by some physiologists, and 
denied by others. The believers 
appeal to evident facts, whilst the 
unbelievers say that emotions of the 
mind can have no direct effect on 
the hair, that they can only influence 
it through the general health, and 
that when such changes have been 
observed, they must be attributed to 
a cessation from the use of hair 
dyes. When doctors disagree, a 
layman must not venture an opinion. 
We can only say that Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, formerly a scoffer, became 
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converted from some facts that oc- 
curred within his own knowledge, 
and he relates some cases in [point. 
A lady, who was expecting her in- 
tended husband to arrive by sea from 
the north of England, on hearing of 
the foundering of the ship which 
carried him, swooned, and on the 
following evening her hair, which 
had been a deep brown, became as 
white as snow. Subsequently, the 
whole of the white hair fell off, and 
another crop appeared, which was 
grey, and lasted for many years. 
Her. whole system underwent a re- 
vulsion ; the fountain of life seemed 
to dry up, and the very colour of her 
blood exhausted. The instances of 
Mary Queen of Scots and Marie 
Antoinette, both of whom became 
grey with grief in a short time, are 
recounted in history. Henry of 
Navarre, on hearing that the Edict 
of Nemours was conceded, was so 
incensed and grieved that in the 
course of a few hours part of one of 
his moustaches whitened. 

It is also narrated that a young 
Spaniard of noble family had pre- 

vailed upon a young lady of high 
lineage to grant him an interview 
under the bough of a tree within the 
garden of the King of Spain. The 
lovers being betrayed by the barking 
of a dog, the gentleman was seized 
and imprisoned Ly the King’s guard. 
He knew he had committed a capi- 
tal offence, for which prompt death 
would be the swift punishment, and 
he took to heart his impending fate 
so much, that on the same night he 
turned grey as one stricken with 
years, The jailor being moved at 
the sight, stated the accident as a 
prodigy to King Ferdinand, who 
thereupon pardoned the venture- 
some wooer, saying he had already 
been sufficiently punished for his 
fault. 

We are also told that a banker, 
during the panic of 1825, became 
grey in three days from intense 
anxiety, which is not very surprising. 
But what is astonishing is that a gen- 
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tleman 40 years old, who was mar- 
ried, in the possession of a dark head 
of hair, on his return from his honey- 
moon, had become so completely 
snow white, even to his eyebrows, 
that his friends no longer recognised 
him, and even doubted his identity. 
The happiness of matrimony seemed 
to have a very unusual effect upon 
him, and the wonder of the bride 
may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Mr. Erasmus Wilson does 
not attempt to explain the modus 
operandi of these changes, which 
may be attributed either to electrical 
action or chemical alteration in the 


blood itself. 


Some men, in their old age, have 
a return of this dark hair, just as 
some individuals have been known 
in very advanced life to shed their 
teeth. It is recorded that a man 
named John Weeks, who died at the 
ripe age of 114, had recovered the 
original hue of his hair some years 
before his death; and that Susan 


Edmonds, in the 95th year of her 


life, regained the natural blackness of 
hers, as in her youth, though it 
became grey again previous to her 
death, which occurred when she had 
numbered 105 years. 

The consideration of grey hair 
naturally leads to the consideration 
of hair-dyeing. ‘The practice of ar- 
tificially changing the colour of the 
hair has descended to us from re- 
mote antiquity. ‘That it is common 
with us may be inferred from the 
innumerable nostrums continually 
advertised, as well as from the ap- 
pearance of the heads and beards of 
some of our acquaintances. We may 
roughly divide the methods employed 
in dyeing the hair into two. The 
one, which is founded on the rational 
means of restoring the colour of the 
hair, consists in supplying the mate- 
rials employed by Nature for the 
pigment. Sulphur and iron, and 
perhaps manganese, appear to con- 
stitute the pigment in question, iron 
being found principally in the darker 
hair. Availing ourselves of this 


knowledge, we may darken hair by 
conveying to its bulbs by means of 
the absorbent power of the skin one 
or more of these materials, as may 
be required. ‘They must be applied 
in a diluted solution to the hair 
glands, on the same principle that 
we are able to stain the bones of 
young animals by the administrati 
of madder with their food. When 
iron is administered alone, it has the 
desired effect by mingling with the 
sulphur of the hair, When th hair 
is so far blanched, and has no lenger 
to possess this last substance, it must 
be supplied artificially in a separate 
form. Iron has this advantage, that 
it is beneficial to the system, and 
that its use can scarcely ever be 
hurtful. Bismuth, lead, and copper 
are frequently substituted for iron 
by fashionable hairdressers. Most 
of the hair restorers sold in shops 
owe their colouring power to lead, 
which, combining with thet sulphur 
of the hair, under the influence of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, obtain 
the desired effect. Leaden combs 
exercise a similar action. The long- 
continued employment of the last 
named métal must necessarily prove 
injurious, and is said to have caused 
colics, and even palsy, though these 
latter cases do not seem to have 
well authenticated. Some people 
have used it for years without any 
apparent evil result ; but the risk is 
certainly there, though it may be 
somewhat remote ; and at any time 
dangerous symptoms may set in 
under exposure to the hazard, 

Electricity has been tried to re- 
store the colour of the hair, by the 
daily use of magnetic brush es, But 
the process is so slow, iaborious, and 
uncertain in its results, that few per- 
sons have the patience to have re- 
course to it. 

The other and best-known process 
for changing the colour of the hair 
is by the application of ordinary 
dyes. They act on the hair mostly 
mechanically, by simply staining it, 
just as silk, and cotton, and wool 
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are made to change their hue. 
These dyes do their work in a few 
hours, or in a few minutes. They 
consist of different salts and prepa- 
rations of iron, bismuth, lead, silver 
and copper. Also some vegetable 
substances are employed, such as 
pyrogallic acid, and the juice of the 
walnut, the whortleberry, and the 
betel-nut. These and many other 
articles have been tried, with more or 
less success, to conceal the ravages 
of time. Much ingenuity has been 
bestowed in the preparation of hair 
dyes, and great improvement has 
been obtained in their results. We 
do not often see now a human head 
of hair passing through a gradation 
of tints, as we did formerly, begin- 
ning from snow white roots and end- 
ing with purple-black tips. Never- 
theless, even the most skilfully dyed 
head cannot approach Nature, and 
can scarcely fail to be detected by a 
close observer. 

The curling nature of the hair is 
attributed to a large proportion of 
oily substance, which prevents the 
absorption of water. ‘The effect of 
dampness in destroying the curl of 
the hair is well known, but it is not 
so well known that the state of the 
hair participates in the state of the 
general health. In many instances 
strong curly hair becomes straight if 
the possessors be out of health, and 
the condition of the hair with them 
is as great a test as the condition of 
the tongue. The state of the hair 
depends much on that of the general 
health. In perfect health, the hair 
is full, glossy, and rich in its hues, in 
consequence of the absorption from 
the blood of a nutritive juice, con- 
taining its proper proportion of oily 
and albuminous elements. In per- 
sons out of health, it may lose its 
brilliancy of hue, and become lauk 
and straight, from the presence of 
imperfect juices. In others, again, 
there may be a total absence of such 
nutritive elements, and their hair 
consequently looks faded and dead. 
Climate exercises great influence 
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on the curliness of the hair, as may 
be illustrated in the difference in this 
respect between the natives of the 
north and of the south, the long 
lanky hair of the former, as com- 
pared with the frizzly curls of the 
natives of Africa. Even Europeans, 
whose beards were soft and silken at 
home, on reaching Africa, found 
them to grow temporarily crisp, 
strong, and coarse, resembling horse- 
hair. This effect, which could only 
be ascribed to the extreme dryness 
of the climate, ceased on the tra- 
vellers returning to their own coun- 
try. No doubt this is the cause 
which, operating through thousands 
of years, has changed the negro’s 
hair into a coarse wool. 

Human hair is not the less useful 
because it is ornamental. It is a 
bad conductor of heat, and keeps 
the head warm in winter and cold in 
summer. It wards off the effect of 
the sun; and we find negroes ex- 
posing themselves without head 
covering to its burning rays in tro- 
pical climates, without the slightest 
injury; and some tribes of wild 
Arabs, who wear neither tarboosh 
nor turban, are said to rely solely on 
their bushy heads of hair as protec- 
tion against sunstroke. The mous- 
tache is a natural respirator, defend- 
ing the lungs against the inhalation 
of cold and dust. It is a protection 
of the face and throat against cold, 
and is equally in warm climates a 
safeguard for those parts against ex- 
cessive heat. The moustaches of 
blacksmiths show by their colour 
the dust which they stopped as a 
natural respirator, and which, if in- 
haled, would have been injurious. 
The moustache is beneficial to those 
who follow the trades of millers, 
bakers, masons, to workers in metals, 
and even to travellers into Egypt 
and Africa, when they are exposed 
to the burning sands of the desert. 
Full beards are said to be a defence 
against bronchitis and sore throats. 
It is asserted that the sappers and 
miners of the French army, who are 
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noted for the size and beauty of 
their beards, enjoy a special immu- 
nity from affections of this nature. 
‘The growth of hair has been recom- 
mended to persons liable to take 
cold easily. It is stated that Walter 
Savage Landor was a sufferer from 
sore throat for many years, and that 
he lost the morbid disposition by 
allowing his beard to grow, according 
to the advice of the surgeon to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The writer 
adopted the same course for the 
very identical reason, and with fair 
success. But he is bound to state 
that he has seen individuals with long 
flowing beards, whom those orna- 
ments did not save from attacks of 
bronchial and laryngeal disorders. 
Let us now turn our attention to 
the greatest calamity that can befall 
us with reference to hair—that is, 
its partial or total loss. The loss of 
hair is unpleasant in the young, and 
more in females than in males. ‘The 
former, however, seem to be less 
subject to it than the latter. If the 
fall be limited to the beard, the visi- 
tation may be bearable in a young 
man, though the sight of a cranium 
as smooth and shining as a billiard 
ball is not a pleasant spectacle. But 
when not only the entire scalp is 
laid bare, but the eyelashes and the 
eyebrows and the whiskers and the 
beard disappear also, it is no com- 
mon affliction. The annoyance is 
great also when, instead of a total 
fall, round white patches of the scalp 
become denuded, making people 
fancy that they are caused by some 
disagreeable disease. This is sup- 
posed by the public to be caused by 
ringworm, because ringworm pro- 
duces similar effects. Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson says that in these instances 
the skin is healthy enough, and that 
the evil arises from the nerves that 
supply the skin. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he advises that the parts 
be well brushed until redness ensue 
and a.warm glow be produced, and 
then the ‘patches should be well 
brushed with a soft tooth-brush, 


dipped in distilled vinegar, morning 
and night. 

Though great pains are generally 
taken in dressing the hair, they are 
often misdirected, through sheer want 
of knowledge. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
is of opinion that hy proper man- 
agement, not only might the colour 
of the hair be preserved for many 
years beyond the usual period of 
such change, but also that the hair 
itself might be retained to the end 
of life. 

According to Dr. Copland, among 
the principal causes of premature 
baldness may be reckoned anxiety 
of mind, extreme or protracted grief, 
unexpected and unpleasant intelli- 
gence, fright or terror, great mental 
exertion ; severe, repeated, or con- 
tinual headaches ; eczema, and other 
chronic eruptions of the scalp ; 
éxcessive hemorrhage ; mercurial 
courses ; an hereditary predisposi- 
tion ; adynamic fevers ; and too great 
sacrifices at the altar of Venus. The 
hair falls from the atrophy and wast- 
ing of the pilous follicles, or from 
their impaired or suspended vital 
action. In the latter case, the evil 
may be arrested or averted ; whilst 
in the former, it would be almost 
hopeless to attempt it. When the 
baldness is complete, and comes in 
youth without apparent cause, there 
is probably some vice inherent in 
the constitution, unless it be in- 
herited, in which case the vice must 
have existed in the constitution of 
the progenitors. 

Now for the treatment of the hair. 
Let us first say what is to be avoided. 
Masses of hair pomatum must be 
particularly eschewed. The film of 
greasy matter excludes the genial 
action of the atmosphere from the 
hair, and relaxes the texture of the 
skin, chokes up its perspiratory 
pores, and damages its functions. 
The rancid grease acts as a corrosive 
irritant, inducing scurfiness, and at 
length actual disease of the scalp, 
When this decline of the hair is 
noticed, the doses of oil or pomade 
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are increased, or some advertised 
nostrum is resorted to, and naturally 
in vain. The hair is certain to decay 
under such treatment. The hair 
bulbs wither, and greyness and bald- 
ness ensue before their time. Of the 
oleaginous compounds used for the 
head, the best are olive and almond 
oils, veal suet, and recent hog’s lard, 
perfumed with some aromatic essen- 
tial oil. 

Frequent brushing of the head is 
beneficial, as it increases the action 
of the skin. Mr. Erasmus Wilson 
says that the head cannot be brushed 
too much, any more than the horse’s 
coat can be too much groomed. By 
combing and brushing, grooms not 
only produce a fine coat, but im- 
prove considerably the healthy con- 
dition of the animal. Thus the more 
the scalp be brushed, the more 
healthy will be the skin, and, by a 
reflected power, the general health 
of the individual will greatly gain. 
The hairdressers, like other profes- 
sors of more scientific pursuits, seems 


to be divided in opinion on this sub- 


ject. One party advocates hard 
brushes and constant brushing, on 
the above grounds. Another party, 
on the other hand, recommends soft 
brushes and moderate brushing, 
alleging that the contrary practice 
tears away the root of the hair. 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson, admitting that 
there is a show of reason in favour 
of the non-brushers, considers that 
the brushers have the best of the 
argument, and supports their view of 
the case. The object of brushing 
the head is twofold—the one being 
to smooth the hair, and the other to 
excite the vigorous action of the 
skin. It follows that whilst surface 
brushing should be done gently, so 
as not to tear the roots of the hair, 
when the skin is to be acted upon, the 
brush cannot be too hard and pene- 
trating. Therefore Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson considers that the pros and 
cons of the question are pithily 
summed up in the axiom of a hair- 
dresser of Bristol, who says that 
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“The head cannot be brushed too 
much, or the hair too little.” 

To preserve the hair in: health, it 
should be daily well brushed ; it 
should be washed once a-week in 
soap and water; and occasionally 
one of the oils or light greases may 
be applied with advantage. If the 
hair shows a tendency to weakness, 
proper attention is required to arrest 
the evil, otherwise premature bald- 
ness will follow. ‘These cases are 
frequently far from being as hopeless 
as people imagine. The fall of hair 
may be arrested in many instances 
by adequate internal and external 
treatment, and new hair may be 
produced if the roots be not utterly 
destroyed. The hair should be 
plunged into cold water morning 
and night, then thoroughly dried and 
rubbed, and afterwards brushed until 
redness appears. It is said that 
when the skin does not become red, 
but remains white dead and shining, 
the case is hopeless, and then fur- 
ther efforts are useless. On the con- 
trary, when a healthy glow readily 
occurs, the case may be said to pro- 
mise well. In mild instances, gentle 
stimulants should be daily applied 
after the above process, such as will 
operate moderately on the skin and 
excite a tonic action without clog- 
ging the pores. Of this kind are 
strong rosemary water, or a weak 
solution of essential oil of rosemary 
or garden thyme, which may be ren- 
dered more active by the addition of 
a little ammonia or alcohol. The 
skin of the head may be moistened 
with any of these lotions whenever 
the hair is dressed, and its action 
should be assisted by the use of a 
clean hair brush. Strong black tea, 
with a little tincture of cantharides, 
has been said to be very beneficial. 
The occasional employment of a 
bland oil, impregnated with oil of 
rosemary, or origanum, or mace, is 
often of service, when there is dry- 
ness of the hair and poorness of the 
blood. In severe cases, the brushing 
must be more prolonged, the daily 
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ablutions more complete, and the pre- 
parations used considerably stronger. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson pointed out 
long ago, that the local treatment of 
weak and falling hair and baldness 
consisted in the principle of excita- 
tion or stimulation of the skin. Those 
who profess to restore hair have re- 
course to different methods, all 
pointing to the same direction. An 
old lady who practises the art of 
hair restoring in London, is said to 
place the patient between her knees, 
and then to begin a system of pom- 
melling, pinching, and rubbing every 
part of it until it is effectually stimu- 
lated ; another administers blistering 
powder ; and a third uses iluid irri- 
tants. All take different paths, and 
in their ignorance of the philosophy 
of medicine, each one believes him- 
self to be exclusively right, because 
he achieves empirically what the 
physician accomplishes scientifically. 

One of the most favourite ingre- 
dients in the specifics prepared by 
hairdressers is cantharides, orSpanish 


fly, or cantharidine, its extract, which, 
in reality, possesses some of the pro- 


perties attributed to it. This drug 
has been recommended for the pur- 
pose by some eminent physicians 
and surgeons, among whom may be 
ranked the celebrated Baron Dupuy- 
tren. Dr. Copland has found Peru- 
vian Balsam, mixed with six or eight 
times its quantity of some grease, of 
great service in promoting the growth 
of the hair. Essential oils, ammonia, 
croton oil, Norwegian tar, juniper 
tar, iodurated and phosphorated oils, 
have all been employed for the same 
purpose ; all these substances tend- 
ing to increase the action of the skin, 

The hair, moreover, should be cut 
frequently, and kept short whilst un- 
der treatment. ‘The ordinary method 
of hair cutting is of little avail reme- 
dially. Usually the long hairs only 
are trimmed, whereas it is the short 
weak hairs that should be cut, that 
their stem may receive more sap, and 
grow up stronger and thicker. Some 
require lopping off near the summit, 
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others on the surface, whilst diseased 
or withered hairs require plucking 
altogether. This plan is practised 
by a hairdresser, named Williams, 
in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
whose method, according to Eras- 
mus Wilson, has produced the hap- 
piest and most remarkable results. 
This haircutter told Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, that there would be enough 
work for all his brethren of the scis- 
sors, if hair were cut properly, but 
then there would be an end to wig 
making. This system tends much 
to prevent the extension of greyness, 
and, combinedjwith judicious pluck- 
ing, is capable of correcting com- 
pletely the disorder. In order to 
render it generally popular, we must 
remark, the scale of charges should 
be reduced so as to place it within 
reach of the multitude. 

No external treatment in the 
severer cases of hair falling can be 
successful, unless it be accompanied 
by proper internal remedies, taken 
under medical guidance. ‘The diges- 
tion will have to be attended to ; and 
tonics, such as quinine, strychnia, 
cod-liver oil, the various prepara- 
tions of iron and phosphorus, will 
have to be employed to build up the 
constitution, and repair any nervous 
exhaustion. Fowler’s Solution of 
arsenic has been found to possess 
extraordinary properties in this re- 
spect by Mr. Hunt, F.R.C.S., as 
stated by him in his “Guide to the 
treatment of Diseases of the Skin.” 
The discovery of this peculiar influ- 
ence of this powerful medicine was 
made accidentally on an elderly man, 
who was being treated for a disease 
of the skin, and who had become 
partially bald from natural decay. 
He had taken arsenic for six weeks, 
when he called the surgeon’s atten- 
tion to the surprising fact, that his 
hair was growing luxuriantly on the 
bald portion of his scalp. ‘The hair 
was short, but healthy and _ thick. 
Mr. Hunt tried the remedy on one 
hundred and sixty patients, and 
though it occasionally failed in 
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elderly people, it was invariably suc- 
cessful in young and middle-aged 
subjects. ‘The effects were apparent 
after six or eight weeks, but the 
treatment had to be continued for 
many months before it could be left 
off. Here no outward applications 
were required. 

It has been asserted that wearing 
a beard often causes baldness, as it 
is alleged that the strength which is 
spent in promoting the growth of the 
hair on the chin leaves so much less 
to assist the growth of the hair on 
the scalp. In support of this theory, 
those individuals are pointed out, 
who, possessing more or less luxuri- 
ant beards, have lost their hair early. 
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But it is not proved that those two 
circumstances are in any way con- 
nected together, and it is impossible 
to ascertain whether the same indi- 
viduals would not have equally lost 
their hair, had they never exhibited 
those ornaments on their chins. 
This is one of those theories that, 
like many other physiological prob- 
lems of far greater importance, must 
remain unsolved for the present. 
Attention to the rules we have re- 
peated, and to the observations we 
have made, will do more towards 
the preservation of our hair than 
any doctrine with reference to our 
beards. 


J. P. 
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CHAPTER 


HILLTOWN. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the 
south-eastern corner of the county 
of Down is occupied by the rather 
lofty range of the Mourne Moun- 
tains. From the eastern face of this 
range flow the head waters of the 
river Bann, the largest and most 
useful river of the north of Ireland. 
After turning many mills, and water- 
ing many bleach-greens, it enters the 
lake of the buried city, Lough 
Neagh, where, as Moore tells us : 
When the fisherman strays 

In the cold, clear eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 

In the waves beneath him shining. 

After passing through the 
the river waters many a rich mea- 
dow, passes many a smiling farm- 
house, glides through the town of 
Coleraine, springs over the rocky 
ledge of the salmon leap, and mixes 
with the Northern Sea. 

At about four miles from its 
source the Bann is joined by another 
stream—the Leitrim River —which, 
rising in a more southerly portion of 
the same mountains, flows along a 
fair valley of about three miles in 
length, draining on the north the 
townland of Leitrim, on the south 
the townland of Carquillan. A few 
yards below the junction of the two 
streams the Bann is crossed by the 
road from St. Patrick’s ancient city, 
Downpatrick, to the “town of the 
yew trees,” Newry. To cross the 
river the road from the north de- 
scends the hill on which lie the ruirs 
of Clonduff ; and after crossing the 
river it ascends another hill for 
about the fourth of a mile, where 


lake, 


it passes through the little village of 
Hilltown, widens out into a great 
square before the church, creeps on 
level for a few perches, then boldly 
climbs the remainder of the hill, and 
goes on its way southward. 

Of the many villages which dot 
the face of the thriving county of 
Down, there is not one prettier than 
the village of Hilltown—not one 
happier, though many a great deal 
wealthier. The village lies far away 
from any railway, knows little or 
nothing of merchants or traders, has 
never beheld a lawyer, and, until 
lately, was not even blessed with the 
presence of a county magistrate. 
To make up for these deficiencies, 
Hilltown can boast of maintaining a 
Roman Catholic priest, a minister 
of the dis-Established Church, a 
Presbyterian minister, and the agent 
of the lord of the soil—the Marquis 
of Downshire. Among the build- 
ings of the village might be men- 
tioned the police-station, the school 
embowered in trees at one side of 
the square, the hotel built by the 
aforesaid lord of the soil, and fit to 
grace the streets of a city, the mas- 
sive church with its tall, square 
tower, the rectory at the north end 
of the village, the old chapel lying 
to the west on the Rathfriland-road, 
and the meeting-house, and the re- 
sidence of its minister near the south 
end, just where the road begins to 
ascend the upper half of the hill on 
the side of which the village is 
built. 

Now, though the buildings we 
have named are, in an architectural 
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sense, the most prominent which the 
village contains, its smallest was 
better known than any of them to 
the villagers and the people of the 
country around. This little cottage 
lay behind the church on the road 
leading to the mountains, and was 
inhabited by the village dominie 
and his mother, a lonely but hospit- 
able pair. ‘‘ Mrs. Harland has seen 
better days,” said the people ; and, 
indeed, it seemed as if in this case 
there was more truth than usual in 
the popular belief. The old lady, 
who though her years were over fifty, 
looked younger than her son, had 
about her an unaffected air of good 
breeding. Her face, though it bore 
some lines of grief, had none of that 
hideousness of age which is the 
mark of a vulgar nature, or an early 
life spent in fretful frivolity. Her 
eyes were as full of fire and spirit, 
and as soft, too, as when she stepped 
out of her teens into womanhood. 
Her hair, slightly tinged with grey, 
and combed gently back under her 
cap, was as long and rich as on her 
wedding day ; and her step, when 
she walked out, had still in it the 
mobility of youth, and a wavy grace- 
fulness altogether indescribable. 
But the last thing which a stranger 
saw, and the first thing which a friend 
remembered, was a peculiar move- 
ment of one side of the face, and a 
gentle contraction of one eye, which 
took place whenever friends were 
by, and something not altogether 
dolorous was being recounted. This 
could not be called a wink, and yet 
it was as near a wink as could be. 
James Harland the youthful, yet, 
in appearance, aged dominie, was in 
many things a striking contrast to 
his mother. He was tall, and had 
little of her grace of movement ; his 
figure was bent, and his shoulders 
rather high. His eyes were in 
colour like hers, but he was short- 
sighted, while her vision was yet 
clear as an eagle’s. His hair was 
not grey, but it was thin “a top.” 
He was by nature hot in temper, 
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yet gentle as a lamb, and the smallest 
child in his school could make him 
blush to the eyes. 

The home inhabited by this pair 
was the smallest home in the village, 
and the most comfortable. Summer 
and winter the “ kitchen ” was 
lighted up by a bright fire and the 
bright smile of the old lady. In the 
barrel under the “ shelf ” there was 
always, even in the worst of times, a 
something for to-morrow’s dinner ; 
in the garden outside there was 
always a little heap of Ireland’s 
choicest food—fine “ floury ” pota- 
toes ; and in the yard in the front 
there was always a stack of last 
year’s turf,ever ready to replenish 
the fire within, or to fill the wide- 
mouthed sacks or ready open apron 
of the less wise or less lucky neigh- 
bours who had not provided in the 
long, warm, summer days for the 
long, cold, winter nights. 

And though ever ready to assist 
out of their store, the Harlands 
were anything but rich. The barrel 
of meal under the shelf was the 
result of many a weary journey and 
wearier lesson ; the potatoes in the 
garden were only brought there after 
their owner had risen early and 
worked late at their “ setting,” 
“ moulding,” and “ gathering,” the 
turf in the yard only reached there 
after many a hard hour spent by the 
dominie in “ cutting,” “ footing,” 
“ clamping,” and “ stacking” them. 
During the summer months the 
dominie rose with the sun and went 
to bed with the stars. Four o’clock 
in the morning found him on his 
way to the bog, three miles distant, 
to “ win” his turf, or busy in the 
field attending to his potatoes. Nine 
o'clock saw him cross the broad 
square of the village and enter the 
schoolhouse, where, until three in 
the afternoon, he beat into little 
thick heads and dunned into ears 
that would not hear all kinds of 
lessons, from plain A, B, C, to Latin 
versification. A few minutes past 
three he hurried across the square, 
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swallowed his dinner of potatoes and 
milk, or potatoes and fish, or perhaps 
bread and tea, then rushed away to 
tend his potatoes and “win” his 
turf until the stars were in the hea- 
vens and his short sight failed him. 
Then home again--dreaming on the 
way such dreams as only a sanguine 
soul can conceive and a pure heart 
delight in. 

Now, though James Harland was 
content to work harder than any 
labourer, and to dream dreams and 
be happy, it was not from any want 
of knowledge that his content arose. 
He had seen big cities, and had 
lived in them. Four years of his 
life had been spent at college—the 
four years following these were years 
of busy life in the towns of Eng!and. 
At twenty-five he turned his face 
towards [ndia, and was on his way 
thither when the news of his father’s 
death overtook him. He returned 
home to take his father’s place—to 
hold the old home and to make his 
mother forget as far as possible their 
mutual loss. In doing this he 
neither asked nor expected any one 
to look on him as heroic. His duty 
lay in stepping back out of the noble 
race he had begun to run, leaving it 
to others to win the prize. He 
stepped back ‘in silence, and turn- 
ed to the work before him as if 
he had never had any higher aim in 
life. 

Gradually, as years rolled on—as 
his thirtieth birthday drew nigh— 
a disturbing element began to in- 
trude itself into his dreams. A fair 
face began to haunt bim, gazing at 
him out of the moon’s pale face, 
peeping at him from behind the 
stars, looking over his shoulder when 
he read, and sitting by him when he 
slept. 

In fact, the dominie fell in love. 

For a long time he would not be- 
lieve this ; and when at last the truth 
forced itself upon him, it brought 
him only trouble and vexation. 

“JT in love !” he murmured, while 
his poor, pale face puckered itself 
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into a bitter smile. ‘Surely it can’t 
be that I’m such a fool ?” 

“Yes, you are in love—foolishly 
in love,” replied his other self. “ If 
you were not in love, would you be 
here now ?” 

He started and looked round guilt- 
ily, as if caught in the commission 
of some crime. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, after a 
while, “it is love which brings me 
here, which takes me night after 
night a mile round on my way home 
from the hills, which makes me work 
while there like a madman, so that 
I may gain a moment or two to 
spend at her father’s house. It is 
time that I fooled myself no longer. 
I will not go near the place to- 
night.” 

Standing on the side of the hill of 
Mullaghmore, the “ place” to which 
he referred lay in the valley under- 
neath ; and the path which he had 
been following led right away to its 
door, and thence along by the side 
of a mountain stream until the main 
road was reached. The “place” 
was the farmhouse of a well-to-do 
farmer, named John ; or, as he was 
often called by his neighbours, Shawn 
O’Brien. The house, long and low 
and warmly thatched, was surround- 
ed on all sides by trees, which co- 
vered it in summer with a mantle of 
green, and in winter guarded it from 
the bitter blasts. In the house dwelt 
the farmer himself, a sister who took 
charge of domestic affairs, a daugh- 
ter, Nora, who was the light of his 
eyes and the pride of his heart, and 
three or four maleand female servants. 

Popular report spoke of Shawn 
O’Brien as “a man worth money,” 
and one whose daughter would be “a 
fine catch” forsome one. Popular re- 
port was once again correct ; Shawn 
O’Brien was almost a rich man, and 
his daughter would bring to her hus- 
band, whoever he might be, a sum 
little short of a thousand pounds, as 
well as the ultimate reversion of her 
father’s farm. 

If for no other cause than this, 
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Nora was sure to have plenty of 
suitors. Plenty she had, but to none 
of them did she give the slightest 
preference over the other. They 
came and went as the days come 
and go, inevitable ; pleasant or hate- 
ful while present, but utterly for- 
gotten when the next arrived. Luck- 
ily, however, her indifference did not 
cause many of her suitors to think 
of suicide, or to go mooning about 
ina love-stricken way. Though young 
and beautiful, her money it was 
which had most attractions for them ; 
and when finding her unaffected by 
their devotions they merely turned 
away from pursuing her as froma 
bargain which would have been pro- 
fitable if perfected; but which, not 
being attainable, was not worth being 
heart-broken about. 

While in her teens, and even for a 
year after leaving behind that fairy 
land of girlhood, her father sided 
with her in her rejection of the mar- 
ried state. But when her twenty- 
first birthday had been reached and 
passed, he began to change his mind 
concerning her, and took to studying 
the fortunes and characters of the 
young men with whom he came in 
contact, hoping to find in one of 
them a fit husband for her and reci- 
pient of her fortune. 

This change in his mind was any- 
thing but pleasant to Nora, who, 
however, was too dutiful to attempt 
to thwart him. She went on her 
way as usual, with, perhaps, a little 
less gaiety and a little more solemnity 
of manner at the near approach of 
the danger which threatened her li- 
berty and happiness. 

Now, after James Harland had re- 
solved not to go near the farmhouse 
that night, it occurred to him that to 
carry out his resolution it would be 
necessary for him to retrace his steps 
at least a mile, and that the going 
backwards would so detain him that, 
tired as he now felt himself to be, 
he would not reach Hilltown before 
an hour after his usual time. 

“‘ Mother is so ready to think that 
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some evil has happened to me if I 
stay late,” he muttered, as he looked 
irresolutely down along the path, then 
up again by the way he had come, 
and must retrace if he would carry 
out his resolution. ‘ Oh! I can’t go 
back ;” and he turned and walked 
slowly down the path, 

As he neared the farmhouse, his 
conscience checked him, A strange 
feeling of coming evil crept over 
him. He looked round for a means 
of escape, but there was none ex- 
cept by way of the hills. 

“Infirmity of purpose has ever 
been my besetting weakness,” he 
murmured, as he quickened his walk 
so as to get past the house in as 
short a time as possible. “I wish 
now I had turned back when first I 
resolved to do so. I would not meet 
Nora now for worlds.” 

He turned up the collar of his 
coat. buttoned it across his breast, 
bowed his head, and plunged on at 
a run. 

He had barely got under the shade 
of the trees surrounding the house, 
when a low, eager voice, called to 
him : 

“Mr. Harland-—Mr. Harland !” 

He stopped and looked back. 
Crossing the stile which led by the 
back of the house round to the river, 
he beheld the very person from whom 
he was flying, and the next moment 
she was standing beside him, her 
hand laid upon his arm as if to stay 
him. 

ws 


have been looking for you 
this half hour. I felt sure you would 


’ 


come this way,” she said, ina low 
tone. 

‘Looking for me!” he echoed, 
in a low voice, while a strange flutter 
of the heart almost stopped his 
breath. 

“Yes,” she replied, as her eyes, 
filled with tears, looked up at him, 
and both her hands were laid upon 
his arm. “I’m very much troubled, 
and I knew you would advise me.” 

“If Ican, Nora. Anything I can 
do for you I will.” 
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She looked up at him with a smile. 

“You can advise me—there is 
nobody so wise as you, Mr, Harland.” 

He smiled bitterly, and bowed his 
head. 

“IT must be a humbug,” he 
thought. ‘People think me wise, 
when | know [| am a fool.” Then, 
lifting his face and looking at her: 
“But what is it that’s vexing you, 
Nora ?” 

“They want to marry me, Mr. 
Harland—they want to marry me,” 
she cried, as, fairly bursting into 
tears, she laid her face upon his 
arm. 

A sudden faintness fell upon him, 
and his pale face grew paler still. 
He strove to speak, but at first the 
words stuck in his throat. 

Nora felt a shiver run through his 
frame, and she lifted her face and 
looked at him. He recovered him- 
self instantly, yet she noticed the 
paleness of his face and the strange 
look in his eyes. 

“Oh, I knew you wouldn’t like 
them to marry me,” she said. 

‘“‘T would not like it, Nora,” he 
replied, slowly. But tell me—I will 
advise you as if you were my own 
sister. Do you love anyone 2” 

She remained in thought a mo- 
ment, then replied : 

“No, I think not ; at least, I am 
sure—lI don’t love Am.” 

“ And who is Ae?” 

“Hugh Lacy.” 

“Squire Lacy$ son?” exclaimed 
Harland, while to the tip of his 
tongue rose the words: “I know 
little good of him.” But the dominie 
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was—though some may think it 
strange—a gentleman, and the quick- 
ly rising words were as quickly put 
down. 

Then he gripped her hand, and 
looked long and earnestly into her 
face. 

“For your sake, Nora,” he mur- 
mured, “I would give the world to 
be wise and know what is best. But 
I’m weak and foolish, and this is too 
much for me.” 

Nora looked at him with a look of 
perplexity, and was about to speak, 
when round the turn in the path 
came the sound of 2 heavy footstep, 
and next moment her father stood 
before them. 

“* Ha, Master Harland!” cried the 
farmer, “I’m glad to see you. I 
was just thinking whether you'd 
come this way the night or not. 
Come in, come in! there’s Squire 
Lacy an’ Parson Payne inside, an’ I 
wanted you to do a bit o’ writin’ 
atween them an’ me. They said 


that the morrow night would do; 


but now as you're here, I say hit the 
nail while it’s hot.” 

The farmer while talking had 
drawn the schoolmaster’s arm within 
his own, and was haling him along 
towards the house. Harland, while 
allowing himself to be carried along, 
looked back at Nora, who lingered 
behind. Her eyes met his, and 
seemed to say “goon,” while she 
made him a sign that she would wait 
his return. He smiled assuringly and 
hopefully at her, then passed into 
the farmhouse. 


CHAPTER IL 


MATCHMAKING. 


As the business on foot was of a 
confidential kind, the farmer, con- 
trary to his usual custom, received 
his visitors in what was called “the 


parlour,” a room built at the back of 
the farmhouse, and furnished and 
arranged generally as what is known 
in the north of Ireland as “a Sune 
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day sitting-room.” Usuallythis room, 
for all its bravery, was very depress- 
ing and uncomfortable ; but on this 
night a fire had been lighted in it for 
some time. Nora had brought in a 
few flowers and arranged them here 
and there, and on the table in the 
centre of the room were to be seen 
two or three bottles of ‘Old Jame- 
son,’ and three half-emptied tum- 
blers, which yet sent forth a pleasant 
fragrance. By the fireside a bright 
tin kettle kept singing a merry tune, 
and at a short distance « “ pussy” 
purred in self-satisfied rivalry. 

As the schoolmaster entered the 
room, followed by the farmer, he was 
greeted by the parson and the squire 
with more than usual kindliness. 
Perhaps the half-empty tumblers 
might account for this to a great ex- 
tent ; but without inquiring too mi- 
nutely into the cause of the extra 
amiability of the gods of the parish, 
Harland took the seat set out for 
him by the farmer, and prepared 
himself to hear what was required of 
him. 

But before going further, the farmer 
insisted on adding a fourth tumbler 
to the three already on the table, and 
with loving care proceeded to manu- 
facture in it a steaming glass of 
* toddy.” 

“ Now,” said the farmer, when his 
labour of love was finished, and he 
had seen the dominie take his first 
sip, “Now, Mr. Harland, I may as 
well tell you what it is I want you 
to do for me.” 

“ And for which I shall be equally 
obliged to you,” said the squire, in a 
stately manner, and with a bow. 

“Yes, of course we'll all be 
obliged,” continued the farmer, “Mr. 
Harland knows that.” Then turning 
fully towards the dominie: “ Don’t 
you think, Master Harland, that it’s 
about time Nora was looking out for 
a husband ?” 

She is not too young to accept 
one,” replied the schoolmaster ; 
“but she is young enough to wait 
until a good one offers himself.” 
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‘A good one has offered,” replied 
the farmer. 

“ And she accepts him ?” 

“T accept him. Of course Nora 
leaves the matter all to me,” replied 
the farmer. “She knows that I will 
make a good choice, and doesn’t vex 
her little head about such things.” 

The schoolmaster bowed his head 
and was silent. The farmer con- 
tinued : 

“Master Harland, Squire Lacy 
there is to be Nora’s father-in-law, 
and I want you to write out for the 
squire and me a little bit of an 
agreement so as to make it all 
smooth.” 

“A matter of form,” interposed 
the squire, in his dignified manner. 
“ Mr. O’Brien’s word is as good as 
a bond; but he will have it that 
the form of an agreement is gone 
through.” 

“ And very wisely, too, my friend,” 
murmured the parson in his holy 
voice, while he put forth his hand 
and drew towards him his now empty 
tumbler and one of the bottles of 
Jameson.” 

“Before I do what you require,” 
said the schoolmaster, “may I ask 
one or two questions, Mr, O’Brien?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the 
farmer readily, yet with a slight look 
of wonder in his face. 

** Are you sure that what you agree 
to here to-night your daughter will 
agree to to-morrow ?” asked the 
schoolmaster. “fave you told her 
of what you are going to do?” 

“T have not told her; still I’m 
sure she knows, and will do whatever 
I ask her to do.” 

“Yes,” replied the schoolmaster, 
solemnly, “I know your daughter’s 
love for you is deep and strong, and 
that she would do anything rather 
than disobey you. But to ask her 
to marry a man she may not care 
for, to give her away without so much 
as asking her opinion, seems to me 
too great a trial of her love.” 

The squire looked at the farmer, 
the farmer looked at the parson, the 
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parson shook his hand oracularly, 
then turned towards the daring 
schoolmaster. 

“Mr. Harland,” said he, in the 
soft, cat-like tones so often assumed 
by men of his class when they want 
to speak bitterly or authoritatively, 
“ our friends here asked for your help 
in preparing a document, not for your 
advice or opinions. If you proceed 
with the document, we shall be deep- 
ly obliged.” 

Harland, not without something 
of scorn in his face, looked at the 
parson a moment, then turned to- 
wards the farmer. 

“Your daughter’s happiness must 
be my excuse for what I have said ; 
as, also, for what I am about to say 
and do, Mr. O’Brien.” 

“You've said nothing wrong,” 
cried the farmer—nothing wrong. 
I know for certain Nora’s happiness 
is your chief aim. But what we are 


about to do is to secure her happi- 
ness for life.” 
“T have no doubt you think so.” 


“T am sure of it.” 

“Well, well, you may be right ; 
pray Heaven you are. But before 
we go further you will grant me one 
more request—that I should have a 
few minutes’ private talk with Squire 
Lacy? After that I am ready to do 
as you desire.” 

“ Private conversation with me !” 
exclaimed the squire. “To what 
does it refer, Mr. Harland ?” 

“To the present affair, Squire 
Lacy. The happiness of all con- 
cerned is bound up in what I am 
going to tell you.” 

“Then all should hear it,” re- 
plied the squire. 

“Not yet; its truth is not fully 
ascertained.” 

“Some rumour? Then I don’t 
wish to hear it until its truth is be- 
yond doubt.” 

“You are the only one who can 
at present discover its truth or false- 
hood. It is your duty to hear me 
and to judge afterwards.” 

The squire looked irresolutely 
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from Harland to the parson, from 
the parson to the farmer, then began 
to study the pattern of the carpet, as 
if among some of its fantastic figures 
he should discover written guidance. 

While he sat thus the farmer rose 
to his feet. 

**Come, parson,” he said, as he 
walked towards the door, “ we will 
take a stroll outside for a moment. 
I will show you that colt you have 
taken a fancy to, and which will be 
yours on the day you join the hands 
of Nora O’Brien and Hugh Lacy.” 

The parson rose slowly to his 
feet, then in a sort of dignified trot 
followed the farmer. 

“Rather a strange man _ that 
schoolmaster of mine,” murmured 
the parson, as he and the farmer 
reached the open air.. “ But he isa 
very clever person, and I look over 
his peculiarities in consequence.” 

The parson had a habit of speak- 
ing of everything with which he 
came in contact as his. The parish 
to which he ministered was “my 
parish,” the congregation “my con- 
gregation,” the church “ my church,” 
and the schoolmaster, to whose 
school he was merely a visitor, “my 
schoolmaster.” 

“T thought,” said the farmer, who 
had often noticed the parson’s mis- 
use of meum and tuum, and whose 
eye now twinkled as he spoke—“ I 
thought that Mr. Harland’s school 
was built and kept by the marquis.” 

“ Ye—e—s,” replied the parson 
slowly, “yes, the marquis did build 
the school, and he is good enough 
to pay Mr. Harland a reasonable 
salary ; but the school, you know, is 
a church school—that is, you know, 
the rules are founded on church 
principles, and—and ”—— 

‘“* And the marquis persists in re- 
taining Mr, Harland, notwithstand- 
ing your objection to him ?” 

** No—o—not exactly that,” re- 
plied the parson, with an evident in- 
clination to tell a fib, or so word his 
answer as to leave an impression on 
the mind of his hearer not altogether 
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consonant with truth. But the 
bright eye of the farmer stayed him, 
and he took refuge in one of those 
afflicting coughs which so often, as 
he himself said, “broke up the 
flood of his eloquence ;” but which, 
some sneerers said, were so often to 
him “a strong place—a refuge and 
defence” when a s« some 
train of reasoning was wanting and 
could not be supplied, or when 
some eloquent peroration waited 
vainly to be crowned. 

The parson’s cough continued for 
some time; indeed, it was of un- 
exampled duration, 
lasted until now had it not been for 
the appearance of Nora, who, turn- 
ing acorner of the path, met them 
face to face. 

“Nora, my dear, how are you ?— 
how are you ?” cried the parson, as 
he held out his hand to her, while in 
his* heart he thanked her for her 
upropos appearance. 

“Thank you, sir; I am very 
well,” replied Nora, as she withdrew 
her hand and stepped aside to let 
her elders pass. 

“Very well and very happy, my 
dear,” continued the parson, garru- 
lously ; “and very pretty lox 
too. Now, I'll warrant you'll be 
happier still, my dear, when I tell 
you what brought me here.” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know, pussy, eh ?” cried 
the parson, as he tapped her lightly 
on the shoulder and strove to look 
gay—a striving which his bovine 
face very ill requited. “Why, I’ve 
come here to see about getting you 
a husband.” 

Nora’s face flushed. 

“Tam much obliged to you, sir; 
but I do not want a husband,” she 
replied, with bowed head and clasped 
hands. 

“Ob, of course not,” cried the 
parson, with deadly-lively gaiety of 
manner ; “of course not. Ladies 
always say that—ladies always say 
that.” 

Having attained which 
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original expression, he repeated it 
several times as a watch repeats its 
ticking, and as a watch he seemed 
running on the end of his winding 
up, but for Nora’s attempting to run 
off. When he saw this attempt on 
her part, he put out his hand and 
stayed her. 

“What strange creatures you 
wom—you ladies are,” he mur- 
mured, sententiously, and with a 
philosophical twist of his face. 
“Here F want to tell you the best 
piece of news you can hear in all 
your life, and just when I come to 
the interesting point you run away. 
But you knew I'd stop you, I be- 
lieve,” 

“Tut, parson, let her be !” cried 
the farmer. “Come and 
colt.” 

“Tut, tut, O’Brien! my colt can 
wait,” replied the parson, as he turned 
to Nora, and addressed himself to 
her. ‘Do you know, my dear, that 
my good lady used to act as you 
have done? When dying tosee me 
she would run away as if I were a 
regular raw head and bloody bones. 
When her father asked her to marry 
me she cried and tore her hair ; and 
when he spoke of the dignity, the 
holiness of my calling”—here the 
parson made a vain attempt to look 
dignified and holy—‘she said she 
hated parsons—she called ministers 
of the gospel parsons—she hated 
parsons as if they were the chief 
spirits of the author of evil. Now, 
I'll warrant you hate squire’s sons ?” 

“I neither hate nor love them, 
for I know but little of them,” re- 
plied Nora, in whose mind a hatred 
of the parson at any rate was rapidly 
developing itself. 

“ Of course—of course,” replied 
the parson, trying to wink know- 
ingly, but leering foolishly instead. 
“Pussy knows little of squire’s sons, 
and least of all of the one she’s 
going to marry.” 

A look of pain crossed Nora’s 
face, but then the parson could 
not see it, or if seeing, could not 
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understand it. Instead, he grew 
more and more absorbed in his 
attempts at wit, until at last the 
farmer, with a sniff of disdain, 
moved away out of hearing, and 
Nora was left to suffer alone. 

Luckily this was not now for long. 
In the midst of the parson’s ele- 
phantine fun the door of the farm- 
house was opened, and the squire 
and schoolmaster passed out. 

The face of the squire was very 
pale —that of the schoolmaster 
slightly flushed. ‘The farmer noticed 
this, and advanced at once towards 
them. 

Before he could speak the squire 
gripped him by the arm. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. O’Brien 
he said, in a whisper rather than 
aloud, “the ratification of our bar- 


gain must be deferred for a few days. 
Mr. Harland has brought under my 
notice something which must, as he 
says, be found to be true or false 
before I in honour could ask your 


daughter’s hand for my son.” 

“‘ What is this thing, Squire Lacy ?” 
asked the farmer, fa uteringly. "es 
have a right to know.” 

“The matter only affects my 
family, Mr, O’Brien,” replied the 
squire sorrowfully, yet with dignity. 
“No fault is charged against you or 
your child. W ill you kindly ask 
your people to get ready my horse 
and gig ?” 

Astonished, perplexed, and chafed, 
the farmer stood and looked at the 
squire a moment. ‘The squire no- 
ticed the look, drew nearer, and laid 
his hand upon the farmer’s. 

“* My dear friend, do not be vexed 
at this, or angry with me,” he mur- 
mured. “ It is impossible for me to 
speak out now ; but before long you 
shall know all. ‘Trust me.” 

The farmer gripped the squire’s 
hand, wrung it assentingly, and turn- 
ed away to order out the ‘squire’s 
horse and gig. In a few moments 
this appeared. 

“ Wha—what is this?” cried the 
parson, as he beheld the farmer, fol- 
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lowed by his servant, leading horse 
and gig. 

“Our business is deferred to a 
more convenient season,” replied the 
squire. “ Mr. O’Brien, will you send 
the parson home in your car? I 
wish Mr. Harland to accompany me ; 
he and I have business together, 
Good bye, Nora dear.’ 

The squire stooped and kissed 
Nora’s cheek, shook the farmer’s 
hand, nodded to the parson, and 
leaped into the gig. 

“Come on, Mr. Harland! jump in.’ 

Theschoolmasternod fed silonaal 
but Nora held out her hand to him. 

He grasped it; and the grasp 
which she returned, as well as the 
thankful glance in her face, amply 
repaid him for the unpleasant duty 
in which he had embarked. 

“Don’t fret, Nora; they haven’t 
married you yet,” whispered. 
“Good bye !” 

Then he sprang into the gig by 
the side of the squire, and next mo- 
ment the horse dashed away. 

The three people left behind stood 
and looked after the gig, until it and 
its occupants were hid from sight by 
a turn in the road. 

On the face of the farmer was a 
thoughtful look. Nora’s face beam- 
ed with pleasure, such as that of a 
prisoner newly released ; but the par- 
son’s face—for once an index of his 
inner thoughts—was marked by be- 
wilderment and chagrin: bewilder- 
ment at the turn affairs had taken, 
chagrin at the conduct of the squire 
in leaving him to be sent home by 
the farmer, while the hateful dominie 
was lifted into the place of honour— 
the place he had occupied but a 
short while ago in coming hither. 

Like a cloud dispersed d I by a light- 
ning flash, the parson’s wit disap- 
peared, and left behind a sour resi- 
duum, which neither Nora’s gaiety, 
nor her father’s attentiveness, could 
remove. So the car. was ordered 
out ; and much to the delight of all 
concerned, not excepting himself, 
the parson was driven homewards. 


he 
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THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS, OR VALLABHACHARYAS, 
IN WESTERN INDIA. 


“THE researches of the late Professor 
Horace Hayman Wilson, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, who up to the 
year 1860 so worthily fulfilled the 
duties of the Boden chair of Sanscrit 
in the University of Oxford, led him 
to the conclusion that it was probable 
that there have been three principal 
forms in which the religion of the 
Hindus has existed, and that each of 
these forms had been characteristic 
of a different period. It is not, how- 
ever, within the scope of modern in- 
vestigation, so far as this has been at 
present prosecuted, to be able to de- 
cide with accuracy upon the duration 
of these several periods, the circum- 
stances of their succession, and the 
precise state of the national faith as 
it was modified in turn with the 
“* process of the suns.” 

The earliest form under which the 
Hindu religion appears is that which 
is taught in the Vedas ; the philolo- 
gical and other peculiarities of which 
indicate a date long anterior to that 
of any other class of Sanscrit writ- 
ings. Of the religion inculcated in 
these ancient depositories of learning 
and theology, the following opinion 
has been expressed by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, who was famous for his al- 
mostunprecedented and unparalleled 
acquaintance with the original works: 
—‘ The real doctrine of the Indian 
scripture,” Mr. Colebrooke says, “‘ is 
the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended ; and the 
seeming polytheism which it ex- 
hibits offers the elements and the 
stars and planets as gods. ‘The three 
principal manifestations of the di- 
vinity, with other personified attri- 
butes and energies, and most of the 
other gods of Hindu mythology, are 
indeed mentioned, or at least indi- 


cated, in the Vedas. But the worship 
of deified heroes is no part of the 
system ; nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any portion of 
the text which I have yet seen, 
though such are sometimes hinted at 
by the commentators.” Some of 
these statements, as Professor Wilson 
reminds his readers in the preface 
to his edition of the “‘ Vishnu Pu- 
rana,” may perhaps “require modi- 
fication ; for without a careful ex- 
amination of all the prayers of the 
Vedas, it would be hazardous to 
assert that they contain no indication 
whatever of hero-worship; and cer- 
tainly they do appear to allude oc- 
casionally to the Avataras, or in- 
carnations, of Vishnu. Still, however, 
it is true that the prevailing character 
of the ritual of the Vedas is the 
worship of the personified elements 
—of Agni, or fire ; Indra, the firma- 
ment ; Vayu, the air; Varuna, the 
water; of Aditya, the sun; Soma, 
the moon ; and other elementary and 
planetary personages. It is also true 
that the worship of the Vedas is for 
the most part domestic worship, con- 
sisting of prayers and oblations 
offered—in their own houses, not in 
temples—by individuals for indivi- 
dual good, and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In 
a word, the religion of the Vedas 
was not idolatry. 

“Tt is not possible to conjecture 
when this more simple and primitive 
form of adoration was succeeded by 
the worship of images and types, re- 
presenting Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
and other imaginary beings, consti- 
tuting a mythological pantheon of 
most ample extent ; or when Rama 
and Krishna, who appear to have 
been originally real and historical 
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characters, were elevated to the dig- 
nity of divinities. Image-worship is 
alluded to by Manu in several pas- 
sages, but with an intimation that 
those Brahmans who subsist by min- 
istering in temples are an inferior and 
degraded class. The story of the Ra- 
mayanaand Mahabharata turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnations, 
all the chief dramatis persone of the 
poems being impersonations of gods 
and demigods and celestial spirits. 
The ritual appears to be that of the 
Vedas, and it may be doubted if any 
allusion to image-worship occurs ; 
but. the doctrine of propitiation by 
penance and praise prevails through- 
out, and Vishnu and Siva are the es- 
pecial objects of panegyric and in- 
vocation. Inthese two works, then, 
we trace unequivocal indications of 
a departure from the elemental wor- 
ship of the Vedas, and the origin or 
elaboration of legends, which form 
the great body of the mythological 
religion of the Hindus. How far 
they only improved upon the cosmo- 
gony and chronology of their prede- 
cessors, or in what degree the tra- 
ditions of families and dynasties 
may originate with them, are ques- 
tions that can only be determined 
when the Vedas and the two works 
in question shall have been more 
thoroughly examined. 

“The different works known by 
the name of Puranas are evidently 
derived from the same religious sys- 
tem as the Ramayana and Mahab- 
harata, or from the mytho-heroic 
stage of Hindu belief. They present, 
however, peculiarities which desig- 
nate their belonging to a later period, 
and to an important modification in 
the progress of opinion. ‘They repeat 
the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems; they expand and 
systematise the chronological com- 
putations ; and they give a more 
definiteand connected representation 
of the mythological fictions and the 
historical traditions. But besides 
these and other particulars, which 
may be derivable from an old, if not 
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from a primitive era, they offer cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of a more 
modern description, in the paramount 
importance which they assign to in- 
dividual divinities, in the variety and 
purport of the rites and observances 
addressed to them, and in the in- 
vention of new legends illustrative 
of the power and graciousness of 
those deities, and of the efficacy of 
implicit devotion to them. Siva and 
Vishnu, under one or other form, 
are almost the sole objects that claim 
the homage of the Hindus in the 
Puranas ; departing from the do- 
mestic and elemental ritual of the 
Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial 
fervour and exclusiveness not trace- 
able in the Ramayana, and only to 
a qualified extent in the Mahabha- 
rata, They are no longer authorities 
for Hindu belief as a whole; they 
are special guides for separate and 
sometimes conflicting branches of it, 
compiled for the evident purpose of 
promoting the preferential, or, in 
some cases, the sole, worship of 
Vishnu or of Siva.” 

It seems worth while to give so 
lengthy a quotation from so trusted 
an authority, because it is in one of 
the eighteen Puranas just described 
in the words of Professor Wilson 
that the remarkable sect to which 
we are about to invite the reader’s 
attention finds its chief sinction and 
authority. 

The Maharajas, who are also 
known as the sect of Vallabhach- 
arya, Rudra Sampradaya, or Pushti 
Marga, are heretics whose principal 
centres and localities are to be found 
in Western India, and who are de- 
voted to the worship of the Bala 
Gopala, or Bala Krishna, the infant 
Krishna, ‘The founder of the sect, 
which, as compared with the magni- 
ficent periods of Hindu chronology, 
is of modern growth, was Vallabha- 
charya, who was born in the year 
1479. ‘This man was the second 
son of Lakshman Bhatt, a Tailinga 
Brahman, who promulgated the ides, 
which was readily accepted and be- 
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lieved by the people, that he had 
received a promise from the god 
Krishna to the effect that he should 
have three sons, and that his second 
son should succeed him as the incar- 
nation of himself, the god. Valla- 
bhacharya was born in a wild spot, 
called Champaranya; and the pro- 
pitious event was attended by ah al 
wonders and prodigies worthy of the 
occasion and of the grand destinies 
which were known to be in store for 
the infant. He was about six or 
seven years of age when he was 
placed for instruction under the guid- 
ance and tuition of Nayaran Bhatt ; 
and it is recorded that in the short 
space of four months he succeeded 
in learning the whole of the four 
Vedas, the six Sastras (Schools of 
Philosophy), and the eighteen Pu- 
ranas—an achievement which was, 
of course, of a miraculous nature, 
seeing that it overtaxes a mature 
scholar thoroughly to perform it by 
the prolonged labour of a life-time. 
As an incarnation Krishna, he 
received by intuition, and momenta- 
rily, what no amount and no period 
of mere application could have en- 
abled him to accomplish. On at- 
taining his eleventh year, Vallabha 
such was at this time the 
simpler torm of his name—lost his 
father; and in the following year, 
having taken leave of his remaining 
parent, and of Gokul, the place of 
his residence, he started on his pil- 
grimage through India, with a view 
to the propag lion of his doctrines, 
which he had already, to some extent, 
emnlated. His success in a reli- 
gious disputation which he conducted 
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with the Saivists, the followers of 
Siva, at the court of Krishna Deva, 
king the city of Vijayanagar, 


procured him rich presents of gold 
and silver, and caused him to be 
elected by the Vaishnavas as their 
chief, with the title of Acharya, the 
incorporation of which with his pre- 
vious name of Vallabha marks the 
rise of his great influence. He fur- 
ther prosecuted his travels, leaving 
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abiding traces of himself in various 
places, until he proceeded to Alla- 
habad, and thence to Benares, where 
—after having travelled about differ- 


ent parts of India for 
ni ne years, and having bee 
with a visit from ihe 
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the space of 
n honoured 
cod Krishna in 
person, who enjc ined him to intro- 
duce the ula Gopala, or 
Bala Krishna, the infant Krishna— 
he ultimately settled, producing many 
works of learning , apology, a 
troversy, and especially 
ary on the Bhagavata 
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source 
of the doctrines of his sect, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the various 
disputations which he held against 


osed his posi- 


the scholars who op} 

tion. At Benares he marri a 
Brahman girl of the name of Mah 
Lakshmi, by whom he became the 
father of two sons, to the younger 
of whom, named Vi ithalnathji, born 
in 1516, in the village of Parnat, the 
incarnation and authority of the 
parent descended. Having devoted 
himself for so long a time as he 
deemed expedient to the education 
of his sons, he withdrew from his 
family to Benares, where he became 
Sannyasi, a term which imy lies ab- 
solute asceticism, or total hs stinence 
from all intercourse with the world 
and all participagon in its doings. 
He dwelt at this place, however, 
only for the short space of forty-two 
days, when he died at the age of 
fifiy-two years an 

and was succ 






1d thirty-seven days, 
eeded in his sad, that 


is, his seat, or position as a teacher, 
by his second son, who, by the death 
of his elder brother, was left the sole 
and undisputed representative of his 
father. 

From.the time that Vallabhacha- 
rya began to promulgate his new 
creed, which he called by the name 
of Pushti Marga, or the eat-and- 
drink doctrine, up to the day of his 


death, he had ma in addition to 
a larger number of half hearted ad- 
herents—eighty-four devoted prose- 
lytes ; and he found in his son Vith- 
alnathji an able successor in the 
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work of conversion. The latter 
accomplished long journeys to vari- 
ous parts of India, making proselytes 
to the number of two hundred and 
fifty-two, among the Banias, or 
bankers, the Bhattias, the Kanbis, 
or cultivators ; the Sutaras, or car- 
penters ; and the Lowars, or black- 
smiths, A few Brahmans became 
also his followers, as well as some 
Mussulmans; and these sectaries, 
notwithstanding their difference of 
caste, were, by a privilege which has 
been long rescinded, for a time per- 
mitted to eat and drink at the same 
table. After a life of travel, during 
which he is said to have visited Gu- 
jarat six times, he finally established 
himself in the sacred city of Gokul, 
from which circumstance he acquired 
the designation of Gokul Gusainji, 
which is perpetuated in all his male 
descendants. Vithalnathji produced 
several works of repute, besides cri- 
ticism and commentaries ; and having 
been twice married, died in the year 
1583, at the age of seventy years 


and twenty-nine days, the father of 


seven sons and four daughters. All 
these sons, after the death of their 
father, established each his own gad, 
or seat, assuming to be the incarna- 
tion of Krishna ; and they dispersed 
themselves throughout India for the 
purpose of diffusing their doctrines 
and of making proselytes. But it 
was the fourth son, Gokulnathji, who 
became the most celebrated of all 
the descendants of Vithalnathji ; 
and it was the vitality which, by his 
writings and other means, he infused 
into the tenets of his particular com- 
munity which has given it its per- 
sistency. Even to the present day 
the followers of his descendants keep 
themselves separate from all the 
communities of his brothers, consid- 
ering their own Gosains as the only 
legitimate teachers of the faith. The 
followers of the other sons of Vith- 
alnathji have an equal degree of 
veneration for all the communities 
of the descendants of Vithalnathji, 
whilst restricting their exclusive pre- 
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ference to the members of their own 
particular divisions. 

It was about the period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Vithal- 
nathji, that it is presumed they first 
acquired the title of Maharaj, which 
effectually conveys, in its significance, 
the full force of their wide sway and 
influence. They have many dis- 
tinctive titles: they are called, for 
instance, Maharaj Gusainji, Gusainji 
Maharaj, Vallabha Kula, Agni Kula, 
Agni Svarupa, Acharya, Guru, Mah 
Prabhu, and others ; but the name 
for which they have the greatest 
respect appears to be that of Gaus- 
vami, which signifies Lord of Cows, 
applicable also to Krishna. The 
heads of this division of the sect are 
usually called Gokul Gosains, or 
Gokulastha Gosains ; and its wor- 
shippers are widely diffused through- 
out Bombay, Cutch, Kattywar, and 
central India, and especially the 
province of Malwa, in all which 
places they arenumerousand opulent, 
comprising the most wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers. ‘They have 
many establishments throughout In- 
dia, especially at Mathura and Brin- 
davan, and have two temples of 
great repute and wealth at Benares. 
They particularly venerate the city 
of Jagannath, in the East, as one of 
the great centres of Hindu worship ; 
and they regard with equal respect 
the city of Dwarka, in the extreme 
West. There were in 1865 about 
sixty or seventy Maharajas dispersed 
throughout India, of whom eight or 
ten were at Bombay, fifteen or sixteen 
at Gokul, and one or two at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Nagar, Cutch, Pora- 
bandar, Amreli, Jodapur, Bundi, 
Koti, and other pl ces, Of these sixty 
or seventy Maharajas, there are said 
to be only two or three who are 
learned enough to have any know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, the rest being 
grossly ignorant, and devoted to 
luxury and sensuality. They do not, 
however, stand in fear of being de- 
serted by their followers, so tho- 
roughly are the latter fascinated and 
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infatuated, and never, or seldom, 
take the trouble to preach, but give, 
as an equivalent or a_ substitute, 
public exhibitions in their temples, in 
order to divert attention. 
Vallabhacharya taught the easy 
doctrine that privation and asce- 
ticism formed no part of sanctity, 
and insisted that it was the duty of 
the teacher and his disciples to 
worship their deity, not in naked- 
ness and hunger, but in costly ap- 
parel, and with choice and delicate 
food ; not in solitude and mystifica- 
tion, but in the pleasures of society 
and the enjoyments of the world. 
In accordance with these principles, 
the Gosains, or teachers, are always 
clothed in the best raiment, and fed 
with the daintiest viands by their 
followers, over whom they exercise 
a practically unbounded influence. 
These Gosains are often largely en- 
gaged in maintaining connection 
amongst commercial establishments 
in remote parts of the country, and 
are constantly travelling over India 
under the pretence of making pil- 
grimages to the sacred shrines and 
the holy places of the sect to which 
they belong. On these occasions it is 
affirmed to be notorious that they 
reconcile the profits of trade with the 
spiritual benefits of devotion; a 
union of objects which renders them, 
as religious travellers, more respect- 
able than the vagrants of any other 
heretical community. The source 
of the permanent revenue of the 
Gosains is a fixed /aga or tax upon 
every article of consumption which 
changes hands by way of buying and 
selling ; and although the tax may 
seem, and really is, inconsiderable 
in each several and individual case, 
it becomes large and important when 
it is levied upon the innumerable 
aggregate of the commercial trans- 
actions of the sect. ‘There appears 
to exist an unlimited power on the 
part of the several Maharajas to add 
faga upon /aga; and when it is con- 
sidered that the fixed revenue is also 
greatly augmented by the votive 
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offerings of their adherents and ad- 
mirers, the wealth, indolence, and 
luxury of the Maharajas are seen to 
follow logically, and as a matter of 
course; whilst the corruption of 
society ensues as the consequence 
and result of their dissolute example 
and their effeminate precepts. The 
infatuation of the Vaishnavas is so 
great and so inveterate that all the 
descendants of the Maharajas are 
regarded from their earliest infancy 
with the extreme of honour and 
veneration, and are nurtured in ig- 
norance, indolence, and self-indul- 
gence. They are empowered by 
their votaries to gratify through life 
every vicious propensity ; and when, 
exhausted by a career of profligacy, 
they pass away in premature old 
age, they are held to be translated 
to the regions of perfect and ecstatic 
bliss. The veneration paid to the 
Gosains, indeed, is paid solely to their 
descent as the inheritors of the in- 
carnation of Krishna, and is rendered 
without the slightest reference to 
their individual sanctity, learning, or 
personal respectability. 

The Bhagarata Purana, one of 
the eighteen Puranas which are the 
production of a post-Vedic period, is 
the chief authority of the sect of the 
Maharajas. It consists of twelve 
books, in the tenth of which the 
history of Krishna, as the eighth in- 
carnation of Vishnu, is given in 
ninety chapters. ‘This tenth book 
has been translated from the Sanscrit 
into Brijabhasha, under the name of 
“Prem Sagar, or theOcean of Love,” 
and it was this that Vallabhacharya 
selected as the foundation of the 
doctrines which he designed to teach. 
From this work, the reputed author 
of which is Vyasa—believed to be 
the metamorphosed Vishnu—and 
which is therefore held as a revela- 
tion from the deity himself, and 
which, further, is to be regarded as 
symbolical or allegorical, the Maha- 
rajas, by a literal interpretation, 
have extracted a code of vicious im- 
morality, in which the most repul- 
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sive sensuality is not only’sanctioned, 
but directly inculcated. The “ Prem 
Sagar,” of which Mr. E. B. Eastwick 
has produced an English version, is 
devoted to a description of the /i/a 
of Krishna, or the amorous sports of 
the god with. the Gofés, or youthful 
cowherdeoses of Braj, which he com- 
menced by stealing their clothes as 
they were bathing in the waters of 
the river Yamuna. 

In the doctrinal system of the 
Miharajas, the Gosainji, or Guru, 
or spiritual guide, is regarded of 
paramount importance as the direct 
mediator for the doing away of sin ; 
and whatever respect is due to God, 
is also due to the Gurus, the descend- 
ants of Vallabhacharya, who are 
“manifestly incarnations of God, 
the Excellent Being himself.” Offer- 
ings are to be made to the Guru, 
and his worship is to be performed 
in the same way as the worship of 
God. ‘The promised reward for the 
worship of the Guru is Vyapi Vai- 
kuntha, the highest of heavens ; 
whereas, unless the worship of God 
be accompanied by that of the 
Guru, the worshipper is entitled to 
only an inferior paradise. As in- 
carnations of Krishna, the Maha- 
rajas claim, in the most literal 
acceptation, all the amatory privi- 
leges which the god is recorded to 
have exercised in the “ Prem Sagar ;” 
and the first form of adjuration that 
their religion demands is the Samar- 
pan, the consecration of /an, man, 
and dhan, that is, of body, organs of 
sense, life, heart, and other faculties, 
and wife, house, family, property, and 
self,to Krishna, or his representative, 
the Maharaj. The term faz implies 
the body in all its relations ; man is 
the mind, with all its faculties and 
qualities ; and dhan, as explained by 
the Maharajas, signifies that the 
sectaries should place at their dis- 
posal ‘sons, wives, daughters, and 
everything else, before applying them 
to their own use. “In God,” says 
one of the Maharaj publications, 
issued in 1860, in which the apology 
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or explanation of “ adulterine love” 
was attempted—“in God all rela-. 
tions abide. Both man and woman 
have sprung from God. Therefore, 
with God, the two species of man 
and woman do not exist. Both these 
are the spirit of God. Consequently 
he is at play with his own spirit. In 
that no sin is incurred either by God 
or by (this) world. God is all form. 
He is inthe form of father, and he is in 
the form of husband; he is in the form 
of brother, and he is in the form of 
son. In whatever shape one may 
wish to love God, his wishes are 
complied with accordingly. The 
Gopis loved God as their paramour, 
and he became a paramour, and 
made them happy.” 

The present ceremonial or ritual 
of the Maharajas has been the 
growth of time, being formed, or 
added to, as circumstances have oc- 
curred, or as the prompting desires of 
the priests may have suggested. 
“‘ A Vallabhacharyan temple consists 
of three successive compartments. 
The central one is larger and more 
open than the other two, being in- 
tended for the accommodation of 
the numerous worshippers who daily 
throng there. Of the remaining two, 
one is the residence of the Maharaj, 
and the other is dedicated to the 
worship of the image of Krishna. 

“The temples are numerous all 
over India, especially at Mathura 
and Brindaban. In Benares there 
are two celebrated and very wealthy 
temples, one of which is dedicated 
to Krishna, under the name of Lalji, 
and the other to the same god under 
the name of Purushattamji. Those 
of Jagannath and Dwarika are also 
particularly venerated ; but the most 
celebrated of these establishments is 
that at Sri Nathadwar, in Mewar. 
‘ The image,’ as stated by Professor 
Wilson, ‘is said to have transported 
itself thither from Mathura, when 
Aurangzeb ordered the temple it 
stood in to be destroyed. The pre- 
sent shrine is modern, but very 
richly endowed, and the high priest, 
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a descendant of Gokulnathji, is a 
man of great wealth and influence.’ 
“The image of Thakurji, or the 
idol, in the different temples, is either 
of stone or brass, and represents 
Krishna in various attitudes, corres- 
ponding to those which-he is sup- 
posed to have assumed in the several 
periods of his earthly existence, 
either when performing uncommon 
feats or miracles, or living at parti- 
— places, or engaged in any pe- 
iliarly interesting scenes. Each of 
these | is worshipped under a different 
name. That of Sri Nathji, being 
the most important and most hon- 
oured, is at Nathadwar. Krishna is 
here represented as a little boy in 
the act of supporting the mountain 
Govardhan on his little finger, to 
shelter his playmates from a heavy 
shower of rain which had suddenly 
overtaken them while at play. This 
image Is always splendidly dressed, 
and richly decorated with ornaments, 
which are often of the value of se- 
veral thousand pounds.” 
“‘Vallabhacharya, the founder of 
the sect, is said to have distributed 
among his disciples more than thirty 
images, various forms and 








under 


names. ‘These are swe extant, and 
held in more reverence than modern 
ones ; and the Sidoadien, too, who 


possess them, are in consequence 
more respected than the other mem- 
bers of their fraternity. But of the 
thirty-five, seven e Navanita- 
pi ays (literally, he who is fond of 
fresh r), Mathur Mi Vithal- 
nathji, Dwartkanathyt, Gokulanathjt, 
Gokuiachandramaji (the moon of 
Gokula), and Madanamohanji (the 
Lord of Lust-illusion)—these were 
procured by the seven grandsons of 
Vallabhacharya, each having one for 
himself, and are held in even greater 
reverence. The first five are now at 
Sri Nathadwar, Kotta, Kanoja, Kan- 
kroli, and Gokula respectively, and 
the two last at Jaypora. The Ma- 
harajas are so covetous of possessing 
these, as well as the others distri- 
buted by the Vallabhacharya, that 
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instances are related of their having 
endeavoured to possess themselves 
of them by the meanest of actions. 
One of them, named Girdharji, was, 
about thirty-five years ago, convicted 
of having stolen one from a Vaish- 
nava at Daman. The images are 
sometimes so small and overloaded 
with ornaments, that the votaries can 
see nothing but their lustrous em- 
bellishments, which have an attrac- 
tion of their own, apart from that of 
the image. 

“The worship of the images is 
very sedulously performed; the most 
devoted homage being paid to them 
at fixed periods, eight times every 
day. ‘There are also seasonal festi- 
vals, when they are worshipped with 
more ceremony. On these occasions 
the image is profusely decorated, 
and especially in the spring, when 
it is beautifully adorned with flowers, 
arranged with much taste. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the festival, the 
image is made to sit on a seat, or is 
placed in a cradle, or is so disposed 
as to recline in a swing. ‘The cra- 
dles and swings and seats are either 


of wood or of brass or silver. 
Crowds swarm to the temples on 
these eccasions, flocking to see the 


‘Thakurji in all his glory., At these 
times the Maharajas ostentatiously 
decorate themselves in their gayest 
attire, that they may attract the at- 
tention of fema ile e 

The following 
eight regular daily services in the 
temples of the Maharajas—which 
are closed in the intervals, or when 
no particular festival is being cele- 
brated—is taken almost literally from 
Professor Wilson’s “ Essays on the 
Religion of the Hindus.” The daily 
ceremonials commence with— 

(1.) Mangala : the morning levee. 
The image, having been washed and 
dressed, is taken from the couch, 
where it is supposed to have slept 
during the night, and placed upon a 
seat about half an hour after (and 
during winter about three hours be- 
fore) sunrise ; slight refreshments are 


devotees. 
account of the 
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then presented to it, with betel and 
Pan. Lamps are generally kept 
burning during this ceremony. 

(2.) Sringara. The image, having 
been anointed and perfumed with 
oil, camphor, and sandal, and splen- 
didly attired, now holds his public 
court. This’ceremony takes place 
about an hour and a half after the 
preceding one, or when four Géaris 
of the day have elapsed. 

(3.) Gwala, The image is now 
visited, preparatory to his going out 
to attend the cattle along with the 
cowherd. ‘This ceremony is held 
about forty-eight minutes after the 
last, or when six Gharis haye passed. 

(4.) Raja Bhoga, This ceremony 
is hel at mid-day, when Krishna is 
supposed to come in from the pas- 
tures, and dine. All sorts of deli- 
cacies are placed before the image, 
and both these and other articles of 
food dressed by the ministers of the 
temple are distributed to the nume- 
rous votaries present, and are not 
unfrequently sent to the dwellings 
of worshippers of some rank and 
consequence, 

(5.) Utthapan : the calling up, the 
summoning of the god from his si- 
esta, which takes place at six Gharis, 
or between two and three hours be- 
fore sunset. 

(6.) Ahoga: the afternoon meal, 
which is celebrated about half an 
hour a(ter the preceding 


(7.) Sandhya, which occurs about 
sunset, and consists in making the 
evening toilet of the image, when 
the ornaments of the day are taken 
off, anc! hh unguent and perfume 
applied. 

(8.) Seven, or Shayan, relating to 


repose. ‘Ihe image, at a period 
varying with the season between 
seven and nine in the evening, is 
placed upon a bed, near which are 


left refreshments and water in proper 
vases, tovether with the betel-box 
and its appurtenances ; and at this 
time the votaries retire, upon which 
the temp!e is shut till the ensuing 
morning.' 
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For the first of these services, in 
winter, the temple is opened at four 
o'clock in the morning, when it is 
quite dark, to give an opportunity to 
the Maharaj to communicate with 
his favourite female devotees, who 
much frequent it at this time. Upon 
all these occasions the ceremony 
much the same, consisting of | 
more than waving a light, and pre- 
senting flowers, pe rfumes, and food 
to the image by the priests 


l vo- 
taries, and “the repetition, chiefly by 
the former, of Penaeus stanzas in 


praise of Krishna, interspersed with 
a variety of prostrations and obei- 
sances. At certain seasons the 
ceremony also includes rocking the 
swing or cradle of the i or 
throwing guda/ (red powder) over it. 
The votaries, on beholding the 
image, or its “lustrous embellish- 
ments,” do little or n g more 
than repeat the name of the idol or 
Thakurji several times, with many 
prostrations and tokens of reverence. 
This is the sum of the aii 








There is no established al for 
general use, nor any prescribed form 


of public adoration, 

“ Besides the adoration of the im- 
age, worship is performed to the 
Maharaj himself. There are gene- 
rally eight or ten Maharajas in Bom- 
bay, each having a separate temple, 
the dimensions of which vary ac- 
cording to the means and influence 
of the high priest. . In one of the 
apartments of his residence, the 
Maharaj, during the time that divine 
honours are paid to him, seats him- 
self on a raised seat. ‘The Bhattias, 
the Banias, the Lohanas, the Mul- 
tanis, and other persons, are the > fol- 
lowers of his religion, and are known 
as serakas, or servants. All of theme: 
rich and poor, adore him by saluting 
his feet; and for a short time after 
these devotions, the rich or influen- 
tial are accommodated in the hall, 
while persons of moderate means 
are left to shift for themselves in a 
large public room or courtyard. One 
apartment of the building, known as 
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the Zanana-Khana (seraglio), is oc- 
cupied by the Maharaja’s wife and 
daughters, who never appear in the 
sight of men: their residence is 
considered sacred, and only the 
serakis (female worshippers) have 
permission to enter it. Next to the 
Maharaj himself, his wife (vahuji) 
and daughter (defi7i ) receive homage 
in the Zanana-Khana from his female 
devotees. 

“The Maharaj can be otherwise 
worshipped at all hours of the day ; 
that is to say, in the intervals of the 
worship of the idol, at which times 
his presence is required adjacent to 
the image of the god. It is at these 
times of his separate worship in his 
own residence that females are pre- 
sented with the facile opportunity of 
showing their appreciation of the 
high honour of the selection he has 
made of them by throwing gz/a/, pres- 
sing their hands, or projecting on 
their breasts the yellow liquid ex- 
tract of flowers. 

“ Up to eight or nine o’clock every 
morning the Maharaj is engaged in 
performing ablutions and = saying 
prayers, the rest of the day being 
whiled away at meals, in conversa- 
tion, in repose, and in pleasure. 
After his meals, he seeks the privacy 
of his bed-room, which adjoins the 
Zanana-Khana, and except on any 
urgent business—for instance, that 
of attending the worship. of the idol 
—he does not leave this apartment 
until three or four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. During the U¢thapan pe- 
riod of worship, which begins at 
two p.m., the wives and daughters 
of the Vaishnavas visit the wife and 
daughters of the Maharaj in the 
Zanana-Khana, from whence some 
of them proceed with presents of 
fruits, milk (in silver goblets), and 
other things, to the Maharaj’s bed- 
room ; and the most fortunate of 
them, according to their notions, 
comes out purer than before. If, 
while the Maharaj is in the sitting- 
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room speaking to his followers, 2 
female happens to come to the tem- 
ple with her present of fruits, ‘or 
whatever else it may be, he immedi- 
ately retires into the Zavnana-Khana, 
and there accepts the present from 
her, and celebrates with her the sa- 
crament of his religion.” 

The dust on which the Maharaj 
has walked is eaten by the votaries, 
Even his very wooden shoes are 
worshipped, as is also his gad?, or 
seat. His feet are shampooed, he 
is decorated with various ornaments, 
and frequently bathed with saffron 
and milk; whilst money and other 
valuable offerings are presented at 
his feet, with humiliating prostra- 
tions. Every conceivable relic of 
his ablutions, or of his meals, is in- 
vested with a peculiar sanctity, and 
is eagerly contended for by both 
males and females, who actually 
chew over again the faz-sopari, or 
leaf and betel-nut, which he has 
ejected from his mouth, and which, 
under the name of agar’, is collected 
and preserved for distribution. 

The social tyranny and exactions 
of the incarnate deities whose doc- 
trine, practice, and example, caused 
the permeation of their entire com- 
munity with demoralisation and li- 
centiousness, have not been allowed 
to pass without challenge and agita- 
tion. The power and privilege of 
the Maharajas have been weakened 
by their religious disputes with the 
Brahmans ; by their objections to 
attend courts of justice ; by the ven- 
tilation of public opinion in the 
press ; and by their infatuated mis- 
take in their endeavour to enforce a 
document which obtained notoriety 
as the “Slavery Bond.” In this 
Slavery Bond, which was framed in 
common by all the Maharajas of 
Bombay, in January, 1859, it was 
stipulated that no Vaishnava should 
serve the Maharajas with a summons 
to appear in a court of justice ; that 
a fund should be raised for the pur- 
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pose of trying to procure the passing 
of an Act in the Legislative Council 
by which no Maharaj could be sum- 
moned before a court of justice ; 
and if, during the interval, a Maha- 
raj were served with a summons by 
an outside party, the Vaishnavas 
should encounter any expense in 
order to put a stop to it ; and that if 
any Vaishnava wrote against the 
Maharajas, he should be punished by 
his caste people. A document so 
vigorously framed was by no means 
to the taste of the Vaishnavas, who 
only signed under the pressure of 
religious disabilities, when, for eight 
days together, the Maharajas closed 
the doors of their temples, and al- 
lowed no Vaishnava to see their 
faces. ‘The Slavery Bond was bold- 
ly denounced, however, by the editor 
of the “Satya Prakash,” a journal 
conducted by a member of the sect, 
whom the Maharajas were not bold 
enough to excommunicate. Their 
timidity encouraged the Vaishnavas 
to withhold their subscriptions ; the 
obnoxious Slavery Bond fell to the 
ground, and the supreme Maharaj 
himself took flight from Bombay. 
About the middle of the year 
1860, Jadunathji Brizratanji Maha- 
raj, of Surat, arrived at Bombay, and, 
on account of the liberality of several 
of his earlier proceedings, received 
the warm commendation of the 
editor of the “ Satya Prakash,” with 
whom he afterwards entered upon 
the public discussion of several 
controverted practices and opinions, 
The Maharaj, finding he could not 
give direct answers to questions put 
to him, became annoyed, and 
charged his adversaries with enter- 
taining heretical and mischievous 
dogmas and opinions. The charge 
was resisted by the editor of the 
“Satya Prakash,” who, in an article 
of the 21st of October, 1860, de- 
monstrated from the Vedas and 
Puranas, the false, delusive, and 
heterodox character of Vallabhacha- 
rya; and, in the interests of female 
purity, denounced the Maharajas as 
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having gone beyond all other sec- 
taries in “shamelessness, subtlety, 
immodesty, rascality, and deceit.” 
The Maharaj maintained silence 
upon the subject, still carrying on 
the discussion upon religious subjects 
with the editor of the “Satya Pra- 
kash.” On the 14th of the following 
May, however, several months after 
the publication of the article, he 
filed an action of libel against both 
editor and printer. On the 15th of 
August, 1861, the defendant, in 
answer to the amended plaint of the 
plaintiff, filed several pleas, the first 
of which was one of not guilty, or 
that the article in question was not 
libellous ; and the last was one of 
justification—that what had been 
stated was true, both in letter and 
spirit. But this plea consisted of 
three portions: the first asserting 
that there were passages in the reli- 
gious books of the Maharajas which 
inculcated adulterous worship ; the 
second, that the Maharajas, as a 
body, committed adultery ; and the 
third, that the plaintiff was no ex- 
ception to the general practice. The 
case came on before the Supreme 
Court on the 26th of January, 1862, 
and extended over forty days— 
being actually before the Court, how- 
ever, only twenty-four days—during 
which about thirty witnesses were 
examined on either side, whose col- 
lective evidence offered a complete 
exhibition of the lives and practices 
of the Maharajas, and of the moral 
and social condition of Western 
India. The verdict was entered by 
the Court in favour of the plaintiff 
on the first plea, without costs ; but 
in favour of the defendant on the 
main issue of justification, and with 
costs against the Maharaj, who, with 
his witnesses, encountered from the 
Court the stigma of not being credi- 
ble even upon oath. 

The close of the judgment of the 
learned puisne judge, Sir Joseph 
Arnould, is to the following effect : 
—“This trial has been spoken of 
as having involved a great waste of 
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the public time. I cannot quite 
agree with that opinion. No doubt 
much time has been spent in hearing 
this case, but I would fain hope that 
it has not been all time wasted. It 
seems impossible that this matter 
should have been discussed thus 
openly before a population so in- 
telligent as that of the natives of 
Western India, without producing its 
results. It probably taught some 
to think ; it must have led many t 
inquire. Iti is not a question of the- 
ology that has been be: fore us; it is 
a question of morality. The princi- 
ple for which the defendant and his 
witnesses have been contending is 
simply this: that what is m orally 
wrong, cannot be theologically right ; 
that when practices which sap the 
very foundations of morality, which 
involve a violation of the eternal 
nd immutable laws of Right, are 
established in the name and under 
the sanciion of Religion, they ot 
for the common welfare of society, 
and in the interest of humanity it- 
self, to be publicly denounced and 
exposed. They have denounced— 
they have exposed them. At a risk 
and at a cost which we cannot ade- 
quately measure, these men 
done determined battle agai 
foul and powerful delusion. 
have dared to attack 
error boldly in the face, an 
before the world of their 
that their evil is not good, 
lie is not the truth. in 
they have done bray 
“Tne history of th 
bhacharyas,” to conclude with the 
words of the volume to which this 
account is chiefly indebted, “ reads 
like a chapter of roman ‘Itis the 
history of a sect in which immorality 
is elevated to the rank of a divine 
law. ‘The immutable distinctions of 
right and wrong, sharp line of 
demarcation between virtue and vice, 
human personality and human re- 
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sponsibility, are lost and confounded 
in a system of theology which begins 
in lewdress and ends in the com- 
plete subversion of the first principles 
of our common nature. Such a 
system has, perhaps, no parallel in 
the annals of our race. Its effects 
can be more easily conceived than 
ved. It has and 
arrested ad he a erowth of all 
moral powe on furnished its 
votaries with es of action, 
which, if caried out in their in- 
tegrity, must } produce the dissolution 
of society ; for it treats holiness of 
life as a crime, and proclaims to the 
‘world of its votaries,’ that man be- 
comes acceptable to his Maker ix 
and through sin 

“It would be strange indeed if 
the discussions awakened by the 
trial should bring about no tangible 
result. ‘The sect, though to all ap- 
pearance powerful in organisation, 
is in an unsettled state. While the 
old and bigoted cling with perti- 
nacity to the dogmas of their child- 
hood, the young and the educated 
detach themselves more and more 
from its contaminating influences, 
Assailed from without, and racked 
by internal dissensions, the Valla- 
bhacharyan faith must, sooner or 
later, be superseded by a more 
rational form of worship. ‘The 
obstacles in the way of a thorough 
revolution are great, but not insur- 
mountable. That the power of the 
Maharajas for evil is not what it was 
fifleen years ago, is one sign of pro- 
‘Let us express a fervent hope 
that, by the combined exertions and 
the steady co-operation of all lovers 
of truth and moral purity, the Valla- 
bhachargans may emerge from the 
darkness of error and falsehood into 
the glorious light of day, and that 
the faith proclaimed by Vallabha 
four hundred years ago may be 
crushed by the weight of its own 
enormities !”" 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE,” 
“THE RECTOR’S WIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


THE deaf girl fulfilled Madame 
Boutfieur’s commission with cruel 
fidelity. She was too selfish to be 
very considerate of the other's feel- 
ings. So Jeannette soon learned 
that Louis was the descendant of 
those who had robbed her of her 
parents and family. 

The information acted just as the 
curate had predicted upon her mind. 
The love which might have come to 
maturity, was blighted in the germ. 
Her sensitive mind shrank from the 
man whom she now could only see 
as implicated in shedding the blood 
of her lost friends. She did not 
stop to investigate, but implicitly 
believed all that the deaf girl told 
her ; and with these convictions, all 
the memories of her past griefs and 
present loneliness crowded into her 
mind, with their saddening, soul- 
tormenting anguish. 

Madame Boutfleur was gratified 
at the success of their scheme. What 
was needful now, was to prevent 
any explanation between the lovers. 
But when day after day passed over, 
and Louis did not make his appear- 
ance as usual amongst them, the 
mother and daughter suspected that 
his determination was more fixed 
than they had at first supposed. 

But the curate had another part 
to act in the scheme. Driven by 
passion he only awaited a fitting 
Opportunity to throw himself and 
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CHAPTER V. 


JEANNETTE'S DISTRACTION, 


his fate together at the feet of 
Jeannette. In appearing to forward 
the interests of Marianne, he had in 
reality aimed to.serve hisown He 
found his love to the orphan so 
tumultuous, so enslaving, that to 
possess her he was resolved to risk 
all consequences. 

Unaware of the state of the 
curate’s mind, Jeannette came ere 
long, as he had anticipated, to pour 
out her lamentations into his ear. 
From whom could she so hope for 
condolence in her heart-grief as 
from her spiritual guide? He heard 
her with interest, with intense feel- 
ing. He sought to extract from her 
confessions what the real state of 
her heart was. He could plainly 
see that she now recoiled from 
Louis, whose declaration of love had 
so lately perturbed her young mind ; 
and so far the artful scheme had 
worked successfully: but there was 
still no germ of womanly love to- 
wards himself. She loved him, 
respected him, valued him as her 
spiritual guide ; but no more. The 
curate felt in his heart to hate the 
position which so restrained _the 
more impetuous motions of the 
heart. 

Why should she not return my 
love ? thought the priest, as he gazed 
upon the delicate features, and felt 
the warm breath of the fair penitent 
rest upon his own face. I am no 
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monster ; I am not unworthy of her 
love ; I feel I could make her happy. 

As he thus thought, his eye fell 
upon the vestments of his order. 

“These, these,” he exclaimed, 
frantically, but in a suppressed tone 
—*“ these are the deStruction of my 
fondest earthly hopes.” 

Wrought up into a distracted state 
of soul, the priest came forth from 
the confessional, and confronted the 
young girl openly. 

*‘ Jeannette,” he said, ‘‘ let me put 
aside for a time our religious posi- 
tion; let me speak to you as a 
friend.” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, melting 
into tears; ‘‘do, do be to me as a 
true, faithful friend.” 

“You are alone in the world,” 
continued the curate, “and this 
Louis can be nothing to you.” 

“No, nothing,” she said, sobbing 
convulsively. 

“ And yet you need a protector,” 
said the priest. 

The young girl was too much 
engrossed with her own feelings to 
observe the impassioned expression 
of his countenance. 

“I do indeed need a protector,” 
said the orphan, in all simplicity. 

“ And that friend, that protector, 
Jeannette, dear Jeannette, is what I 
would be.” 

He took her hand as he spoke, 
and pressed it to his lips. 

The young girl was roused in a 
moment from her sorrow. It would 
seem as if that kiss had been a 
sting ; she withdrew her hand, and 
with her eye fixed upon the trans- 
gtessor, as if to read his heart, she 
receded some paces from him. But 
the priest had now gone too far to 
hesitate; so he met Jeannette’s 
scrutiny with a mild determination. 

“Qh, father,” she said, “what 
does this mean? Am I fallen so low ?” 

“No, Jeannette, thou art not 
fallen. You are pure and -holy. 
But I have fallen; my whole <oul is 
possessed with a devouring passion. 
Iigye—I adore you.” 
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“Father, this is sacrilege—it is 
wicked! Oh, think of all the evil 
that must follow !” 

“I have thought of it night and 
day,” said the priest. ‘To for- 
get you—to live without you is im- 
possible. For weeks and months 
I have loved—adored you. I have 
fought against the passion. I have 
called all the resources of religion to 
my assistance. I have fasted, I 
have prayed ; but all in vain.” 

“Oh, it is terrible,” said the young 
girl, regarding the priest with visible 
pain. 

“No, no, Jeannette, to love is not 
terrible; it is the life of the soul. 
These vestments only divide us. 
But I will abjure my vows, I will 
become a layman. Heaven will 
compassionate my case, and forgive 
and we shall yet be happy.” 

“Oh, no—oh, no,” she said, 
wildly ; “it must not be, Ido notlove.” 

“But I will teach you how to 
love, and to love me,” said the curate. 
“IT am not the first man who has 
mistaken his vocation. Jeannette, 
I feel I was never made for the 
cloister.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young girl, 
“it is far holier to be as you have 
been. The priesthood consecrates 
to God. Oh, no, I cannot love; I 
feel I never shall love you but as a 
priest.” 

“Jeannette, this is cruel. It is 
from my love to you—a love so 
strong that it has entered into my 
very soul, and become a part of 
my being—that I have fallen from 
serving Heaven, and yet you say you 
cannot love me.” 

“Yes, | cannot love you,” she 
added. 

* But the sacrifice is made; see, I 
lay aside these vestments of conse- 
cration, I becomea layman, a man 
of the world, that I may win your 
love.” 

As the priest spoke he took off 
his canonicals, and stood before 
Jeannette in the plain attire of a 
gentleman. 
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“Oh, no, I cannot, cannot love 
you; it would be wicked—sacri- 
legious,” exclaimed the orphan. 

“No, I am no priest now, Jean- 
nette. The canons of the Church 
cannot bind the soul. I abjure my 
priestly vows, and Heaven will re- 
lease me from a yoke for which the 
love of one of the purest of His 
creatures has unfitted me.” 

As he spoke he approached the 
young girl, and, taking her hand, 
raised it to his lips. 

Jeannette gave a slight scream, 
and fell back in the chair in a strong 
fainting-fit. 

The priest did not dare to call 
for assistance. Fetching water, he 
applied it to her forehead and 
temples. But she lay long un- 
conscious. He carried her to the 
open window, and let the summer 
breeze play over her passive features, 
and wanton with her flaxen curls. 
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How he envied it the innocent 
familiarity. Gradually recovering, 
she opened her eyes, and speedily 
disengaged herself from the support- 
ing arm of the curate. 

He stood silently by her side, 
watching the returning bloom ot 
health as it came to her. 

She was weak and agitated, but 
evidently wished to be gone. So 
she hastened to arrange her some- 
what disordered dress and hair. 

“Are you better, Jeannette ?” 
asked the priest, tenderly. 

“Yes, I am much better,” she re- 
plied. “TI will now go home.” 

He followed her silently to the 
door. As she was about to pass it, 
he again took her hand, and said— 

“ Dear Jeannette, hear me for a 
moment. My love for you istrue 
and honourable; but whether you 
suffer it or not, remember fromthis 
day I am no longer a priest.” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE SICK ROOM. 


WHILE Madame Boutfleur and her 
daughter were wondering at the 
continued absence of Louis, he was 
suffering from an attack of fever. 
For weeks he was confined to his 
bed. They would have heard of it 
earlier, but that his mother, who 
idolised him, was so engrossed by 
her son’s danger, that she could 
not spare a thought for others. But 
when, after some days, the crisis was 
passed, Madame Rapin recollected 
that she had not sent any tidings of 
her trouble to the Boutfleurs, and 
accordingly despatched one, request- 
ing Marianne to come and see Louis. 
Being ignorant of the change in her 
son’s affections, she naturally con- 
cluded it would please him to see 
Marianne. It is true he had raved in 
his delirium about Jeannette ; but as 
his mother knew no such young lady, 


she concluded it was only a confusion 
of names. 

On receiving the message, Marianne 
hastened to Louis’s bedside. He was 
greatly reduced, and still very weak 


and ill. She hoped that his old 
affection would show itself. She was 
not supposed to know anything of his 
declaration to Jeannette. His sudden 
illness had prevented any explanation. 

Taking advantage of Marianne’s 
presence, the mother retired to ob- 
tain a little rest. She had watched 
by her son’s bedside so long and 
anxiously. 

“T have only heard of your illness 
to-day,” said Marianne, approaching 
the sick young man, 

“I did not expect you,” he replied, 
in a weak voice. 

““Not expect me, Louis ; how is 
that ?” 
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“Then you have not heard?” he 
asked, quietly. 

“Heard what ?” said Marianne. 
But without waiting for a reply, 
immediately added— 

“I confess I wondered that I had 
not seen you. Butoh, I little thought 
you were so ill.” 

She wept as she spoke, and 
suffered her tears to fall on his hand, 
which she held in her own. 

“Marianne,” said the sick man, 
“T am unworthy of this grief.” 

“Oh no,” she said, still weeping. 

“Yes, yes, I am unworthy,” he 
continued. “ How can I tell you?” 

* No,” she said, “ tell me nothing. 
Only keep quiet, and get well, and 
we shall be happy.” 

“T fear not,” added the sick man. 

Then they sat together without 
speaking for a short time. Marianne 
still held the invalid’s hand. Strange 
thoughts and suspicions must have 
passed through their two minds, but 
they remained silent for some mi- 
nutes. Louis was the first to speak. 

“ Marianne,” said he, “to suffer this 
would only be to deceive you further ; 
the truth must be told.” 

At last it was evident to her, that 
Louis was really changed. She had 
pleased herself with the hope that 
his illness might have led him back 
in his loyalty to her. But it was 
impossible to misunderstand him 
longer. 

She let his thin, wasted hand fall 
from her’s upon the bed as he said 
these words. 

‘ Marianne,” said the sick man, 
“much as I respect and admire you, 
I have made the discovery that my 
heart is possessed by another.” 

“Louis !” she said appealingly. 

“Yes,” he added; “‘ I deserve your 
anger, but I have not intentionally 
wronged you.” 

“Louis,” said the lady, “ is this 
honour—is thiskindness ?” 

“T thought I loved you,” he said ; 
*tand so I did, but it was with the love 
that a brother bears towards a loving 
sister.” 
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“ Louis, this is folly,” said the indig- 
nant lady ; “ such hollow excuses for 
your conduct disgrace you.” 

“They are not hollow excuses,” 
said the young man, languidly. 

‘Oh, Louis,” said Marianne, “a just 
heaven will avenge my cause. To 
seek first to win and then idly to 
throw away a woman’s love, may be 
sport to you ; but it is cruel, blight- 
ing, crushing to her who has believed 
and trusted you. Oh, Louis, I never 
thought to see this hour !” 

“‘ Marianne, said he, “ you are too 
severe,” 

“Too severe, Louis. No, that in- 
deed I cannotbe. You have offered to 
me the greatest insult that man can 
offer woman ; you have asked me for 
my love, and sought by every means 
to win it ; and then, when I have in 
all good faith given you that love, 
you toss it back to me as worthless, 
and tell me in justification that you 
have learned to love another woman 
better. Oh, Louis! can I be too 
severe ?” 

“‘ Marianne, you wrong me now: it 
is not as you have said. True, I 
loved you—loved you as I thought 
men love their wives, and so I sought 
your hand. But Heaven had decreed 
otherwise, and sent across my path 
one who struck yet deeper into my 
heart, and moved strong affections 
which I had never known or felt be- 
fore. Would you have me scorn 
the teachings of Heaven?” 

“ Louis, this is vain talk. One 
thing, however, is evident, you desire 
your freedom that you may love and 
wed another. Be it so. Take your 
heart’s choice. For months have I 
regarded you as my affianced hus- 
band, and our friends have also so 
regarded us. But it is at an end. 
Mothers and maids may now point 
me out as a warning to all and say: 
Marianne was wooed and loved for 
months ; but when he had gained her 
heart, the faithless lover wento 
deceive another ?” 

Rising from her seat at the bed- 
side, and stifling her emotion as well 
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as she could, Marianne left the room, 
and proceeded out of the house. 
Her pride and affection had received 
a deep wound, which it was hard to 
bear, for she had really loved Louis, 

The excitement had, however, been 
too much for the weak frame of the 
invalid, and he sustained a severe 
relapse. 

On re-entering the sick room, 
Mad. Rapin was surprised to find her 
son alone. She had left Marianne 
with him. But Louis was unable 
to explain: the fever had greatly 
increased, and he seemed very ill 
and weak. All that day he got 
worse, and when the doctor called, 
he said he was in great danger. 

Marianne’s reproaches had wrung 
the sick man’s heart, and acted 
powerfully upon his weak state. 
While he believed himself justified 
in loving Jeannette, he had not ex- 
pected such severity from Marianne. 
He had not thought that she loved 
him so much as it now appeared. 
So he felt for her, and lamented to 
be the cause of so much evident 
pain. 

For some weeks Louis was now 
very ill, and often delirious. And 
as the fond mother sat day after day 
and night after night at her son’s 
bedside, it at last became evident to 
her that Louis loved another than 
Marianne. And as he often repeated 
the name of Jeannette, she at last 
rightly concluded that it must be the 
little work-girl at Madame Bout- 
fleur’s who so occupied his mind. 

Madame Rapin had not had any 
proper explanation with Marianne or 
her mother about her sudden dis- 
appearance from the sick room ; but 
she understood that the engagement 
between her and Louis was broken 
off, and not likely to be renewed. 

By the doctor’s advice, Madame 
Rapin determined to send for Jean- 
nette. It was hoped that her pre- 
sence might aid in the recovery of 
the invalid. He was dangerously 
ill : it might save him. 

Jeannette had, however, left Ma- 
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dame Boutfleur’s. That lady would 
not allow her to remain with her 
after Marianne’s interview with Louis. 
She had bitterly upbraided the poor 
child with ingratitude. 

Being thus without a home, Jean- 
nette had gone to the convent, where 
she was received with kindness. 
The Lady Superior heard the child’s 
tale, and sympathised with her. She 
recommended her to decide to take 
the veil. 

Jeannette told no one of the 
curate’s advances. She had never 
loved him. As a priest, she had 
respected and confided in him, so 
that she was willing to hide his con- 
duct, hoping that he might regain 
his composure and consistency. She 
had not seen him since, and sincerely 
hoped she might not. At the con 
vent there was another confessor. 

Madame Rapin’s message, or 
rather entreaty, was therefore sent 
on to Jeannette at the convent. She 
was grieved to hear of the illness of 
Louis, but resolved not to see him, 
As the descendant of those who had 
deprived her of all her relatives, she 
shuddered at the mention of his 
name. If it had not been for that, 
she felt She could have loved him. 

So Madame Rapin was informed 
by one of the sisters that Jeannette 
declined meeting Louis. 

Still Louis continued to get worse 
and worse. The shock his mind 
had sustained in his interview with 
Marianne told fearfully upon his 
weakened frame. Madame Rapin 
feared for his life. 

Day after day and night after 
night would the emaciated’ sufferer 
lie upon his bed. And in his seasons 
of delirium the names of Jeannette 
and Mariannewere strangely blended 
on his lips. 

It was some time before Louis 
could be prevailed upon by his 
mother to tell out his feelings ; or 
to admit what she had already 
guessed, that Jeannette had sup- 
planted Marianne in his atfections. 
But moved at length by her sorrow 
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and importunity, he admitted it. At 
another time Madame Rapin would 
have censured a vacillation which 
wounded and humiliated one who 
had been sued and won. But in 
the extreme peril of her son, she 
had no thought but for him. And 
now that she was confirmed in her 
belief about Jeannette, she was re- 
solved to see her. Could it be in 


CHAPTER 
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the heart of woman to see an 
honourable lover perish — sinking 
under the ravages of fever—for the 
want of that woman’s smile? Ma- 
dame Rapin did not believe in such 
cruelty. Then both mother and son 
were ignorant of the manceuvre 
which had been practised to keep 
the lovers apart. 


wia. 


JEANNETTE. 


Wuen Madame Boutfleur had 
desired Jeannette to quit her house 
and employ, the young girl’s heart 
was almost broken. She had no 
opportunity to explain or justify her- 
self, for the offended lady conde- 
scended to make no charge nor to 
give any reason for her altered con- 
duct. It was only through the deaf 


girl that the orphan ascertained that 
Marianne had seen Louis, and broken 
with him. Jeannette knew that she 
was innocent ofall design in the affair. 
But then, while that might comfort 
her in her suffering, she saw it would 
be useless to urge it with the lady. 


What to do she knew not. The 
wide, wide world is too large a home 
for a timid, inexperienced girl. So 
she felt it. 

She remembered, however, the ex- 
pressed wishes of her lost parents that 
she should enter a convent as a nun. 
It now seemed like a guiding-star 
directing her in a future course. Her 
short experience had very much de- 
stroyed or nipped her natural love of 
the world. She had not been long 
in it, and it had used her unkindly. 
Why should she hesitate, then, to ful- 
fil the wishes of her parents? No 
doubt they had spoken from their 
own experience, and out of a strong 
desire for their child’s welfare. 

So Jeannette argued ; and it was 
with a lighter heart than she had felt 


for some time that she prepared for 
her departure from Madame Bout- 
fleur’s. She determined to go to the 
Convent, where she hoped to find 
that peace which had been so destroy- 
ed of late. 

The Lady Superior received her 
with true motherly love. Jeannette 
had always been dear to her, and she 
hoped to prevail with her to remain- 
ed as areligieuse. So that now, when 
she came to her asa frightened lamb, 
fleeing out of the wilderness, the good 
mother opened her arms cheerfully 
to receive her. 

Once at the Convent, and engaged 
in those preliminary duties and ob- 
servances which belonged to the 
vocation of her choice, the young 
girl was becoming more tranquil in 
her mind, and dead to the conflicting 
feelings which had so lately agitated 
her; when Madame Rapin’s first 
message greatly recalled the past, 
and again filled her mind with me- 
mories and surmises about the world 
she thought she had bidden farewell. 
But acting upon the advice of her 
superior, she declined to see Louis. 

Jeannette, however, found, what so 
many similarly situated have confess- 
ed, that the human heart is a world 
within itself, and that its passions can 
live on amid the regions of a cloistered 
life. The image of Louis thus again 
presented to her mind—suffering and 
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perhaps dying —could not be at once 
dismissed. ‘The suspicion occurred 
to her that perhaps she had been 
deceived, and Louis was not de- 
scended from the murderers of 
France. She remembered that she 
had only the authority of the Bout- 
fleurs for such a_ representation. 
They might be mistaken, or evenhave 
intended the malicious falsehood. 
Thus, amidst her religious engage- 
ments, the world and its cares and 
fascinations surrounded her. 

But what of the curate? Did 
he relinquish all further pursuit of 
the orphan, and, like a true penitent, 
resume his lost position towards his 
Church? No: instead of repent- 
ing and retracing his fallen course, 
he became defiantly resolved to quit 
the priesthood for ever. A strong 
repugnance to it had sprung up with 
his love and fixed him in this resolve. 
But then, as itis scarcely possible to 
do this with impunity in a Catholic 
country, it was necessary that in 
quitting his vocation he _ should 
assume some effectual disguise, and 
otherwise hide himself from the vigi- 
lance and anger of his spiritual 
superiors, As he was a man of 
ability and courage, all this was 
speedily arranged. But as he pru- 
dently made no public avowal of his 
changed views and intentions, his 
absence, which at first elicited re- 
mark and inquiry, came soon to be 
regarded as one of the strange vicissi- 
tudes comm n to the period, and so 
sunk into oblivion. 

In the meantime the curate had 
secreted himself in one of the least 
frequented streets of the city, sel- 
dom going abroad except under the 
cover of night. His object was 
to obtain another interview with 
Jeannette. He had parted with her 
under unsatisfactory circumstances, 
and he could not tell whether he had 
succeeded in impressing her heart or 
not. When he found that she had 
left Madame Boutfleur’s, which he 
ascertained by stealthy inquiries, and 
gone to the Convent, the difficulty 
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of seeing her seemed greater. He 
did not dare to make direct appli- 
cation to the superior, when detection 
and exposure would most probably 
follow. To meet with her outside 
the walls was very unlikely. Chance, 
however, favoured his wishes. After 
many a lost visit to the close neigh- 
bourhood of the Convent, where he 
might have been seen brooding and 
anxious, sunk in melancholy at his 
repeated ill-success, or indulging in 
fruitless rage at his bad fortune ; he 
was at last rewarded by seeing a 
female figure emerge from the private 
door of the Convent, which, through 
its thick wrappings and concealment, 
the Curate’s eye could detect as that 
of Jeannette. 

She took the road to Paris. 

Waiting until she had proceeded 
sufficiently far on her way to pre- 
clude a hasty return, and following 
the young girl at a distance, to escape 
her observation, the curate was re- 
solved to speak to her. His future 
fate would then be decided. He had 
been remaining in Paris for this in- 
terview. He was himself disguised, 
so that, in all probability, Jeannette 
would not at first recognise him. 

After following her stealthily for 
some distance, the priest suddenly 
struck into a bye-path, by which he 
could hasten on, and getting in ad- 
vance, return and meet her. This 
fell out just as he desired ; for on ob- 
taining the high road, and turning 
towards St. Denis, he speedily met 
the muffled female face to face. But 
she did not recognise him. So step- 
ping close to her side, he repeated 
her name. 

“ Jeannette !” said he, 

She started, and scanned his face 
earnestly. 

“ Do you not know me ?” he con- 
tinued. ‘ Have you so soon and so 
entirely forgotten your old con- 
fessor ?” 

“ Andis it you?” she asked. “ But 
why this disguise? Are you in any 
trouble ?” 

“ Only that trouble which springs 
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from my love to you,—cruel, too 
cruel, Jeannette.” 

“* Oh, father,” said the young girl, 
forgetting in her agitation his abju- 
ration of his vows. “Qh, father, 
this is vain and wicked! I amnow 
myself devoted to a religious life.” 

** Nonsense, Jeannette,” said the 
curate ; “ it cannot be.” 

“ And in a few weeks I am to 
take the white veil,” she continued. 

** Never, Jeannette, never!” said 
the curate, frantically. “1 have 
foregone all for you ; and have you no 
mercy ?” 

“Oh, do not speak of mercy !” 
replied Jeannette. “ Have you quite 
forgotten the misrepresentations, the 
falsehoods, which were employed to 
prejudice me against Louis Rapin ?” 

The priest was at first staggered at 
the inquiry. But recovering his self- 
possession, he said,— 

“ Did you love him, then ?” 

“* Yes, father ; why need I now be 
ashamed to confess that love? It 
cost me dearly, after I had received 
your deadly falsehoods, to destroy 
that love; but religion and duty 
were strong within me, and so I 
conquered, I shall never love again. 
I am dead to earthly ties ; and before 
long I hope to become the bride of 
Heaven.” 

“* Jeannette,” said the curate, pas- 
sionately, “ you are deceived. You 
are a novice yet in the knowledge of 
the human heart. She who has once 
loved, will love again. Be warned 
in time. Rush not on a fate which 
in the future must bring despair. 
Let my case be a warning to you.” 

“ But you have repented?” she 
said, inquiringly. 

“ Repented ?” said the priest, 
sarcastically—* oh, no, I cannot re- 
pent; but [ love deeply, eternally. 
Oh, Jeannette, such a love as mine 
merits a return.” 

* Hush, father! it is a sin.” 

“ No, Jeannette, there is no sin-in 
love.” 

“ But I have already told you that 
I am devoted to the Lord.” 
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“ And I have told you that such 
a step will be followed with black 
despair. Jeannette, you are not 
formed for such a life. To love and 
be beloved is your true vocation. 
Those who have persuaded you to 
this step are deceived. Remember, 
I am competent to judge. As your 
confessor, I have observed and know 
your heart. You can as easily cease 
to live as cease to love.” 

** But I do love, only in a more 
refined, more spiritual, a purer way. 
Now I love the Creator, instead of 
the creature.” 

“* You deceive yourself,” said the 
priest ; “the love of the creature is 
not yet dead within you.” 

“ You terrify me, father,” said the 
young girl, shuddering. “ If it be as 
you say, I will pray and fast, and 
cry to the blessed saints for help.” 

“ And all in vain,” joined in the 
curate. 

“Oh, father !” 

“ Yes, I repeat it; all in vain. 
When love was consuming me, think 
you that I did not fast, and pray, 
and cry to the saints for help. In 
truth I did. But they refused to 
hear me. Why? Because to love 
is human. So shall you find.” 

** Where, then, shall I find help ?” 

“Nowhere. Help and rest will 
be denied you henceforth, Jeannette. 
As you have caused suffering to 
others, so will you suffer.” 

“God forbid !” ejaculated Jean- 
nette ; “ your charges are cruel.” 

“‘ Not so cruel as the bitter, killing 
despair of a despised love.” 

“ And was it for this,” asked 
Jeannette, “ that you all so wickedly 
deceived me about Louis Rapin ?” 

“No; but to gain your love.” 

** Which I can never give.” 

* You will not try?” 

* ia” 

“ And that of Louis is lost for 
ever.” 

“ He is dying.” 

“ From love to you?” 

“ I cannot say.” 

“ Oh, cruel. Thus it is you throw 
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away the best gift below—that of 
love |” 

“No, I am not guilty. When I 
might have loved Louis Rapin, 
wicked stratagems were employed 
to turn that love into hate.” 

“ By one who acted from a raging, 
devouring love—and who loves you 
still. Oh, Jeannette !” 

They had been walking side by 
side along the road towards Paris as 
they conversed. That same road 
which months gone by she had so 
happily traversed in company with 
the deaf girl—and Louis. ‘They were 
just now approaching the spot where 
Louis had so forcibly pleaded his 
love. Until that moment she had 
been free ; but the seeds then scat- 
tered over her heart by the impas- 
sioned words and looks of her lover, 
had sunk deep and taken root. And 
now, as they drew near to the place, 
the love-glow which warmed her 
young heart, warned her that there 
was much truth in what the priest 
had said,—that having loved once, 
she would not cease to love. 

And yet she must not allow sucha 
feeling. Was she not dedicated to 
Heaven ? 

It seemed to her sensitive and 
somewhat superstitious mind that 
these heart-troubles had failen upon 
her for having so Jong hesitated 
to comply with her parents’ ex- 
pressed wish that she should enter a 
religious house. They had no doubt 
foreseen the troubles which assail 
the unprotected. Her experience in 
the world had been but short, and 
yet what trouble had gathered around 
her! What trouble, too, had she oc- 
casioned others! Louis was said to 
be dying—the curate had apostatised 
from his vocation. It is true she had 
not intentionally injured either of 
them ; but then, both of them were 
ne, and perhaps lost through 

er. 

Filled with these reflections, she 
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was only recalled to herself by the 
hasty inquiry of the curate,— 

“Dear Jeannette, dearer to me 
than life, hear me. Promise to delay 
your initiation for some short period, 
and I will make the pilgrimage to 
Rome, and obtain the sanction of 
our holy Father the Pope to our 
marriage.” 

“ It is impossible,” said she. 

“ Oh, no, I shall succeed. Love 
like mine cannot fail. No difficulty 
can prevent me. I care not what 
hardships or humiliation I encounter, 
so that I win you, Jeannette.” 

*“ Father,” said the young girl, “I 
do not love you—I never shall love 
you. In my eyes you ever have been, 
and are still—the priest.” 

“‘ Stop, Jeannette, for the love of 
Heaven, stop. Would you have me 
anathematise the holy calling? I am 
miserable enough, and fallen low 
enough, without thus adding sin to 
sin. Oh, have pity?” 

“ Then hear me,” said the orphan, 
“ and strive to forget one who has 
never loved you, and whose life and 
heart are henceforward dedicated to 
Heaven.” 

As she spoke she paused in her 
course as if to allow the curate to 
proceed at a quicker rate, At first 
he stood still beside her. A violent 
conflict seemed to be passing in his 
mind. His eyes were fixed upon 
her as if to read the innermost work- 
ings of her agitated bosom. She 
stood the scrutiny with all the 
courage she possessed. She was 
determined, and wished him for ever 
to relinquish a pursuit which she 
felt to be both irksome and wicked. 
The priest then spoke,— 

“ Jeannette, my love is pure and 
honourable, but you despise it. Oh, 
you know not what I have endured 
for you. Farewell, we may yet 
meet again.” 

Hastily diverging into a cross-road,. 
he was soon out ot sight. 














Louts RAPIN was given up by his 
physician. His mother’s only hope 
now was to bring Jeannette to see 
her son. She was convinced that 
the state of his mind very much pre- 
vented his recovery. 

Madame Boutfleur had exultingly 
told Madame Rapin, when she saw 
her, that Jeannette had discovered 
Louis’s connection with the mur- 
derers of her parents, and that she 
had religiously resolved never to see 
him more. This the mother had 
most incautiously communicated to 
her son. And his nerves and brain 
were so weakened by disease that 
he did not attempt to refute the 
false charge, but despairingly re- 
ceived the one fact—that the woman 
he loved was resolved to see him no 
more. If he had been stronger, he 
would have seen at once that his 
business was to refute the foul 
charge, and so make his peace. But 
he was prostrated in body and mind, 
and all exertion, either physical or 
mental, was out of his power. 

The anxious mother was, however, 
resolved to make another attempt to 
bring Jeannette to her dying son. It 
might save him. 

For this purpose, she had gone to 
the Convent, and pleaded with all 
a mother’s energy that Jeannette 
might come and see her son. 

The Superior was moved by her 
tears and entreaties. It was, of course, 
quite irregular for one in Jeannette’s 
position—professing, as she was, to 
enter upon a religious life—to go on 
such an errand. But women are 
women still, however schooled by 
asceticism ; and so the Superiorven- 
tured to promise that the young girl 
should see Louis. 

Upon its being named to Jean- 
nette, another difficulty arose. She 
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told Madame Rapin of the fabri- 
cation which had been so artfully 
instilled into her sensitive mind— 
that Louis was descended from the 
assassins of the Revolution. 

The mother saw in it at once the 
source of all her sorrow. Then the 
Boutfleurs had thus sought to alien- 
ate Jeannette and her son? It was 
horrible! It might yet be too late to 
save her son. 

To expose the malicious falsehood 
was, however, an easy task. Ma- 
dame Rapin and her son had only 
come to Paris on the establishment 
of Napoleon’s dynasty. All their 
lives before that period had been 
spent in the south of France. 

What a gush of long-restrained 
affection returned upon the heart of 
Jeannette, when she thus saw her 
lover cleared from this dismal charge! 
In a moment her mind’s-eye saw him 
sinking, dying, from the bitterness of 
a cruelty that he did not deserve. 
She could see his only fault now to 
be that he had loved her too well. 
Self-accusations filled her mind. 
She was willing and ready now to 
hasten as a ministering angel to bind 
up the bleeding wounds which she 


had so unintentionally made. She 
felt anxious to pillow the aching 


throbbing temples of her suffering 
lover upon that virgin bosom, whose 
very truthfulness to her ‘earliest 
friends had led her to despise his 
love. 

But could she ? Had not the 
explanation come too late? Was 
she not devoted to Heaven? Were 
not those very love-feelings, those 
sympathies with the sufferer, sacri- 


‘legious? Alas! she saw it, and was 


sick at heart. 
Whether the Superior read her 
feelings or not, we cannot tell. But 
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‘with a kind interference she under- 
took to promise Madame Rapin that 
the young girl should see Louis on 
the following day. Notasa lover— 
no, for Jeannette was now dedicated 
to God—but as a friend. And in 
the meantime it would be necessary 
to prepare her mind for the interview 
by spiritual exercises and prayers, 
in which the sisters would cheerfully 
assist. Heaven would thus strengthen 
the young girl for the work. 

With this promise, Madame Rapin 
left the Convent to return to her son. 
It was her task now to prepare his 
mind for the visit of Jeannette. 

On the following morning, the 
young girl set out early on her way 
to Paris. 

We have seen her leaving the Con- 
vent, where she was surprised by the 
curate; and her already agitated 
mind was vexed by his impassioned 
but impossible love. 

What would the curate have 


thought, could he then have known 
that Jeannette was on her way to his 


rival P 

Sick and ill as Jeannette knew her 
lover to be, she was struck at his 
emaciated, deathly appearance. His 
long illness had done fearful ravage. 
Could that weak, exhausted form, be 
the Louis who had spoken to her so 
energetically of his love when in the 
pride of his strength he stood side 
by side with her under the cover of 
those lofty trees on the road to St. 
Denis? And what a crowd of cir- 
cumstances had occurred since then ! 
Oh, that all could have been blotted 
out which had intervened! But that 
was impossible. 

The sick man’s eye brightened 
with pleasure as he saw Jeannette 
approaching his bed. 

He held out his hand towards her. 

She took it in hers, and sat down 
at his side. 

“Jeannette,” he said feebly, “ this 
is kind of you.” 

She pressed his hand in reply. 

“ And you, too, look ill and sad,” 
he said. ‘“ You cannot be well.” 
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“Oh, yes,” she said, “I am only 
distressed to see you so ill.” 

“But I shall be better now. 
will not leave me again ?” 

“Not until you are better.” 

“Oh, no, that will not do.” 

“*T cannot promise now,” she said. 

“Then let me die,” said her lover, 
despairingly. 

“Oh, Louis, be contented that I 
am here, and leave the future until 
you are better.” 

“Jeannette,” said the invalid, 
“answer me candidly. Have you 
taken any rash vow which will sepa- 
rate us for ever?” 

“TI am dedicated to God,” she 
said, firmly but cautiously. 

“Oh, God,” said the sick man, as 
he sunk back fainting upon his pil- 
lows. 

Jeannette was holding his hand, 
which suddenly became cold as 
death. 

She was terrified; had she, then, 
brought death with her ? 

Ringing the bell violently, she im- 
patiently awaited the entrance of 
Madame Rapin. 

“What is the matter ?” asked the 
alarmed mother, as she hurried into 
the room. 

Jeannette pointed to the fainting 
form of Louis. 

The mother at a glance saw that 
he had fainted, and after a success- 
ful application of restoratives, Louis 
shortly revived. 

Jeannette trembled lest the sight 
of her should bring on a relapse. 

“T think I had better leave; I 
feel I can do no good, but much 
harm,” she said to the mother, as they 
stood out of the hearing of the in- 
valid. 

“ Oh,no; why so?” asked Madame 
Rapin. 

“ Because of my peculiar position 
—my intended vows,” said the young 
girl. 

“ Have you told him ?” 

“Ta” 

“ And caused this fainting-St ?” 

“T fear so.” 


You 
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“And yet you love him?” said 
the distressed mother, as her eyes 
welled with tears. 

“I did love him,” she said, ‘‘ but 
since then I have been dedicated to 
God.” 

“Poor Louis !” said the mother, 
with much emotion ; “ so I must see 
you die.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 
nette. 

“Yes, yes ; it must, it will be so,” 
continued Madame Rapin ; “ and in 
the vain hope of serving Heaven, you 
will rob the widow of her son.” 

“What shall I do?” said Jean- 
nette. 

‘Fulfil your mission, become the 
wife of my son, and thus save his 
life. Be sure of it, my child, such 
services are well-pleasing to God.” 

“Oh, Madame Rapin !” 

“ My child, your duty is plain. 
You may, perhaps, think I am self- 
ish—that I am anxious to save my 
son ; it may be so, it is only natural, 
but still the truth is plain—his life 
is in your hands.” 

“Oh, that I had never loved !” said 
Jeannette, weeping. 

“ Oh, that Louis had never loved!” 
said the mother. 

“Then he had been happy,’ 
Jeannette. 

*“‘ And lived,” said his mother, 

* And now there is no hope,” said 
the orphan. 

* And will you leave him, then, to 
die ?” asked the mother, quickly. 

“No, he must not die,” answered 
Jeannette. 

“Save him, then,” said Madame 
Rapin, “and make glad the widow’s 
heart.” 

“ How can I ?” 

“* By becoming his wife.” 

“And break my compact with 
Heaven ?” 


exclaimed Jean- 


’ 


said 
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“Which you made when deceived 
by falsehood, and when you thought 
Louis unworthy of your love,” said 
the mother. 

“ That is true—all true.” 

“ And all such are cancelled. My 
child, Heaven will release you from 
such vows.” 

“Do you think so—can it be ?” 

‘Oh, I am sure of it. God is 
merciful,” 

“And then I might love Louis, 
and save him ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Oh, my friend, my mother,” said 
the young girl, and she fell sobbing 
into Madame Rapin’s embrace. 

Louis had by this time recovered 
from the fainting-fit. He was much 
as usual, 

Madame Rapin moved towards 
the bed, with Jeannette still nestling 
on her kind bosom. 

* Louis, my son,’ 
bring you life. 
be your wife.” 

The sick man looked amazed—full 
of unbelief. 

Madame Rapin lifted the weeping 
face of the young girl from her own 
bosom, and laid it gently on the in- 
valid’s shoulder. 

Jeannette offered no resistance. 

“ My love, my angel,” whispered 
Louis, “‘can it be true? Speak, my 
darling, say it is no dream.” 

He lifted his weak, thin hands as 
he spoke, and pressed her gently to 
his bosom. 

Jeannette nestled there as if she 
had at last found a place of rest. 

“ We will never part again,” 
Louis, appealingly. 

“No,” softly spoke Jeannette. 

The happy mother left the room, 
unwilling to interfere with such pure 
fellowship. 


she said, “I 
Take her, she will 


said 










Tue Lady Superior did not seem 
very greatly surprised when she 
heard that Jeannette would not be 
returning to the convent. Perhaps 
she had foreseen such a sequel to 
the little drama which she knew to 
be acting. 

Louis soon became decidedly 
better. Jeannette had become his 
nurse, and seldom left his side. 
Now that she had passed her word 
to be his wife, Louis was inexpres- 
sibly dear to her. She watched his 
advance to convalescence with all 
the intensity of an ardent affection. 
She felt she had now a deep inte- 
rest in his recovery. 

The doctor quickly declared his 
further attendance unnecessary. The 
charm of Jeannette’s presence had 
wrought more effectually than his 
prescriptions. So strong is the power 
of love either to save or destroy. 

Jeannette, too, was happy now, and 
in the progressive recovery of her 
lover, she believed she could read 
Heaven’s sanction of her doings. 
It was right, then, that she should be- 
come a wife, and fulfil her womans 
mission. 

It was determined that the mar- 
riage should take place so soon as 
Louis had sufficiently recovered to 
sustain the excitement. They had 
been so nearly separated, that they 
were anxious for the love-knot which 
should bind them eternally together 
to be tied by priestly hands. 

Now and then Jeannette thought 
of the curate. What had become of 
him? She pitied him in his despair, 
and prayed for his spiritual restora- 
tion. So happy herself, she could 
feel for the sad circumstances of 
another. 

But she said nothing about the 
curate to Louis. It was useless to 
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THE ALTAR. 





agitate his mind with what was really 
her own concern. 

The preparations for the wedding 
were very simple. It was a love 
union of hearts, and needed not the 
ostentatious display of wealth or 
fashion. ‘They were simple, humble 
citizens, too, and the ceremony, 
although of eternal value to them- 
selves, was an infinitessimal one in 
the world’s estimate. 

It was to take place at the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame—that mighty 
structure of antiquity which is so 
properly the pride of Paris. 

Louis was still weak. Even love 
with its mystic power requires time 
to restore to perfect strength one so 
reduced as Louis had been. But all 
the parties were anxious that the 
ceremony should not be delayed. 

Arrived at the splendid altar of 
that splendid cathedral, an officiating 
priest soon performed the appointed 
service. God and man have now 
recognised and sanctioned their 
honest love. 

The ceremony concluded, the 
happy couple pass along that con- 
secrated aisle towards the entrance, 
where a few people are standing 
idly about to get a sight of the 
wedded ones as they leave the build- 
ing. 

Just within the porch stands a 
figure closely muffled. It is difficult 
to decide whether it is man or 
woman, so completely is it en- 
veloped in a long trailing cloak. 

As the bridegroom approaches, 
the figure slightly advances towards 
him, and then, as if from pure cour- 
tesy, extends towards him a beautiful 
bouquet. 

Such an unexpected compliment 
really surprises Louis, and causes 
him to hesitate. The movement 
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directed the attention of Jeannette 
to the stranger. One searching 
glance was enough—that stranger 
was the curate. 

“Touch it not, Louis, as you value 
your life,” said the young girl, franti- 
cally. 

Louis looked in astonishment at 
his wife. What could it all mean? 

“When we get home I will ex- 
plain all,” said the terrified bride. 

When Louis looked again towards 
the spot where the stranger had 
stood, the figure had disappeared. 

The reader will no doubt have 
surmised, what was really the case, 
that the bouquet thus presented to 
Louis was poisoned. Like most of 
the monks of the period, the curate 
was a dabbler in chemistry and 
alchemy. And maddened by jea- 
lousy, he had formed the diabolical 
project of destroying the man who 
had been preferred before him, But 
in this he had been thwarted by the 
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quick eye of Jeannette. Had she 
not recognised him through all his 
disguise, Louis would in all pro- 
bability have accepted the fatal 
gift; and then, as he inhaled the 
poisoned fragrance, he would have 
received incurable death into his 
system. 

Whether the curate had hoped to 
destroy both Louis and Jeannette, 
itis impossible to tell. But beautiful 
as the bouquet looked, if the curate 
had succeeded in giving it without 
suspicion, Jeannette, too, would in 
all probability have received the 
death-dealing odour. 

The curate was never more seen 
by Jeannette. No doubt the detec- 


tion of his abandoned villany filled 
him with shame. 

For some time Louis and his wife 
were nervously watchful against any 
fresh endeavour that might be aimed 
at their lives by so bitter an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOXTON. 


Hoxton is not, perhaps, the 
most aristocratic part of London. 
There are, possibly, one or two 
localities more patronised by the 
wealth and fashion of the upper 
stratum of society than the City 
Road ; and maybe there are two or 
three benighted duchesses of May 
Fair who have never even heard of 
the “ Eagle,” or at least, if the ques- 
tion were put to them, would con- 
sider it to refer to a rather dan- 
gerous bird whose acquaintance was 
by no means desirable out of the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Yet, because a place may be un- 
fashionable and dowdy—and rather 
dirty, too, for that matter—it does 
not follow that there should be no 
sentiment and romance to be found 
within its precincts, The City Road 
was, indeed, pregnant with lofty 
feelings and bouyant hopes for poor 
Tom, Dawkins ; and the Eagle, with 
its outspread wings, ferociously 
ready to pounce upon the unwary 
passer-by, was to him a gentle bird, 
more lovely than the bird of Para- 
dise, more gentle than any sucking 
dove, For in the parlours of a modest 
house, hard by, and living with her 
widowed mother, lodged Fanny 
Goodge, the pretty little milliner, 
who trudged daily to and from 
Newington Causeway, and in whose 
soft little heart dwelt the hope and 
expectation of one day becoming 
Mrs. Thomas Dawkins. 

Things had been looking bright 


and cheerful of late in that direc- 
tion. Tom’s mother had, half-re- 
luctantly, confessed that Fanny was 
good enough, in her way, and that 
she hoped things would turn out for 
the best ; and Tilly, who, being a 
cripple herself, poor girl, had a won- 
drous admiration for beauty in 
others, had grown quite frantic in her 
praise of Fanny’s prettiness. ‘The 
two girls had become the most de- 
voted friends, and Tilly was never 
tired of talking to Fanny about their 
darling —Tom—a subject on which 
Fanny, on the other hand, was never 
tired of listening to her young 
friend. Often of a Sunday, in those 
bright happy days, would Tilly go 
over to Hoxton in the morning, and 
Tom came over in the afternoon to 
take the two young ladies for such 
a glorious ride to Hampstead Heath, 
where they rested at Jack Straw’s 
Castle to partake of such modest 
refreshments as a tankard of ale 
and a concomitant supply of 
crusty rolls and fine old Cheshire 
cheese. 

Now, it happened that one bright 
Sunday afternoon in early autumn, 
when the City Road was pregnant 
with the street-cries of walnuts and 
fine new water-cresses, and the pur- 
lieus were out for the after dinner 
holiday, some without bonnets, and 
some with billycock hats, but all 
noisy and obstreperous, according to 
the fashion of the locality, Fanny 
was sitting at the parlour window, 
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qpensively regarding the two pear-trees 
‘which ‘grew in the front garden, 
along with the oyster-shell flower- 
beds, and wondering why Tom 
ddlidn’t make his appearance ; won- 
dering why he hadn’t met her yes- 
terday evening at the Newington 
Causeway, according to his wont ; 
wondering why Tilly hadn’t been to 
see her the last few days ; wondering 
how dismal the City Road looked 
that afternoon ; and how viciously 
rampageous the “ Eagle,” with his 
flapping wings, looked in the gloom 
of the far distance ; and wondering 
whether she would have resolution 
to blow Tom up, and be angry with 
him, and say sarcastic things to him 
when he did come ; and wondering, 
finally, whether it wouldn’t perhaps 
be the most agreeable and effectual 
way of easing her poor little heart 
by having a really good cry in the 
meantime. 

When, all at once, an omnibus 
stopped in the roadway, and a lady 
and gentleman got out. 

“ Here are Tom and Tilly, ’ma !” 
cried the young lady, in a flutter of 
delight, to her maternal parent, who 
was sitting in the arm-chair at the 
other window. 

“IT told you they would come, my 
dear,” returned the other, nodding 
her head oracularly. “You had 
better see that the water boils, my 
dear, I daresay they will be quite 
ready for their tea.” 

But Fanny had by this time rushed 
downstairs, and had already opened 
the front door, while Tom and poor 
jone Tilly came tripping up the 
oyster-shell garden. 

“ Here you are then !” she cried, 
in pleasant greeting. 

“Here we are!” cried Tom, in 
return, looking as joyful at the fact 
as a clown at the Christmas panto- 
mime. Only he felt joyful, as well 
as looked it. 

‘‘Why didn’t you come earlier, 
dear?” said Fanny, kissing Tilly on 
both cheeks. 

“ Never mind, Fanny ; we're better 
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late than never,” interposed Tom, 
jovially. 

“T don’t know that, sir ; you might 
have stayed altogetherif you pleased,” 
returned Fanny with a vain attempt 
to begin the scolding she had strate- 
gically marked out for herself. 

“Well, the fact is, dear, we might 
have been here earlier, but Tom over- 
slept himself this morning. He was 
tired from his journey.” 

“His journey?” Tom laughed 
gleefully here ; and he and his sister 
exchanged significant glances. 

“Yes dear; he was travelling all 
night, and he only got home this 
morning at five o’clock.” 

“Why, where has he been, then ?” 

“ Only to Birmingham,” said Tom. 

“To Birmingham?” repeated his 
sweetheart in amaze ; and having a 
vague fear that something had gone 
wrong, she no longer cherished any 
desire for retributive punishment, but 
was anxiously clinging to the young 
fellow’s arm. 

“ Oh, don’t be frightened, Fanny ; 
there is no bad news—rather good 
news, in fact.” 

“ And he laughed gaily, and stoop- 
ed to soothe Fanny’s apprehensions 
in the best way that suggested itself. 
And it must be confessed that Fanny 
was very pretty, and that her little 
mouth did look very rosy and tempt- 
ing. 

“Don’t be so ridiculous, Tom. 
And what was it took you down 
there ?” cried the young lady, pushing 
him away from her—not till the 
soothing process was was all over, 
though. 

‘“‘ Well, the train took me there 2?” 
retorted Tom, provokingly. 

Don’t tease her Tom,” interposed 
kind-hearted littleTilly deprecatingly. 
“« The fact is, dear, he went to see an 
uncle of ours to arrangea little matter 
which,—but I won’t tell you the 
good news, dear, because I know 
Tom wants to tell it himself.” 

By this time they had got into the 
parlour, and the old lady, with whom 
Tom was a much greater favourite 
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than poor Fanny was with Mrs, 
Dawkins, which was natural enough 
—having urged Fanny again to see 
about the tea, which she was certain 
both Tom and Tilly must be long- 
ing for—the question of Tom’s jour- 
mey to Birmingham again cropped 
up. : 
“* The long and the short of it is,” 
said Tom, trying not to look too 
pleased, “that an uncle of mine, who 
as a large manufacturer of hardware in 
Birmingham, and of whom we have 
mot seen much since my father’s 
death, came up to town a few days 
ago, and calling upon mother, found 
we were not in such good circum- 
stances as he expected ; though why 
he shuuld suppose we were better off 
than we are, seeing he had never 
troubled himself to inquire, is more 
than I can say. However, he was a 
good fellow, and seemed totake quite 
a liking to me—” 

“Fanny can quite believe that, Tom,” 
interposed Tilly, slyly. Whereupon 
Fanny very gently boxed Tilly’s ear, 


and called her a “ good-for-nothing, 
darling little stupid.” 

“ And so,” said Tom, in continu- 
ation, “‘he promised to bear me in 
mind, and see if he couldn’t procure 
me a more remunerative berth than 


the one I have with Mr. Moreton. 
Well, on Saturday morning I had a 
letter from Birmingham, telling me 
to take the train at Euston, and 
come there immediately. I went, 
and uncle, took me into his little 
office, and introduced me to his part- 
ner, and it came out that the firm 
were about to start an agency in 
London for their manufactured 
goods,—in fact, they had taken a 
large shop in Oxford Street, and as 
they found I could write a good 
letter, they gave me an engagement, 
as corresponding clerk and book- 
keeper, attwo pounds a week to begin 
with ; and gave mea letter of intro- 
duction to the manager to that effect; 
and to-morrow I’m going to give 
Mr. Moreton notice.” 

“ And, Fanny,” he added, sidling 
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up to that young lady and taking her 
soft plump little hand in his own. 

“Yes, Tom?” 

“TI think we can manage to get 
married on two pounds a-week to 
begin with; can’t we, dear?” 

“T think we can, Tom.” 

“Of course you can,” interposed 
Tilly, almost indignantly. For, to let 
thereader into a little secret, Tilly and 
her flame, the good-humdured young 
carpenter, had also lately been mak- 
ing preliminary arrangements for 
housekeeping, and his weekly in- 
come, just then, amounted to only 
one pound fifteen. 

But at this moment, Fanny, think- 
ing, perhaps, that Master Tom had 
been holding her hand in his long 
enough ; and may be, not caring that 
everyone should see that gentleman 
kiss her pretty pink cheeks quite so 
much—though kissing, no doubt, in 
private, is all very well in its way— 
jumped up from the sofa in a hurry, 
and said she must get the tea ready 
now. At which her mamma, who 
had not been looking at anything, 
suddenly perked up and said, “ Yes, 
dear ; I am sure poor Till and Tom 
must be dying for it.” 

And when the tea did come in, 
with plenty of shrimps and water- 
cresses, and buttered bread cut like 
wafers, that ‘om had to double up 
twice in a roll before he could get a 
mouthful—be sure the conversation 
of these young folks was lively .- 
enough, and that the meal was in 
every way agreeable. 

But though no doubt Master Tom 
and pretty Fanny were tolerably 
well taken up with themselves, Tom, 
in regarding the deft and natty way 
in which Fanny presided over the 
tea-tray, and handed the cups and 
saucers about with her soft little 
hands so busily, and yet found a 
smile or two for him now and then 
notwithstanding ; and Fanny, per- 
haps, in thinking what a fine fellow 
Tom was; and as her saucy eyes 
glanced up furtively to his face, what 
a noble head he had, and how glad 
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she was that he was going to get on 
in the world at last,—though all this 
took place, I say, quite as a matter 
of course, Tilly, good-hearted little 
Tilly, had time enough to think of 
other people besides themselves. 

So it happened, from thinking 
how pleased she was that Tom and 
Fanny were so fond of each other ; 
and rather sadly, perhaps, wishing 
she herself *as not a cripple, but a 
fine, straight girl, like Fanny ; not 
enviously, though, but merely for the 
sake of the honest young fellow 
whose wife she hoped some day to 
be,—her thoughts wandered home- 
wards, and carried her to the poor 
old man, who seemed so poor and 
lonely and destitute in his age. 
And then her thoughts casualiy wan- 
dered to that beautiful young lady 
who used to come to him sometimes, 
but had not been there of late. She 
wondered who she could have been ; 
she wondered what made the poor 
old gentleman so uneasy ; so reserved 
and uncommunicative ; and so evi- 
dently have some mysterious trouble 
beset him latterly. She wondered 
whether these phenomena could be 
caused by the fact. But in the midst 
of her musing, Mrs. Goodge uncere- 
moniously broke in upon her reverie, 
by divers inquiries about her mam- 
ma’s rheumatism ; giving suggestions 
as to the application of an infallible 
remedy, which had been communi- 
cated to her by a certain lady who 
had had considerable experience as 
a monthly nurse. And although these 
important communications may have 
been very interesting to Tilly, who 
certainly expressed a vast amount of 
gratification, yet it is probable they 
were scarcely so absorbing to her as 
the quiet little causecrie which was 
meantime taking place between 
Fanny and ‘Tom at the other 
end of the tea-table. Indeed, hap- 

ing casually to turn her eyes 
an that direction, Tilly actually 
caught these two so earnestly en- 
grossed in the subject of their con- 
wersation, that Tom was forced to 
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place his arm round Fanny’s waist 
in explanation—from this way it 
happened that his lips accidentally 
came to touch hers. And Tilly’s 
eye chancing just then to catch 
Fanny’s, these two young ladies 
could not help laughing for the life 
of them. 

“What are those two silly children 
doing, my dear?” said Mrs. Goodge, 
who fortunately had not good eye- 
sight. 

“Tom’s only explaining to me 
about his new situation, mamma,” 
returned Fanny, demurely. 

*‘l’ve been asking Fanny when 
she means to marry me, Mrs, 
Goodge,” added Tom. 

“ And I’ve been telling him I won’t 
marry him at all, mamma, if he’s so 
ridiculous,” 

“Well, my dear, all I can say is, 
if you don’t marry Tom, I'll marry 
him myself.” 

And Mrs. Goodge laughed know- 
ingly at poor little Tilly, who was so 
overjoyed, that the absurd creature 
must needs burst into tears, and 
throw her arms round the old lady’s 
neck. 

“Oh, Mrs. Goodge, I’m so happy 
that Tom and Tilly are so,” she 
cried, 

** And so am I, my dear, God bless. 
them ; and God bless you.” 

At which, of course, they all three 
cried; but Tom could only laugh 
and look rather foolish, but certainly 
very happy withal, 

That night, as Tom and Tilly 
went homewards, Tom whispered in 
Tilly’s ear, “‘ It’s all right Tilly, 
wer’e going to be married in a month ;. 
and then you and mother must come 
to live with us—I mean, of course, 
dear, till you go to live with some- 
one else, you know.” 

Atwhich Tilly smiled very placidly. 

“Tom, you're a good old fellow,” 
she said ; ‘and I hope you'll be very 
happy.” 

“ Happy ! of course we shall ; and 
so will you.” 
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think of such things at present.” 
But Tilly had her own little se- 


MEANWHILE financial matters had 

been progressing ~ thrivingly with 
George Moreton. He was a rich 
man. He was looked up to in the 
City. The companies he had 
launched had generally floated. He 
had a seat on the board of a railway 
that paid no dividends; he had a 
seat on the board of an insurance 
company that paid rather too large 
dividends to come fairly out of its 
earnings. He was respected by 
shrewd City men on account of his 
wealth and influence. He was ad- 
mired by them as a clever man, who 
knew how to make money, and was 
not ridiculously squeamish as to how 
he made it, so long as he did make 
it. He had latterly tenanted a snug 
little villa in Porchester Terrace, and 
had furnished it with all the luxurious 
magnificence of a Turk. 

He was not very young now. 
There had flourished one green spot 
in his heart once. He had loved 
vehemently ; and she, whom he had 
loved, played the fool with him ; 
had jilted him, and gone to the 
deuce, for aught that he knew. 

Looking at this matter with calm- 
ness now, what did he conclude ? 
The sum of his philosophy amounted 
to this : that people must be born, of 
course ; they must make fortunes, if 
they can; they may as well marry ; 
and they must die. For his part, he 
did not wish to die at present; he 
had made his fortune, though his 
soul eagerly craved after still more 
wealth. He made love to an ugly 
old widow in Park Lane, who had 
inherited the wealth and the liver- 
disease of the old Indian nabob, 
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crets, and why should she communi- 
cate them, when they were so plea- 
sant to keep ? 


her late husband. The widow had 

lent a not-unwilling ear to his ad- 
vances, and it was quickly settled 
that they were to be married soon. 

And now that all these fine pro- 
jects were achieved, he scarcely felt 
satisfied with himself, his future 
bride, or, indeed, with any of his 
exploits in life. 

Shut up in his office at Moorgate 
Street one day, he began pacing the 
room with fretful impatience. 

“And what is it all?” he ex- 
claimed, aloud, as if in continuation 
of his chain of thoughts. ‘“ Money, 
wealth, misery, humbug, and hypo- 
crisy ! D wealth ! i—— money! 
d—— everything !” 

Although, perhaps, he did not 
quite mean what he ejaculated, 
there soon appeared some prospects 
of some such a calamity happening, 
at least as regards his wealth. For 
amongst the letters which he found 
awaiting him upon his desk, there 
was one which caused him some un- 
easiness in respect to his worldly 
affairs. 

It seems that George Moreton, 
like many another lucky man of the 
world, who, longing for riches and 
not over scrupulous as to how he 
obtained them, had in one unhappy 
venture rather overshot his mark. 

The promotion of joint-stock com- 
panies had been for him, hitherto, a 
huge bird which never failed to lay 
a golden egg when required. Bill- 
discounting of a somewhat question- 
able character had, at all events, 
proved remarkably remunerative to 
him. In an unlucky moment his 
keen mind had conceived the idea: 
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of the Belgravian Accommoda- 
tion Society (Limited), capital 
2,000,000, which was to combine 
the double source of wealth, while it 
was indeed to mettre le comble to his 
financial career. 

Everybody has heard of the Bel- 
gravian Accommodation , Society. 
Messrs. Green, Savill, and Lloyd, 
the famous financiers of Burlington 
Street, had been induced by the in- 
fluential directors of the Belgravian 
Accommodation, in consideration of 
a goodly sum, to make over their 
valuable business and connections 
to the “ B, A.” 

On the strength of the almost 
European reputation of that firm, 
and of the new directors, consisting 
of an Irish peer and two English 
members of Parliament, besides 
other gentlemen well known in the 
commercial world, the early career 
of the “B. A.” had prospered 
amazingly. 

By a well-known process, called 
rigging the market, Mr. Moreton 
and his aristocratic friends the di- 
rectors had contrived to send the 
shares during the first week up to 
134 prem. Then having con- 
veniently disposed of a goodly 
amount of the scrip which these gen- 
tlemen had retained for themselves, 
they, by another amiable process, 
contrived to send the shares down 
to a value slightly, perhaps, above 
par, and then bought in again, at 
this price, as many shares as they 
could obtain. 

These little transactions were, 
however, mere matters of successful 
finance, perfectly understood in the 
City, and which no one objected 
to except a few troublesome news- 
papers, and those unfortunate specu- 
lators who, deservedly perhaps, lost 
their money. 

But as a commercial speculation, 
the actual operations of the “ B. A.” 
had been eminently successful, and 
notwithstanding the fact that George 
Moreton, as managing director to 
the concern, had a good opportunity 
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of examining its internal economy, 
even he was so sanguine of its pro- 
sperity that he invested the greater 
part of his fortune in the venture. 

Everybody knows what a pro- 
sperous and lucrative business it is— 
that of lending money ; especially to 
the youthful, and, at present, impe- 
cunious scions of the “ Upper Ten 
thousand.” Thirty, forty, and sixty 
per cent., or thereabouts, was the 
figure, and all went well for a time, 
even at this rate. 

Thus it happened, in the early 
stages of its financial progress, the 
affairs of the “B. A. S.” were in a 
condition that did not even belie the 
promises its preliminary prospectus 
had held forth. An interim divi- 
dend of fifteen per cent. had been 
declared at the first half-yearly meet- 
ing of the shareholders, and the 
Irish peer in the chair had found 
ample scope for his eloquent expa- 
tiation upon the wonderful results of 
joint-stock principles in general, and 
the “ B. A. S.” in particular. 

It is an established maxim, that 
people do not know how to leave 
well alone. In fact, the “ B. A. S.” 
were succeeding rather too well. 
What with the young officers in the 
army, who were prepared to pay any 
prospective amount of interest in 
acceptances for a little ready cash ; 
and City men of business who were 
very often in equally severe straights, 
and most of whom sooner or later, 
paid the penalty honourably and 
straightforwardly in hard cash, when 
things were in brighter condition for 
them,—our directors turned their 
genius for money-making into new 
channels. They speculated a little 
in foreign loans ; in continental rail- 
ways, and in companies for the im- 
provement of foreign towns. It is 
true these speculations were unlawful, 
and specially prohibited by the me- 
morandum of association, if the 
directors had only taken the trouble 
to study it. But the fact was, 
one of the M.P.’s on the board was 
intimately connected with some of 
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the continental snares ; his brother 
M.P. was slightly so, and the good- 
natured, but not very astute, presi- 
dent, the Irish peer, was willing 
enough to please his brother direc- 
tors so far as he could. Besides, 
all the directors together having 
satisfied themselves that they would 
individually and severally promote 
their own private interests in some 
way or another, by inducing the 
company to assist financially these 
various schemes referred to, at once 
came naturally to the conclusion 
that the company’s interests were 
identical with their own. 

So the advances were made, and 
the company was ruined. 

Not, however, exactly through the 
losses from depreciation of these 
various schemes, though those losses 
were considerable. But in financing 
there is nothing so provocative of 
failure as want of success. And when 

got bruited about that the Bel- 
gravian Accommodation Society had 
been making some bad _ bargains, 
mischievous City people,with pointed 
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noses that went burrowing into all 
manner of unexpected places, found 
out some additional facts of an un- 
pleasant kind. Then there were 
rumours alk over the City one night, 
and the next morning, quite before 
anybody was prepared for it, there 
wasa terrific smash, and the “‘B. A.S.” 
was shattered into smithereens. 

Then it gradually oozed out that 
the society had actually been bank- 
rupt from the very first. Messrs. 
Green, Savill, and Lloyd, those 
eminent financial agents, had been 
about a million sterling to the bad 
when people deemed them almost 
equal to the Rothschilds. So they 
had made over their assets of fifty- 
four thousand two hundred and nine 
pounds three shillings and four 
pence to the newly-formed company, 
together with the liabilities, which 
somehow they contrived to keep in 
the background ; and the unlucky 
company paid them two hundred 
thousand pounds cash, and half as 
much more in fully paid-up shares, 
for the transaction. 


XXXIV. 


““Was IT A BHADOW 2?” 


Was it a shadow that flitted along 
in the garish light of the now almost 
deserted London streets? It was 
the shadow of a woman poorly clad, 
and with a face so pale, so shrunk 
and hollow—yet still how fair and 
lovely! It seemed little else, as it 
flitted by so swiftly ; and if by chance 
a busy passenger—for people are 
busy even at that late hour—or the 
solitary policeman, halting a moment 
in his measured step to flash his 
lantern across the silent pavement, 
or the young swell cad of the music- 
hall, with his half-drunken “ Cham- 
pagne Charley,” caught a glimpse of 
that shadows’ muffled face, and stared 
a moment in admiration—it was for 


a moment only. For the shadow 
passed on, seeming anxious only to 
escape observation, and get quickly 
to shadow-land. 

It was a shadow! The shadow of 
a blighted life—the shadow which 
remorse and poverty leaves on the 
face of youth and beauty, and days 
of innocence that have passed away. 

Onwards, with head pressed for- 
ward, along the cold dark streets, 
ever and anon the poor girl—for she 
was a girl—would glance aside, as 
she emerged from a labyrinth of 
streets into a leading thoroughfare ; 
or as the leading thoroughfare led 
her to some great square—a bridge, 
y eshaps ; and then she would glance 
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up at a passenger— who heeded her 
not—with a look of ineffable anguish 
and woe. She had something in her 
arms which she carried tenderly. 

Presently she came jo a wide 
crossing, where six great arteries 
branched out, and in the midst of 
them a great statue of a man holding 
a roll in his hand, in a very threaten- 
ing manner, as though he were going 
to give one of the omnibus con- 
ductors, who journeyed underneath 
him, an admonitory crack over the 
skull. 

The girl stopped here, and looked 
about her hesitating. A young Mo- 
hawk coming along stared at her, and 
said something and laughed. She 
shrank back terrified. Just then a 
solemn-toned clock in the distance 
struck the hour. It was St. Paul’s, 
and the hour was ten o’clock. 

A policeman came tramping across 
the road, buttoning his overcoat as 
though even he felt the piercing wind 
that went howling along—though he 
was paid by Scotland Yard to bear 
these things, and so, in fact, ought 
not to mind them. 

She spoke to him— apparently 
asking him the way. 

** Islington ?” repeated the man, 
staring all round him, as though he 
rather expected Islington might come 
that way for a walk ; “ It’s a goodish 
long way from here, miss.” 

“Ts it very far ?” inquired the girl, 
in a pleading tone. 

“Well, miss, you’d better go round 
by the Bank, and along Moorgate 
Street, and keep straight on till you 
come to the Angel, and then ask 
again.” 

“Thank you,” the girl said hum- 
bly, and then passed on the way he 
pointed. 

“Moorgate Street! Moorgate 
Street !” she repeated aloud. Then 
she stopped a moment and shud- 
dered. Was it with cold? Was it 
the bleak wind that went howling 
over the house-tops and echoing 
mournfully along the still and de- 
serted streets of the old city ? 
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Poor girl! plainly she was unused 
to traverse the streets of the great 
metropolis at that late hour and un- 
attended. She avoided all she met 
as though fearful they were about to 
accost her. She stared timidly up 
the dark streets, and shuddered as 
she passed the black little courts and 
alleys. And she pressed the bundle 
in her arms closer to her breast. 

“Ts Islington far, can you tell 
me ?” she asked timidly of a woman, 
who carried a basket, and was fol- 
lowed by a little dog. 

“Islington ? Yes, my dear, it is a 
long way. You must keep straight 
on.” 

The woman chirruped to her dog, 
and the girl went on her way wea- 
rily. 

Presently she came to a large 
square. Here again she hesitated. 
Then, as if giving way to a sudden 
impulse, she sat down on the step of 
one of the houses, and, burying her 
face in her hands, burst into tears. 

“ My God !” she murmured, “ if I 
have sinned, how bitterly have I 
suffered !” 

Then she removed her shawl from 
that mysterious bundle. It was a 
sweet little child, whose tiny face the 
girl kissed tenderly and almost reve- 
rently. 

“My poor little babe,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ may you never know your 
mother’s wickedness, my darling ; 
only her repentance, dear, and her 
love for you, for we will lead a better 
life—now that it is too late.” 

The last words were accompanied 
with a bitter and almost mocking 
laugh. But her thoughts seemed to 
have wandered into a more hopeful 
channel, for carefully wrapping up 
the child again, she went on her way 
with a lighter step. 

It seemed as though that weary 
City Road, with its bridges and 
canals, its intermediate gardens and 
surgeons’ lamps, its ever-recurring 
yards of statuaries and ladder-buil- 
ders, would never end. 

Once the girl stopped, and pulled 
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out a dainty little purse, and, looking 
in it, put it back again with a sigh ; 
there was nothing in it, except a 
card. The card she inspected under 
the light of a lamp-post. It was 
probably the address to which her 
course was directed. Then glancing 
again into thé purse, as though half 
hoping a coin might have escaped 
her scrutiny, she returned it to her 
pocket with a sigh. 

At this moment, the girl became 
conscious that some one was dogging 
her footsteps. At first she thought 
it might be only fancy. ‘Turning 
her head slightly, she perceived that 
an elderly man with a moustache, 
and enveloped in a cloak, was just 
behind her. 

Anxious to let this person pass, 
she stopped at a shop window, and 
looked in. The man halted at the 
same moment, and perused the 
newspapers in the shop next door. 
When she went on again, the man 
followed close. 

‘They had now come to a part of 
the road near a canal, where the 
shops were scattered, and the houses 
had long dreary gardens in front. 
Far on ahead was a cluster of lights, 
which betokened the Angel. 

‘The fellow said something to her. 
Her heart fluttered violently as she 
hastened her steps. ‘Then he came 
up to her, and placed: his hand on 
her shoulder, and looked into her 
face. 

“What a pretty face it is!” he 
whispered, with an insulting smile. 

‘You are mistaken, sir. Pray 
pursue your way,” retorted the girl 
haughtily. 

The fellow laughed. 

“On the contrary, my dear, there 
is no mistake. I vow ’tis the pret- 
tiest face in London, and the sweet- 
est lips, too, I'll be bound.” 

What followed was the work of a 
few moments. He put his arm round 
her quivering form, and bent his 
voué old face towards hers. A 
scream, a struggle, and a blow, and 
the fellow was lying on the pave- 
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ment, and a rather thick-set and 
middle-aged man was standing over 
him. 

Then, when the girl and her pro- 
tector confronted each other, she 
stood pale and trembling, and he 
staggered back as though he, too, had 
received a blow. 

“Good God !” he ejaculated, in a 
hollow tone, “ Mabel—Lady Ver 
non ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Moreton. It is surpris- 
sing we should have met under these 
romantic circumstances, is it not ?” 
returned Mabel, for it was indeed 
she. She spoke in a cold, con- 
strained voice, and a faint attempt at 
her former scornful laugh. ‘* Never- 
theless, sir, I thank you for having 
preserved me from the insults of this 
man. Oh! he has already fled.” 

Oh that voice; that face; that 
laugh so musical ; that sad smile, that 
had not yet lost its sarcasm! What 
feelings did not all these invoke in 
the heart of George Moreton ? 

And as they stood there looking 
into each other’s face after the first 
few moments of their curious greet- 
ing: it was with a bitter pang that 
the panorama of the girl’s misdoings 
(as he knew them) flitted through his 
mind. Probably she truly interpreted 
Moreton’s thoughts ; for a sad and 
softer smile played about her mouth 
as she spoke : 

“TI am glad to have seen you, 
Mr. Moreton,” she said quietly. 
“Tt affords me the opportunity to 
ask you to forgive me—for—for 
all that passed long ago. Say that 
ail that has been forgiven and for- 
gotten !” 

“Forgiven, Mabel, but not forgot- 
ten,”’ returned Moreton gravely. 

“T am sorry,” said the girl gently. 
Then changing her tone slightly, she 
added, “Well, Mr. Moreton, we 
choose our own way of life, and if we 
make a mistake, we pay the penalty. I 
have paid a heavy penalty. Let that 
be your consolation if you bear any 
ill-feeling towards me now.” 

“God forbid, Mabel! lama man 
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of business now ; all romance I ever 
possessed you have destroyed ; the 
past zs the past. And yet,” he added, 
with a sigh, “I loved you sincerely. 
And you—you did not love me at 
all. You treated me very heart- 
lessly !” 

“T often told you I was ambitious. 
I don’t know that I ever loved any- 
body. I married a man I did not 
love, certainly, and we know how all 
these things end. You have, of 
course, heard all about me; what a 
wicked girl Ihave been. You see 
the result of my projects : courted ; 
flattered; rich; deserted; poor, 
scorned—scorned most of all, sir, by 
myself. You see I speak frankly. 
All shame, I suppose, has died out of 
me. Can you direct me to the Liver- 
pool Road ? 

“T will walk with you. 
your child, Mabel ?” 

“Yes, poor little thing. I hope 
she will prove a better woman than 
her mother.” 

Moreton stooped to pat the little 
thing on the cheek. 

After a pause, he said, ‘‘ You 
have been on the Continent ?” 

“Yes ; after that ””—the girl hesi- 
tated and shuddered —“ after that 
terrible affair, I came over to 
England. I have been staying a 
short time with a friend, who was 
kind enough to afford me shelter, in 
Brighton. You remember those old 
days at Brighton ? I have this evening 
come up by train. I expected some 
one to meet me. I am now going 
to live with—” 

The girl stopped and hesitated. 
She had been speaking carelessly, and 
seemed to have touched a subject 
which she recollected was a danger- 
ous one. 

Then, seeming to make up her 
mind to something: 

“T am now going to live with a 
relative, whom { think, Mr. Moreton, 
you already know. I tell you this, 
feeling sure that I can depend upon 
your honour, in preserving a secret 
which is not wholly my own.” 


Is that 
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“Of that you may be assured,” 
returned Moreton, surprised at her 
words and manner ; “ but really Ido 
not quite understand.” 

“You soon will,” answered the 
girl, with a faint smile, and added, 
“My dreams of ambition all—all— 
gone, now I am content to take up 
my home with a poor unhappy crea- 
ture, as ignoble and as miserable as 
myself.” 

Then she laughed in a forced, un- 
natural way, that made her listener 
shudder; but he made no reply. 
He confessed to himself that he did 
not understand her. 

And as they walked along toge- 
ther silently, he asked himself whe- 
ther he was not a fool to be thus 
complacently escorting the woman 
who had betrayed him, and who had 
betrayed everybody with whom she 
had come in contact! He felt the 
old influence of her voice, the flash 
of her eye, dull as it now was, steal- 
ing again over him; and he asked 
himself another question, whether it 
would not be wise to take to his 
heels and run away, no matter whi- 
ther, so it was away from her side, 
and never to trust himself in her 
presence again ? 

And so they walked on and on, 
round by the old “ Angel Inn,” 
Moreton being so agitated by his 
own thoughts that he scarcely paid 
attention to the few remarks the girl 
made to him. 

Presently they found themselves 
in the Liverpool] Road, which More- 
ton knew by name, as the street 
in which his clerk, Tom Dawkins, 
lived. 

“It is a long time since I was 
here last,” Mabel said. “It is a 
wonder I can remember my way so 
well. I used not to have to peram- 
bulate the streets at night; but ne- 
cessity makes us adroit in these 
things.” 

They had now arrived at a certain 
house, the door of which was 
open, and an old man smoking 
acigar wasstanding on the steps, 
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He did not seem to notice them ; 
but the girl went up to him, and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

“Uncle,” she said, “do you not 
remember me ?” 

The old man started, and the next 
moment caught her in his arms, 

‘Mabel, my poor child,” he cried, 


in strong emotion, “ thank God you 
have come to me at last !” 

By the light of the lamp on the 
opposite side of the way, Moreton 
recognised in the old man John 
Staples, the defaulting Chairman of 
the Company which had nearly 
ruined him. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


ANOTHER CRASH. 


Ir was the very next morning, after 
the nocturnal adventure recorded in 
the last chapter, that the Belgravian 
Accommodation Society went to 
smash. And with that smash, George 
Moreton was this time an utterly 
ruined man. On the former occa- 
sion, when he had made a fiasco of 
his commercial speculations, he had 
managed to save a small fortune to 
begin working with anew. This 
time, however, things had prospered 
with him so long and with such an 
uninterrupted flow of success, that 
his very prosperity had ruined him. 
He had staked all his former savings 
in that Society, which he had fondly 
imagined would have been as lucky 
as many another of those thriving 
schemes which he had started, and 
which had increased his fortune al- 
most in geometrical ratio. 

It came upon him like a clap of 
thunder. He was ruined! He who 
had for so many years been striving 
to make a fortune—first, for a woman 
who had been false to him, and then, 
in very distraction, for the sake of 
making a fortune itself! He was 
again cast down and humbled. He 
was ruined. He kept repeating the 
words to himself as he strode dis- 
tractedly across his office : “* Ruined ! 
ruined ! Good God ! ruined again !” 

And then he threw himself into 
his arm-chair, and, burying his face 
in his hands, seemed to try to shut 
out from his mental vision the ghostly 


object of that ruin, which was staring 
him in the face. 

He went into the City later in the 
day, and in his excited imagination 
fancied his prosperous friends were 
either exasperatingly full of commise- 
ration for his misfortune, or else ra- 
ther cool, and anxious to wish him 
good morning. 

The next day there was a classi- 
cally sarcastic article in the “ Thun- 
derer,” inveighing against limited 
liability morality in general, and the 
morality of the Belgravian Society’s 
direction in particular. The “ Penny 
Flasher” followed suit in a still more 
sensational, but equally clever style. 
And George Moreton, conscious that 
he had never overstepped the rigid 
rule of business, sanctioned by at 
least a goodly moiety of City men ; 
that if he had obtained forty or fifty 
per cent. now and then, he had 
done it legitimately, and had never 
actually cheated anybody,—never- 
theless found himself evidently 
looked upon now as a sort of black- 
leg, by the very people who, four 
and twenty hours before, with a per- 
fect knowledge of all he had done, 
had considered him as a very credit- 
able representative of City finance. 

He called upon the wealthy lady 
who, he had pretty good reasons to 
believe was willing a short time pre; 
viously to become his bride. That 
discreet lady of riper years was too. 
unwell that evening to receive him ; 
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and indeed Moreton soon discovered 
that she, too, was resolved to give him 
the cold shoulder, and that she was 
sufficiently prudent in her maturer 
age to prefer keeping the fortune of 
her late lamented husband, to en- 
dowing with it a younger second who 
had lost his own. 

It was astonishing how eager 
everybody to whom he owed a penny, 
from his politest of tailors, who, a 
day or two before, would never have 
dreamed about a settlement, to the 
very laundress, who sent home his 
shirts; all were ready with their 
little bill, all were making up small 
accounts, and would be exceedingly 
obliged by a remittance. 

At first, George Moreton flew into 
a fury with them ; almost threw their 
money at their heads, and told them 
to go to the devil. But then, when 
he contemplated the black and dis- 
mal future before him ; when he men- 
tally calculated the diminishing ba- 
lance at his private banker’s, and the 
constantly increasing calls that were 
made upon it, his fury gave way to 
despair. 

Then again, the continual morti- 
fications he had to endure, the dis- 
tress he suffered, drove his proud 
spirit sometimes almost into a frenzy. 
He felt his health was suffering, and 
that it would soon break down be- 
neath the accumulated weight of 
misfortune which afflicted him. 

But what, perhaps, worried him 
more than all, and what contributed 
more to that catastrophe which was 
about to befall him, was the horrible 
and excruciating torture to which he, 
with the other directors of the Bel- 
gravian Advance Association, was 
subjected in the law courts in the 
civil actions which ensued. 

What with official assignees, ac- 
countants on every side, who per- 
versely hauled over the company’s 
account-books, and proved that the 
figure; meant all manner of things, 
—as they were paid to that intent ; 
what with attorneys and the keen- 
witted judge popping in his ques- 
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tions at inconvenient times and 
places ; and what with the scathing 
sarcasm inflicted upon the unlucky 
company, its managers and officials, 
in the newspapers in their daily re- 
port of the proceedings—he was 
really almost worried out of his 
mind, 

One of the directors committed 
suicide ; another, more prudent,went 
over quietly to America--taking with 
him, so it was said, a goodly portion 
of the “ B. A.” property, which was, 
by an ingenious fiction, supposed to 
be secured to the unlucky pro- 
prietors, under the seal of the com- 
pany, to what was called its “ Deben- 
ture Bonds.” 

At last all this was nearly over; 
and the public were beginning to 
confess that this George Moreton, 
who had been so intimately asso- 
ciated with the bankrupt company, 
was certainly not the blackest sheep 
in the fold. It was clear that if the 
public had suffered, he had suffered 
terribly with it. This would scarce- 
ly have been the case if he had 
really been the speculative adven- 
turer and commercial blackleg which 
at first the ingenious press had de- 
lighted to depict him. In fact, it 
was very clear that in this case 
George Moreton, shrewd man of 
business as he was, and expert, no 
doubt, in duping others, had himself 
been duped. 

The excitement, however, of all 
these proceedings, and the anxiety 
which haunted him as to his future 
prospects in life, had altogether 
proved too much for him ; and one 
night, when the directors had at last 
received a verdict from twelve of 
their fellow-countrymen that they 
had not been guilty of fraud, he re- 
turned home to his apartments at 
Bayswater, feeling very jaded, over- 
worked, careworn, and ill. 

And that was about all he knew 


of the matter, for the next morning 


he awoke in a raging fever. And 
for day after day, and week after 
week, he lay tossing about on his bed 
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of sickness, with his life hanging as 
it were upon a thread. The doctors 
were very doubtful whether he 
would ever leave that bed a living 
man. 

In his delirium strange dreams 
haunted him day and night. He 
thought at one time that he was 
wandering away in the far East, 
amidst Moorishtemplesand mosques. 
He thought it was the East ; and yet 
the buildings seemed somehow to be 
like the Pavilion at Brighton. There 
were beautiful girls there in Oriental 
costume, and fragrant perfumes filled 
the air. Amongst these girls, more 
beautiful than the rest, was Mabel ; 
Mabel as she was in her brightest 
youth, the pride of Mayfair—the 
courted of Belgravia. 

She was talking to him, and sing- 
ing the old songs he had often heard 
her sing at the vicarage of Barnsley. 
All at once a hot wind seemed to 
arise, and a great cloud of dust to 
envelop him, and he was carried 
away breathless into a_ scorching 
sandy desert, where the hot blast 
seemed to eat into his very flesh. 
His tongue was parched, and he 
craved for water. Then, in the 
distance, he could see a pellucid 
stream, with a fountain of the purest 
crystal bubbling up and sparkling in 
the burning sunshine ; and women in 
eastern costumes, with pitchers on 
their heads, and accompanied with 
laden camels, were hastening in a 
line towards it. 

And he wanted water! Water! 
Great Heaven, he was on fire! his 
mouth was ablaze ; and he wanted 
a little of that water which played so 
softly and caressingly over the foun- 
tain. He tried to cry out to the 
women to help him, and to bring 
him of their pitchers, in order that 
he might assuage with a draught his 
devouring thirst. But his tongue 
clove to his mouth, and he could 
utter no sound. The women seemed 
to look at him with eyes of uncon- 
cern, and, having filled their'vessels, 
to return homewards. 
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He essayed to run towards them ; 
but his feet were rooted to the 
ground. The sight of the water, 
and a grove of shady palm-trees, 
along which the caravanserie was 
wending its way, tantalised him 
almost into delirium. He could not 
help himself, and the women went 
on their way laughing, and heeding 
him not. 

And amongst these women was 
one whose face was turned away 
from him. She left the group, and 
came towards him, holding out a 
goblet towards him. She wore a 
veil which, with a light laugh, she 
raised from her face, and then he 
perceived that this girl was Mabel 
Deane. 

But when he was about to raise 
the cup to his lips, she dashed it 
scornfully to the ground, and, with a 
light mocking laugh, she flitted away 
after her companions, leaving him to 
all his misery and torment, with his 
burning thirst unappeased. 

‘Then he thought he was wander- 
ing down a country lane. It was 
summer time ; the trees were full of 
leaf ; the birds were singing in the 
trees, and the bells of a distant 
church were ringing a merry peal. 

At first he was in solitude, 
rambling along that lane. He was 
weary and foot-sore, and very thirsty. 
Presently, without being able to ac- 
count for the change (but it seemed 
quite natural), Mabel was walking 
by his side. 

All at once the girl uttered a 
scream of terror, and pointed to- 
wards the hedge-row. Moreton, 
with a sickening sensation at his 
heart, turned towards it, and per- 
ceived a hideous little dwarf leering 
at them. He grinned, and showed 
his horrid teeth, and beckoned to 
Mabel ; and she, seeming at first to 
hesitate, presently left him, and 
throwing her fair arms round the 
monster's neck, the two disappeared 
together behind the hedge. 

And while he was standing there 
helpless, and unable to follow them, 
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a ghastly-looking head appeared 
over the hedge, where the two had 
justgone. It was aman’s head, and 
seemed to have been decapitated. 
It grinned at him, and then he saw 
it was the head of the hideous dwarf. 
Gradually, however, the face changed 
to a pale ashy colour, and mani- 
fested the lineaments of Mabel’s un- 
happy husband, Sir Harry Vernon. 
Yet, as Moreton stilllooked,a further 
change ensued. And, behold! it 
was the head of the seducer,' the 
false friend, and the cold-blooded 
libertine—William Atherton. 

In another of these fever-dreams 
hewas concerned with those un- 
happy financial pursuits and specu- 
lations which had been more imme- 
diately the precursors of his present 
state. 

He fancied he was shut up in a 
little room, with nothing but gold 
and money around him. And he 
was doomed to count it, and keep 
on counting it, for ever ;—never 
ceasing, not even for rest. 

Bags of money; gold and silver, 
and piles of bank-notes surrounded 
him. The more he counted, the 
more in number to count they 
appeared to grow. His forehead 
was splitting with the pain and 
anguish of so much counting. He 
threw his arms about wildly, and 
tore his hair; and yet he felt im 
pelled to keep on with his horrid 
and never-ending task. 

Above all, there was the conscious- 
ness that the atmosphere was by 
some mysterious means insufferably 
hot. Each moment it was growing 
more and more stifling in its in- 
tensity, as he continued enumerating 
the inexhaustible bags of bullion, 
which he was doomed perpetually 
to pile. 

Then he thought that the place 
was on fire. He had just seen the 
flames darting through the floor, 


and that this was the cause of the - 


terrific oppression. He could hear 
the flames roaring. He could hear 
the crisp bank-notes cracking, and 
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the jingle of the coins as the fire 
licked them up. Yet he could not 
cease. Never! 

“Water !” was the anguished cry 
that burst from his lips. 

And as if responsive to the appeal, 
a temporary sense of ease and relief 
came over him. Temporary, in- 
deed, for the fever was still upon 
him, and the doctors who stood at 
his bedside could not determine 
whether the panting body before 
them could live or die. 

In all these dreams and visions of 
his delirium, Mabel and Money—the 
two demons which had haunted his 
life, were ever present. So days and 
nights sped on, and that mysterious 
essence Life, hung suspended in the 
balance against that equally mys- 
terious weight, which always turns 
the scale in its favour sooner or 
later—Death ! 

Sometimes he would see the fair 
face of the treacherous and worldly 
girl who had betrayed him, shining 
through the ghastly fever-dreams, 
looking all purity and youth, as he 
had seen it years ago. 

And then he would wildly throw 
out his arms, and cry in agony: 
“ Mabel! Mabel!” And the vision 
would vanish, perhaps with a mock- 
ing laugh, amid the eternal sounds, 
“jingle, jangle,” of the gold which 
still he must never cease to count— 
sounds which seemed to eat into 
the very nerves of his fevered 
brain. 

At length the physician said that 
the crisis was past. But he was still 
unconscious—unconscious, at least, 
of all but the wild internal wander- 
ings of his mind ; and the fantastic 
pictures his imagination depicted 
of Mabel and Money—Money and 
Mabel—ever the same. 

He would still cry out, “ Mabel! 
Mabel!” as desperately as before. 

He was conscious that the room 
was cooler; he was conscious that the 
white curtains were around him, and 
that he was illandin bed. And then 
he was conscious of whisperings, and 
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the rustle of dresses in the room, as 
people moved softly about ? 

Once he had thrown himself, more 
madly then ever on his side, calling 
on “ Mabel!” And then a female 
form parted the curtains, and, bend- 
ing over him, whispered, ‘‘ Hush!” 

Was this ‘another of those wild 
dreams ? or was it indeed the face of 
Mabel herself, pale and rather sad, 
perhaps ? 

He gasped out, “ Mabel!” once 
more. 

And the fair vision smiled, and 
whispered something that seemed to 
fall on his ear like soothing music. 
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His blood flowed coolly in its 
veins now. If it were only a vision, 
still it was a pleasant one ; and with 
a heart full of a mysterious emotion, 
asense of security and blissful ease 
he had not before known, he. fell 
again asleep, and dreamed of Mabel. 

And there was a beautiful garden, 
and the sun was shining softly on the 
bright spring-flowers. The air was 


laden with perfume and fairy music, 
that lulled tosleep. And Mabel was 
sitting under the shadow of a tree, 
and murmuring the songs she had 
often sung to him in the old time. 
And he slept on, and knew no more. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


MRS. DAWKINS’ MYSTERIOUS LODGER, 


MeaNntTIME Tom Dawkins —we 
beg his pardon, we ought, since his 
promotion, to call him Thomas 
Dawkins, Esq.,—had become duly 
installed in the London agency of 
Humphreys and Dawkins, the well- 
known manufacturers of Birming- 
ham ; and so, in lieu of taking his 
daily walk to Moorgate Street, he 
now went regularly Westwards, and 
found himself ensconced at his desk 
punctually at half-past nine. 

It thus happened that ‘Tom knew 
nothing of the serious illness which 
had befallen his late employer. 

Having occasion, however, one 
morning to go to the City to collect 
a debt, Tom thought he would avail 
himself of the opportunity to call 
at his old office in Moorgate Street, 
and pay Mr. Moreton his respects. 

There he found everything in con- 
fusion. The old office stool upon 
which he had sat so often, was now 
occupied by a small boy, who was 
amusing himself, when ‘tom opened 
the door, by making himself a tre- 
mendous moustache with a piece of 
burnt cork ; and who, after a despe- 
rate but unavailing effort to get rid 


of the moustache and the cork to- 
gether, informed him that “ the 
guv’nor” hadn’t been there for a 
fortnight ; and to his further in- 
quiries, that Mr. Moreton was ill and 
laid up, and that he didn’t know 
when he was likely to be there. 

So that evening, when Tom left 
Oxford Street, instead of going di- 
rectly homewards, he took a ramble 
round by the Edgware and Harrow 
Roads, and calling at the residence 
of his late employer at Bayswater, 
there learnt the dangerous condition 
in which that unfortunate gentleman, 
lay. 

"He had a lengthy conversation 
with Mr. Moreton’s landlady, who, 
being of a somewhat loquacious dis- 
position, gave him the most minute 
details of her patient’s illness, not 
omitting a minute recollection of 
that gentleman’s delirious ravings, 
and the worthy lady’s own private 
conviction that her lodger must have 
behaved very badly to a mysterious 
person named Mabel, of whom he 
was incessantly raving day and night. 

Now, of course, it fell out most 
naturally that Tom informed his 
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mother and Tilly of all this, during 
the progress of the substantial tea 
in which he indulged upon his re- 
turn home. And these two ladies 
were equally, of course, very sympa- 
thetic in the matter, especially when 
Tom expressed his opinion that Mr. 
Moreton had been crossed in love, 
in addition to all the other misfor- 
tunes which had lately befallen him. 

** Mabel !” repeated Mrs. Dawkins 
presently, with all the warmth of a 
new light breaking in upon her 
mind. 

“That is the name of the young 
lady who is Mr. Green’s niece, mam- 
ma,” interposed Tilly, quietly, 

“Lor, my dear, just the same 
thought that struck me. Well, now, 
who would ever have thought such a 
curious thing ?” ejaculated Mrs. Daw- 
kins, with the gratified wonderment 
of one who has discovered the solu- 
tion of a difficult riddle. 

“Tt is hardly likely, mamma, she 
can be the same. ‘There are more 
than one Mabel in the world.” 

“Well, yes, my dear, I—I sup- 
pose there are,” returned the old lady 
reluctantly, as though it were just 
possible there might be two or three 
females of that name in Christen- 
dom. 

During this discussion, Tom had 
been staring first at one, and then 
the other, in a state of excitement 
that must have rendered difficult the 
digestion of the edibles with which 
he had unwittingly filled his mouth. 

Making a desperate effort, how- 
ever, to avert strangulation, he started 
from his chair, and began slapping 
his leg with his hand with such ve- 
hemence, that the ladies looked on 
in amaze. 

“T'll tell you what, mother,” he 
ejaculated, as soon as he could speak, 
“I’m blessed if I don’t think you are 
right! A great many things strike 
me, to make me think Mr, Green’s 
niece——” 

“Mrs. Deane !” interposed his 
parent, excitedly. 

“That this Mrs, Deane, if her 
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name is Mabel, is the very Mabel 
Mr. Moreton was raving about. It 
struck me that the name of Deane 
was familiar to me, and now I recol- 
lect, some time ago, when I used to 
go into the guv’nor’s office, I used to 
find scraps of paper continually 
lying about, with the name of Mabel 
written over them by the dozen. 
And—and—oh, lor’! I recollect a lot 
of things !” 

Whereupon, so great was his ex- 
citement, that he began pacing the 
room, regardless of the remains of 
his dinner, which was getting cold. 

Mrs. Dawkins was so anxious to 
test the accuracy of their discovery, 
that she would fain have made an 
incursion into her lodger’s apart- 
ments (for the young lady had been 
staying with that mysterious gentle- 
man for the last week or two), and 
have brought the subject to the sur- 
face, by hook or by crook, then and 
there. 

In this, however, she was over- 
ruled by both Tom and Tilly, who 
had much difficulty to convince her 
of the impropriety of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

The next morning, however, the 
worthy lady contrived cunningly to 
inveigle Mrs. Deane into a conver- 
sation, in which, after a good deal 
of strategical manceuvring, she man- 
aged to inform that young widow 
that her son Tom was in the em- 
ployment of a certain Mr. George 
Moreton, the well-known financial 
agent, of whom possibly Mrs. Deane 
might have heard tell. She had? 
Ah, just so; and the poor gentle- 
man, they did say, had misfortunes 
lately. In what way? Why, her 
son Tom knew for certain that he 
had lost a mint of money in compa- 
nies and such like, and they do say 
that he had suffered in the heart as 
well; and to hear the poor gentle- 
man, now he was stricken down upon 
a bed of sickness, a’ crying and a” 
moaning about some young lady 
named Mabel ; and wasn’t it a sin- 
gular thing, ma’am, that your name 
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should be Mabel, too? It was really 
awful, and a dispensation of Provi- 
dence against worldly things, to 
hear. 

And having delivered herself ot 
her feelings, the worthy lady’s curi- 
osity was still further stimulated by 
the very evident anxiety with which 
the young lady received her commu- 
nication. 

“ Was this unfortunate gentleman 
—this Mr. Moreton, or whatever his 
name was—was he in apartments in 
London, and alone, without any 
friends to take care of him ?” 

Mrs. Dawkins believed so; but 
her son ‘Tom would certainly be able 
to afford exact information. 

“ And where was it he was resid- 
ing, pray ?” 

Mrs. Deane asked the question, 
because, as she proceeded to explain, 
she believed this Mr. Moreton was 
slightly known to her uncle, Mr. 
Deane. 

“Mr. Green, ma’am, you mean ?” 
interposed the landlady, quickly. 

“ Mr. Green, I should say. I beg 
your pardon,” returned the young 
widow, hastily. 

In answer to her question, Mrs, 
Dawkins regretted that she did not 
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exactly know where the sick gentle- 
man did live. Her son Tom would, 
however, be able and happy to fur- 
nish information. 

That information was furnished in 
due course; but though honest- 
hearted Mrs. Dawkins tried all the 
tactical skill she was po ed of to 
penetrate a little deeper into the 
mystery, she failed utterly in the at- 
tempt ; and the only conclusion that 
forced itself with anything like dis- 
tinctness into her mind was this— 
that the whole mystery was certainly 
very mysterious indeed. 

However, if that worthy lady had 
been at Bayswater next day, she 
might have seen her young lady 
lodger and her uncle at the residence 
of Mr. Moreton, inquiring anxiously 
after that gentleman’s health. 

That visit was repeated the day 
following, and soon after the young 
lady, who informed Mr. Moreton’s 
landlady that she was that gentle- 
man’s cousin, from the country, took 
up her residence at his apartments, 
and was duly installed therein as his 
nurse—which fact may possibly ac- 
count for the phenomena recorded 
in the last chapter. 
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TuE loves and joys of earth are brief ; 

The fairest flowers the first decay ; 
In pleasure’s footsteps follows Grief ; 
Too soon we mourn the fallen leaf 

And life’s departed May. 
We yearn, perplexed, and stung with pain, 
Our long-lost Aidenn to regain : 

Oh, is it far away ? 
Hark, from the caverns of the heart, 
Faint echoes, phantom-voices, start : 
“Far, far, away !” 

And, sounding from beyond the sky, 
Melodious, solemn strains reply : 


” 


“ Far, far away ! 


II. 


The soul is pained with vain regret ; 
We pine for what no years restore ; 
And sorrows we would fain forget, 
With clasped hands and eyelids wet, 
Haunt us for evermore. 
Grows there no balm in grove or field, 
No plant that may nepenthe yield? 
And is there no reprieve? 
List! from the grove low murmurs flow, 
As though sad sprites bewailed their woe : 
“ No, no reprieve !” 
And, from the field, with mournful sigh, 
The withering flowers and grass reply : 
‘No, no reprieve !” 


III. 
A 'wildering maze is life, in sooth ; 
And flickering hopes, as false as bright, 
Illusive, lure our trusting youth, 
And with their glamour hide the truth 
Until our hairs are white. 
O World! O Time! can ye not give 
Somewhat to make it sweet to live? 
Must joys, loves, all depart ? 
The World responds with scornful laugh, 
Pointing to many an epitaph, 
‘ “ All, all depart !” 
And, as he sweeps, remorseless by, 
The knell-like tones of Time reply, 
“ All, all depart !” 
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THE first edition of this work was 
issued from the press in Nov., 1872, 
and now, after four months of unex- 
ampled success, a second edition is 
called for by the public. Family 
history, always distasteful to those 
who have no history to boast of, 
is here made agreeable even to that 
unhistoric class. The Burkes, Fitz- 
geralds, Courtenays,? and many 
others, whose families are so ancient 
that they may be said to have no 
beginning, are introduced to the 
reader. We here also meet with 
others, amongst the proudest of our 
ancient families, who are content to 
lose in the darkness of the middle 
ages the tree of their pedigree, which, 
however deep and lofty, must ulti- 
mately rise from a plebeian root, and 
their historians must descend ten 
centuries below the Christian era, 
before they can ascertain any lineal 
succession by the evidence of sur- 
names, of arms, and of authentic 
records. 

It cannot fail to strike the mind 
that in the long bead-roll of great 
families the foundation of many a 
feudal house was laid at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, when grants 
were made of those lands which the 
piety of a former age had applied to 
religious uses, however, in some 
cases, subsequently abused. When 
Henry VIII. had confiscated the 
halidome of Woburn Abbey, he 
raised up on its ruins the great 
family of the Bedfords. _ Passing 
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on from the feudal houses, Sir 
Bernard states that “ the Law” was 
the cradle of several great families. 
“When intellect began to assert its 
power, the lawyers added many a 
brilliant coronet and many an hon- 
oured name to the peerage.” An 
analysis of the Peerage is as instruc- 
tive as it is amusing. It appears 


that 569 is the exact number of the 
Peers and Peeresses now existing. 
Of these, the Bar contributes about 
fifty titles, of which the Irish Bench 
gives Lords Avonmore, Campbell, 
Clonmell, Guillamore, Lifford, Man- 
ners, Midleton, Norbury, Normanby, 


O’Hagan, Plunket, and Redesdale. 

The Army contributes twenty-four 
existing titles; the Navy nineteen. 
From the Speakers of the House of 
Commons are descended thirteen. 
From Lord Mayors of London six- 
teen. How many of our great 
houses take their rise from marriages 
with heiresses is a subject of such 
romantic curiosity, that we should 
not wish to take from the value of 
this charming book by giving simple 
quotations. Let the reader, if he 
be a bachelor, “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” the same, so 
that he may, at no distant time, him- 
self become the author of a great 
name, whose good fortune the Ulster 
King-of-Arms may record in terms 
as eloquent as he has done of others 
in the pages now before us. 

Replete with stories of the Irish 
aristocracy, we find amongst the 
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oremost that of Pamella, the un- 
happy wife of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Next comes “a true ro- 
manceconnected with the rebellion 
of 1641.” Next “the Duke of 
Wellington.” Perhaps the suggestion 
of the learned author may, with 
much historic truth, be adopted, 
“that an inscription be placed in 
front of Mornington House, Upper 
Merrion-street, to indicate to every 
passer-by that 

HERE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
WAS BORN.” 
Accompanying this is a beautiful 
illustration, being that of the house 
where that hero who saved England 
and conquered France first saw the 
light. 

The rival pretensions of ‘the 
O’Conor Don and O’Conor of Mil- 
town is given at length. Whether 


ARTHUR 


this ancient name should be spelt - 


with two ws or one # was once a 
subject which caused much bitter- 
ness between those families. 

The chapter on the Ladies of the 
Order of the Garter (we blush as we 
write) is one which is not without 
deep interest. ‘“ Each lady wore on 
her left arm a garter with the well- 
known motto, ‘Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,’ similar to that of the knight, 
and was considered a member of the 
Order, and was styled ‘ Lady of the 
Society of the Garter.’” 

The chapter on the memories of 
the Vice-regal Court is replete with 
gossip, which will be read by Castle- 
goers with delight. Then the strug- 
gle for precedence between the cities 
of Dublin and Edinburgh, or rather 
the struggle for pre-audience of the 
chief magistrates of those great cities 
at the foot of the Throne, occupies 
many pages—a struggle which only 
took place in the year 1864, and 
which ended in the equitable deci- 
sion that neither had a precedency 
Over the other ; in fact, that they 
were to be considered as ex agua, 
and that the right of pre-audience 
should be alternate. 


The Rise of Great Famitics. 
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In the chapter relating to “ Per- 
plexities of Precedence,” the follow- 
ing good story is told :— 

The greatest “clash” betwixt the Am- 
bassadors of Spain and France occurred, 
however, in 1661, when an Ambassador 
from Sweden was to arrive at the English 
Court. ‘The etiquette at such State recep- 
tion was that the carriages of the other Am- 
bassadors should be placed according to 
their national precedence. The French 
Ambassador, the Marquis d’Estrade, re- 
solved on being next the Swede, and so did 
the Baron de Batteville, the Spanish Am- 
bassador. King Charles II. issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting any Englishman trom 
interfering, and forbidding the use of fires 
arms. The Ambassadors were left to fight 
it out. On the appointed day, vast crowds 
assembled on Tower Hill to witness the 
combat. The ambassadorial carriage of 
Spain, protected by fifty men, armed with 
drawn swords, arrived at the landing-place 
five hours before the Swedish Ambassador 
was expected, thus gaining an advantage 
over their opponents. ‘The French were a 
little later, but they had a stronger guard, 
no less than a hundred soldiers on foot and 
fifty on horseback, armed, in defiance of 
the king’s order, with pistols and carbines. 
The moment the Swedish Ambassador land- 
ed, a desperate struggle ensued. The Span- 
iards formed across the road. The French 
fired a volley, and charged their opponents 
sword in hand, but the Spaniards repulsed 
them. The coachman of the French car- 
riage was killed, whereupon the Spanish 
carriage drove off next to the Swede, and 
the battle for precedence was so far lost and 
won. A vain attempt of the French, of 
whem an outlying detachment was posted 
on Tower Hill, to cut the traces of the 
Spanish carriage, was frustrated! by their 
finding that the traces were of iron. 

Pepys, ‘in all things curious,” hastened 
to the French embassy to judge how the 
French bore their defeat. He found them 
chap-fallen. They all, in his words, ** looked 
like dead men, and not a word among them, 
but shake their heads.” But the matter 
was not allowed to rest here. Louis XIV. 
declared that he would wage war upon 
Spain if his precedence were not admitted 
in every court of Europe, and, after much 
dipl macy, gained the point, by causing 
the King of Spain to issue orders to all his 
ambassadors to abstain from any kind of 
rivalry with the Ambassadors of France. 


What shall we say of the chapter 
on ‘‘ Honest Tom Steele?” Simply 
that it is incomparable. 

We shall close with the ch#pter 
—we might say the gloomy chapter 
—on the extinction of the families 
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of illustrious men—and families die 
like men. The families of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, of Bolingbroke, of 
Walpole, of Oliver Cromwell, are 
gone, Gone, too, are the Grattans 
and others, once the glory of their 
country. . 

There are a multitude of anec- 
dotes here related which we pass by, 
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unconnected as they are with our 
country and our people—such as 
the Aberdeen Romance, the Rise 
of the Rothschilds, &c. This book, 
on the whole, is worthy of the 
learned author who has done so 
much to throw light on the family 
histories, not only of his native 
country, but of the empire at large 


OUT OF SIGHT OUT OF MIND. 


Ox ! where is the being that blindly 
Will hold as the faith of his kind 
That proverb of spirit unkindly 
Which says, “* Out of sight out of mind ?” 
That heart were a wilderness lonely 
Which could not this saying deny, 
Did it question the memories only 
That affection will never let die. 


We think of the loved in our grieving, 
For we know they would feel with our care ; 
In our joy, for our faith is believing 
They would join, and we would they could share. 
’Tis thus in our sorrows and pleasures 
Come dear ones, whom fate may remove ; 
And, though far “ out of sight,” the heart's treasures 
Are nigh in the “mind” of our love. 
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MOHAMMED, AND HIS PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON once de- 
‘clared: “‘ There are two objects of 
curiosity, the Christian world and 
the Mahommedan world; all the 
rest may be considered as_bar- 
barous.” Since Dr. Johnson’s time 
we have learned to be curious about 
other forms of human thought, and 
regard the famous line of Terence 
as expressing more accurately the 
proper frame of mind for a Christian 
philosopher. Nevertheless, Moham- 
medanism still claims a special in- 
terest and excites a peculiar curiosity. 
It is the only religion which has 
threatened Christianity with a dan- 
gerous rivalry. It is the only other 
religion whose origin is in the broad 
daylight of history. Its author is 
the only one among the great men 
of the world who has at the same 
time founded a religion, formed a 
people, and established an empire. 
‘The marvellous spread of this reli- 
gion isa mystery which never ceases 
to stimulate the mind to new inquiry. 
How was it that in the short space 
of a century the Arab tribes, before 
always at war among themselves, 
should have been united into an 
irresistible power, and have con- 
quered Syria, Persia, the whole of 
Northern Africa, and Spain? And 
with this religious outbreak, this 
great revival of Monotheism in Asia, 
there came also as remarkable a re- 
naissance of learning, which made 
the Arabs the teachers of philosophy 
and art to Europe during a long 
period. Arab Spain was a focus of 
light while Christian Europe lay in 
medizval darkness. And still more 
interesting and perplexing is the 
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character of Mohammed himself. 
What was he,—an impostor, or a 
prophet? Did his work advance or 
retard human progress? What is 
his position in history? Such are 
some of the questions on which we 
shall endeavour to throw light in the 
present article. 

Within a few years new materials 
for this study have been made acces- 
sible by the labours of Weil, Caussin 
de Perceval, Muir, Sprenger, Dél- 
linger, and Arnold. Dr. Gustav 
Weil published his work in 1843.’ 
It was drawn from Arabic manu- 
scripts and the Koran. When Weis 
began his studies on Mohammed, in 
1837, he found no book except that 
of Gagnier, published in 1732, from 
which he could derive substantial 
aid. But Gagnier had only col- 
lected, without any attempt at criti- 
cism, the traditions and statements 
concerning Mohammed believed by 
orthodox Moslems. Satisfied that a 
literary want existed on this point, 
Dr. Weil devoted himself to such 
studies as should enable him to 
supply it ; and the result was a work 
concerning which Milman says that 
“ nothing has escaped ” the diligence 
of its author. But four years after 
appeared the book of M. Caussin de 
Perceval,” a work of which M. Saint- 
Hilaire says that it marks a new era 
in these studies, on account of the 
abundance and novelty of its details, 
and the light thrown on the period 
which in Arabia preceded the coming 
of Mohammed. Dr. A. Sprenger, 
an eminent German scholar, early 
determined to devote himself to the 
stuly of Oriental literature in the 
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East. He spent a long time in 
India, and was for twelve years 
principal of a Mohammedan school 
in Delhi, where he established, in 
1845, an illustrated penny magazine 
in the Hindoo language. After re- 
turning to Europe with a vast 
number of Oriental manuscripts, he 
composed his Life of Mohammed,' 
the result of extensive studies. 
Among the preparations for this 
work we will cite only one. Dr. 
Sprenger edited in Calcutta the first 
volume of the I¢aba, which contains 
the names and biographies of eight 
thousand persons who were person- 
ally acquainted with Mohammed.’ 
But, as if to embarrass us with riches, 
comes also Mr. Muir’ and presents 
us with another life of the prophet, 
likewise drawn from original sources, 
and written with learning and can- 
dour. This work, in four volumes, 
goes over the whole ground of the 
history of Arabia before the coming 
of the prophet, and then, from 
Arabic sources, narrates the life of 
Mohammed himself, up to the era 
of the Hegira. The result of these 
researches is, a perfect certainty 
that we know accurately what Mr, 
Hallam in his time despaired of— 
all the main points of the history of 
Mohammed. ‘There is no legend, 
,no myth, to trouble us. M. Saint- 
Hilaire says that the French are far 
less acquainted with Charlemagne 
than the Moslems are with their 
prophet, who came two centuries 
earlier. 

The Arabs are a Semitic people, 
belonging to the same great ethno- 
logic family with the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, 
Ethiopians, and Carthaginians. It 
is a race which has given to civilised 
man his literature and his religion ; 
for the alphabet came from the 
Pheenicians, and the Bible from the 
Jews. In Hannibal, it produced, 


_— 


1 Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, etc. -~ Von A. Sprenger. Berlin. 1861. 
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perhaps, the greatest military genius 
the world has seen ; and the Tyrian 
merchants, circumnavigating Africa, 
discovering Great Britain, and trad- 
ing with India, ten centuries before 
Christ, had no equals on the ocean 
until the time of the Portuguese 
discoveries, twenty-five centuries 
after. The Arabs alone, of the seven 
Semitic families, remained undistin- 
guished and unknown till the days 
of Mohammed. Their claim of being 
descended from Abraham is con- 
firmed by the unerring evidence of 
language. The Arabic roots are, 
nine-tenths of them, identical with 
the Hebrew; and a similarity of 
grammatical forms shows a plain 
glossological relation. But while 
the Jews have a history from the 
days of Abraham, the Arabs had none 
till Mohammed. During twenty 
centuries these nomads wandered 
to and fro, engaged in mutual wars, 
verifying the prediction (Gen. xvi. 
12) concerning Ishmael: “ He will 
be a wild man; his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” Wherever such 
wandering races exist, whether in 
Arabia, Turkistan, or Equatoriab 
Africa, “ darkness covers the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.” 
‘The earth has no geography, and 
the people no history. During alk 
this long period, from the time of 
Abraham to that of Mohammed, the 
Arabs were not a nation, but only a 
multitude of tribes, either stationary 
or wandering. But of these two the 
nomad or Bedouin is the true type of 
the race as it exists in Northern 
Arabia, The Arab of the South is 
in many respects different-—in lan- 
guage, in manners, and in character 
confirming the old opinion of a 
double origin. But the Northern 
Arab in his tent has remained un- 
changed since the days of the Bible. 
Proud of his pure blood, of his 
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freedom, of his tribe, and of his an- 
cient customs, he desires no change. 
He is, in Asia, what the North Ame- 
rican Indian is upon the western 
continent. As the Indian’s, his chief 
virtues are courage in war, cunning, 
wild justice, hospitality, and forti- 
tude. He is, however, of a better 
race —more reflective, more religious, 
and with a thirst for knowledge. 
The pure air and the simple food of 
the Arabian plains keeps him in 
perfect health ; and the necessity of 
constant watchfulness against his 
foes, from whom he has no defence 
of rock,* forest, or fortification, 
quickens his perceptive faculties, 
But the Arab has also a sense of spi- 
ritual things, which appears to have 
a root in his organisation. ‘The 
Arabs say: “The children of Shem 
are prophets, the children of Japhet 
are kings, and the children of Ham 
are slaves.” Having no temples, no 
priesthood, no religious forms, their 
religion is less formal and more in- 
stinctive, like that of children. The 


Koran says: “ Every child is born 
into the religion of Nature; its pa- 
rents make it a Jew, a Christian, or 


a Magian.” But when Mohammed 
came, the religion of the Arabs was 
a jumble of Monotheism and Poly- 
theism— Judaism, Christianity, Idol- 
atry, and Fetichism. At one time 
there had been a powerful and in- 
tolerant Jewish kingdom in one re- 
gion. In Yemen, at another period, 
the king of Abyssinia had established 
Christianity. But neither Judaism 
nor Christianity had ever been able 
to conquer the peninsula ; and at the 
end of the sixth century idolatry 
was the most prevailing form of 
worship. 

At this time Mohammed appeared, 
and in a few years united in one faith 
all the warring tribes of Arabia ; con- 
solidated them into a single nation, 
and then wielded their mighty and 
enthusiastic forces against Syria, 
Persia, and North Africa, triunrphant 
wherever they moved. He certainly, 
if ever man possessed it, had the 
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rare gift of natural empire. To him 
more than to any other whom history 
records, was given 
** The Monarch mind, the mystery of com- 
manding, 
The birth-hour gift, the art Napoleon, 
Of wielding, moulding, gathering, weld- 
ing, banding 
The hearts of thousands till they moved 
as one.” 

But it was not as a soldier or am- 
bitious conqueror that Mohammed 
began his career. The first forty 
years of his life were passed in the 
quiet pursuits of trade, or taking 
care of the property of Khadijah. 
Serious, thoughtful, devout, he made 
friends of all about him. His youth 
was unstained by vice, and his hon- 
ourable character early obtained for 
him the title given him by common 
consent, of Al Amin, “ the faithful.” 
At one time he tended sheep and 
goats on the hills near Mecca. A, 
Medina, when a distinguished mant 
he referred to this saying: “ Pick 
me the blackest of those berries ; 
they are such as I used to gather 
when I fed the flocks at Mecca. 
Verily, no prophet has been raised 
up who has not performed the work 
of a shepherd.” When twenty-five 
years of age, he entered into the 
service of Khadijah, a rich widow, as 
her agent, to take charge of her mer- 
chandise and to sell it at Damascus. 
When the caravan returned, and his 
adventure had proved successful, 
Khadijah, then forty years old, be- 
came interested in the young man; 
she was wise, virtuous, and attrac- 
tive ; they were married, and, till 
her death, Mohammed was a faithful 
and loving husband. Kadijah sym- 
pathised with her husband in his re- 
ligious tendencies, and was his first 
convert. His habit was to retire to 
a cave on Mount Hira to pray and 
to meditate. Sadness came over him 
in view of the evils in the world. 
One of the Suras of the Koran, sup- 


-posed to belong to this period, is as 


follows :— 
Sura 103, 
** By the declning day I swear ! 
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Verily, man is the way of ruin; 
Excepting such as possess faith, 
And do the things which be right, 

And stir up one another to truth and 
steadfastness.” 

_About this time he began to have 
his visions of angels, especially of 
Gabriel. He saw a light, and heard 
a voice, and had sentences like the 
above put into his mind. ‘These 
communications were accompanied 
by strong convulsions (epilepsy, says 
Weil), in which he would fall to the 
ground and foam at the mouth. 
Sprenger considers it to have been a 
form of hysteria, with a mental ori- 
gin, perhaps accompanied with cata- 
lepsy. The prophet himself said : 
“ Inspiration descends on me in two 
ways. Sometimes Gabriel cometh 
and communicateth the revelation, as 
one man to another. ‘This is easy. 
But sometimes it is as the ringing of 
a bell, which rends me in pieces, and 
grievously afflicts me.” One day, 
when Abu Bakr and Omar sat in the 
Mosqueat Medina, Mohammedcame 
suddenly upon them, lifting up his 
beard and looking at it: and Abu 

3akr said: ‘Ah thou, for whom I 
would sacrifice father and mother ; 
white hairs are hastening upon thee !” 
“Yes,” said the prophet, “ Haid” 
(Sura 11), “ and its sisters have 
hastened my white hairs.” “ And 
who,” asked Abu Bakr, “are its 
sisters?” “The Jnevitable” (Sura 
56) “and the Striking” (Sura 101), 
replied Mohammed. These three 
are called the “ terrific Suras.” 

3ut these last Suras came later 
than the period now referred to. At 
this time his visions and revelations 
possessed Aim; he did not possess 
them, In later years, the spirit of 
the prophet was more subject to the 
prophet. But the Koran is an unin- 
telligible book unless we can connect 
it with the biography of its writer. 
All the incidents of his life took 
shape in some revelation. A sepa- 
rate revelation was given to encou- 
rage or to rebuke him; and in his 
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later years the too subservient inspi- 
ration came to appease the jea- 
lousy of his wives when a new one 
was added to their number. But, 
however it may have been afterward, 
in the beginning his visions were as 
much a surprise to him as to others. 
A careful distribution of the Suras, 
according to the events which befell 
him, would make the Koran the 
best biography of the prophet. As 
Horace says of Lucilius: 


** Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat velut descripta tabella 
Vifa senis.” 


Now, it is impossible to read the 
detailed accounts of this part of the 
life of Mohammed, and have any 
doubt of his profound sincerity. His 
earliest converts were his bosom- 
friends and the people of his house- 
hold, who were intimately acquainted 
with his private life. Nor does a 
man easily begin an ambitious course 
of deception at the age of forty; 
having lived till that time as a quiet, 
peaceful, and unobtrusive citizen,' 
what was he to gain by this career? 
Long years passed before he could 
make more than a handful of con- 
verts. During those weary years, he 
was the object of contumely and 
hatred to the ruling tribe in Mecca. 
His life was hardly safe from them. 
Nothing could be more hopeless 
than his position during the twelve 
first years of his public preaching. 
Only a strong conviction of the reality 
of his mission could have supported 
him through this long period of fail- 
ure, loneliness, and contempt. Dur- 
ing all these years the wildest imagi- 
nation could not have pictured the 
success which was to come. Here 
is a Sura in which he finds comfort 
in God and his promises :— 


Sura 93. 


“ Ry the rising sunshine ! 
By the night when it darkeneth! 
Thy Lord hath not removed from thee, 
neither hath he been displeased. 


1 The same remark will apply to Cromwell. 
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And verily the future shall be better than 
the past. . . . 

What! did he not find thee an orphan, and 
give thee a home? 

And found thee astray, and directed thee ?” 


In this Sura, Mohammed refers 
to the fact of the death of his 
mother, Amina, in his seventh 
year, his father having died a few 
months before. He visited her tomb 
many years after, and lifted up his 
voice and wept. In reply to the 
questions of his companions, he 
said: “This is the grave of my 
mother; the Lord hath permitted 
me to visit it, and I asked leave to 
pray for her, and it was not granted. 
So I called my mother to remem- 
brance, and the tender memory of 
her overcame me, and I wept.” The 
child had been taken by his grand- 
father, Abd al Muttalib, then eighty 
years old, who treated him with the 
greatest indulgence. At his death, 
very shortly after, Mohammed was 
adopted by his uncle, Abu Talib, 
the chief of the tribe. Abu Talib 
brought him up like his own son, 
making him sleep by his bed, eat by 
his side, and go with him wherever 
he went. And when Mohammed, 
assuming his inspired position, de- 
clared himself a prophet, his uncle, 
then aged and universally respected, 
protected him from his enemies, 
though Abu himself never accepted 
his teaching. Mohammed therefore 
had good reason to bless the Pro- 
vidence which had provided such 
protectors for his orphaned infancy. 

Among the earliest converts of 
Mohammed, after Khadijah, were 
his two adopted children, Ali and 
Zeid. Ali was the son of his 
guardian, Abu Talib, who had he- 
come poor, and found it hard to 
support his family. Mohammed, 
*‘prompted by his usual kindness 
and consideration,” says Mr. Muir, 
went to his rich uncle Abbas, and 
proposed that each of them should 
adopt one of Abu Talib’s children, 
which wasdone. His other adopted 


son, Zeid, belonged to a Syrian 
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tribe, and had been taken captive 
by marauders, sold into slavery, and 
given to Khadijah, who presented 
him to her husband. After a while 
the father of Zeid heard where he 
was, and, coming to Mecca, offered 
a large sum as ransom for his son. 
Mohammed had become very fond 
of Zeid, but he called him, and gave 
him his choice to go or stay. Zeid 
said: “I will not leave thee ; thou 
art in the place to me of father and 
mother.” Then Mohammed took 
him to the Kaaba, and touching the 
Black Stone, said: “ Bear witness, 
all here! Zeid is my son. I shall 
be his heir, and he mine.” So the 
father returned home contented, and 
Zeid was henceforth known as “ Zeid 
ibu Mohammed,”—dZeid, the son 
of Mohammed. 

It is reported that, when Ali was 
about thirteen years old, Mohammed 
was one day praying with him in 
one of the retired glens near Mecca, 
whither they had gone to avoid the 
ridicule of their opponents. Abu 
Talib, passing by, said: “My 
nephew! what is this new faith I 
see thee following?” “Oh, my 
uncle!” replied Mohammed, “it is 
the religion of God, his angels and 
prophets, the religion of Abraham. 
The Lord hath sent me as his 
apostle ; and thou, uncle, art most 
worthy to be invited to believe.” 
Abu TaAlib replied: “I am _ not 
able, my nephew, to separate from 
the customs of my forefathers, but I 
swear that while I live no one shall 
trouble thee.” Then he said to 
Ali: “ My son, he will not invite 
thee to anything which is not good ; 
wherefore thou art free to cieave to 
him.” 

Another early and important con- 
vert was Abu Bakr, father of Mo- 
hammed’s favourite wife, Ayesha, 
and afterward the prophet’s succes- 
sor. Ayesha said she “could not 
remember the time when both her 





‘parents were not true believers.” 


Of Abu Bakr, the prophet said: “I 
never invited any to the faith who 
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did not show hesitation, except Abu 
Bakr. When I proposed Islam to 
him, he at once accepted it.” He 
was thoughtful, calm, tender, and 
firm. He is still known as “Al 
Sadich,” the true one. Another of 
his titles is “the Second of the 
Two,”—from having been the only 
companion of Mohammed in his 
flight from Mecca. Hassan, the 
poet of Medina, thus says of him :— 
** And the second of the two in the glorious 
cave, while the foes were searching 
around, and they two were in the 
mountain, — 
And the prophet of the Lord, they well 
knew, loved him more than all the 
world ; he held no one equal unto 


him,” 

Abu Bakr was at this time a suc- 
cessful merchant, and possessed 
some forty thousand dirhems. But 
he spent most of it in purchasing 
and giving freedom to Moslem 
slaves, who were persecuted by their 
masters for their religion. He was 
an influential man among the 
Koreish. 
tulers of Mecca, who from the first 
treated Mohammed with contempt, 
gradually became violent persecutors 
of him and his followers. Their 
main wrath fell on the unprotected 
slaves, whom they exposed to the 
scorching sun, and who, in their 
intolerable thirst, would sometimes 
recant, and acknowledge the idols. 
Some of them remained firm, and 
afterward showed with triumph their 
scars. Mohammed, Abu Bakr, Ali, 
and all who were connected with 
powerful families, were for a long 
time safe. For the principal protec- 
tion in such a disorganised society 
was the principle that each tribe 
must defend every one of its mem- 
bers, at all hazards. Of-course, Mo- 
hammed was very desirous to gain 
over members of the great families, 
but he felt bound to take equal 
pains with the poor and helpless, as 


This powerful tribe, the 
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appears from the following anec- 
dote: “ The prophet was engaged 
in deep converse with the chief 
Walid, for he greatly desired his 
conversion. Then a blind man 
passed that way, and asked to hear 
the Koran. But Mohammed was 
displeased with the interruption, and 
turned from him roughly.”* But he 
was afterward grieved to think he 
had slighted one whom God had 
perhaps chosen, and paid court to a 
reprobate. So his remorse took the 
form of a divine message and em- 
bodied itself as follows :— 


“The prophet frowned and turned aside 
Because the blind man came to him. 
Who shall tell thee if he may not be 

purified ? 
Or whether thy admonition might not 

profit him ? 

The rich man 

Thou receivest graciously, 

Although he be not inward'y pure. 
But him who cometh earoestly inquiring, 
And trembling with anxiety, 

Him thou dost neglect.’ 


Mohammed did not encourage 
his followers tomartyrdom. On the 
contrary, he allowed them to dis- 
semble to save themselves. He 
found one of his disciples sobbing 
bitterly, because he had been com- 
pelled by ill-treatment to abuse his 
master and worship the idol. ‘ But 
how dost thou find thy heart ?” said 
the prophet. ‘Steadfast in the 
faith,” said he. ‘ Then,” answered 
Mohammed, “if they repeat their 
cruelty, thou mayest repeat thy 
words.” He also had, himself, an 
hour of vacillation. Tired of the 
severe and seemingly hopeless 
struggle with the Koreish, and seeing 
no way of overcoming their bitter 
hostility, he bethought himself of 
the method of compromise, more 
than seven centuries before America 
was discovered. He had been 
preaching Islam five years, and had 
only forty or fifty converts. Those 


1 “ Mohammed once asked Hassan if he had made any poetry about Abu Bakr, and the 
t repeated these lines; whereupon Mohammed laughed so heartily as to show his 


ck teeth, and said: ‘Thou hast spoken truly, O 


said.” —Muir, ii. 236, 
2 Muir, II, 128. 


assan! It is just as thou hast 


3 Koran, Sura 80. 
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among them who had no protectors 
he had advised to fly to the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Abyssinia. “ Yon- 
der,” said he, pointing to the west, 
“lies a land wherein no one is 
wronged. Go there and remain 
until the Lord shall open a way for 
you.” Some fifteen or twenty had 
gone, and met witha kind reception. 
This was the first “ Hegira,” and 
showed the strength of faith in these 
exiles, who gave up their country 
rather than Islam. But they heard, 
before tong, that the Koreish had 
been converted by Mohammed, and 
they returned to Mecca. ‘The facts 
were these. 

One day, when the chief citizens 
were sitting near the Kaaba, Mo- 
hammed came, and began to recite 
in their hearing one of the Suras of 
the Koran. In this Sura three of 
the goddesses worshipped by the 
Koreish were mentioned. When he 
came to their names, he added two 
lines in which he conceded that 


their intercession might avail with 


God. ‘The Koreish were so de- 
lighted at this acknowledgment of 
their deities, that when he added 
another line calling on them to 
worship Allah, they all prostrated 
themselves on the ground and adored 
God. Then they rose, and expressed 
their satisfaction, and agreed to be 
his followers, and receive Islam, 
with this slight alteration, that their 
goddesses and favourite idols were 
to be respected. Mohammed went 
home and began to be unhappy in 
his mind. The compromise, it 
seems, lasted long enough for the 
Abyssinian exiles to hear of it and 
to come home. But at last the pro- 
phet recovered himself, and took 
back his concession. ‘The verse of 
the Sura was cancelled, and another 
inserted, declaring that these god- 
desses were only names, invented by 
the idolaters. Ever after, the inter- 
cession of idols was condemned with 
scorn. But Mohammed records his 
lapse thus in the seventeenth Sura of 
the Koran :— 
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“ And truly, they were near tempting thee 
from what we taught thee, that thou 
shouldst invent a different revela- 
tion ; and they would have inclined 
unto thee. 

And if we had not strengthened thee, 
verily thou hadst inclined to them 
a little. 

Then thou should not have found against 
us any helper.” 


After this, naturally, the perse- 
cution became hotter than ever. A 
second body of exiles went to Abys- 
sinia. Had not the venerable Abu 
Tahib protected Mohammed, his 
life might have been lost. As it 
was, the persecutors threatened the 
old man with deadly enmity unless 
he gave up Mohammed. But Abu 
Tahib, though agreeing with them in 
their religion, and worshipping their 
gods, refused to surrender his nephew 
to them. Once, when Mohammed 
had disappeared, and his uncle sus- 
pected that the Koreish had seized 
him, he armed a party of Hashimite 
youths with dirks, and went to the 
Kaaba, to the Koreish. But, on the 
way, he heard that Mohammed was 
found. Then, in the presence of 
the Koreish, he told his young men 
to draw their dirks, and said, “ By 
the Lord! had ye killed him, not 
one of you had remained alive.” 
This boldness cowed their violence 
for atime. But as the unpopularity 
of Mohammed increased, he and all 
his party were obliged to take refuge 
with the Hashimites in a secluded 
quarter of the city belonging to Abu 
Tahib. ‘The conversion of Omar, 
about this time, only increased their 
rage. They formed an alliance 
against the Hishimites, agreeing that 
they would neither buy nor sell, 
marry, nor have any dealings with 
them. This oath was committed to 
writing, sealed, and hung up in the 
Kaaba. For two or three years the 
Hashimites remained shut up in 
their fortress, and often deprived of 
the necessaries of life. ‘Their friends 
would sometimes secretly supply 
them with provisions ; but the cries 
of the hungry children would often 
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be heard by those outside. They 
were blockaded in their entrench- 
ments. But many of the chief 
people in Mecca began to be moved 
by pity, and at last it was suggested 
to Abu Tahib that the bond, hung 
up in the Kaaba, had been eaten by 
the ants, so as to be no longer valid. 
This being found to be the case, it 
was decided that the league was at 
an end, and the Hashimites returned 
to their homes. But other misfor- 
tunes were in store for Mohammed. 
The good Abu Tahib soon died, and 
not long after Khadijah. His pro- 
tector gone, what could Mohammed 
do? He left the city, and went 
with only Zeid for a companion on 
a mission to TAyif, sixty or seventy 
miles east of Mecca, in hopes of 
converting the inhabitants. Who 
can think of the prophet, in this 
lonely journey, without sympathy ? 
He was going to preach the doctrine 
of One God to idolaters. But he 


made no impression on them, and, 
as he left the town, was followed by 


a mob, hooting, and pelting him 
with stones. At last they left him, 
and in the shadow of some trees he 
betook himself to prayer. His words 
have been preserved, it is believed 
by the Moslems, and are as follows : 
—‘O Lord! I make my complaint 
unto thee of the feebleness of my 
strength, and the weakness of my 
plans, I am insignificant in the 
sight of men. O thou most mer- 
ciful ! Lord of the weak! Thou art 
my Lord! Do not abandon me. 
Leave me not a prey to these stran- 
gers, nor to my foes. If thou art 
not offended, I am safe. I seek 
refuge in the light of thy counte- 
nance, by which all darkness is dis- 
persed, and peace comes. There is 
no power, no help, but in thee.” In 
that hour of prayer, the faith of 
Mohammed was the same as that of 
Luther praying for protection against 
the Pope. It was a part of the uni- 
versal religion of human nature. 
‘Certainly this man was no impostor. 
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A man, going alone to summon. an 
idolatrous city to repentance, must 
at least have believed in his own 
doctrine. 

But the hour of success was at 
hand. No amount of error, no bit- 
terness of prejudice, no vested inte- 
rest in falsehood, can resist the 
determined conviction of a single 
soul. Only believe a truth strongly 
enough to hold it through good re- 
port and ill report, and at last the 
great world of half-believers comes 
round to you. And usually the suc- 
cess comes suddenly at last, after 
weary years of disappointment. The 
great tree, which seems so solid and 
firm, has been secretly decaying 
within, and is hollow at heart; at 
last, it falls in a moment, filling the 
forest with the echoes of its ruin. 
The dam, which seems strong enough 
to resist a torrent, has been slowly 
undermined by a thousand minute 
threads of water; at last it is sud- 
denly swept away, and opens ag 
yawning breach for the tumbling 
cataract. And almost as suddenly 
came the triumph of Mohammed. 

At Medina and in its neighbour- 
hood there had long been numerous 
and powerful tribes of Jewish pro- 
selytes. In their conflicts with the 
idolaters, they had often predicted 
the speedy coming of a prophet like 
Moses. The Jewish influence was 
great at Medina, and that of the 
idolaters was divided by bitter quar- 
rels. Now it must be remembered 
that at this time Mohammed taught 
a kind of modified Judaism. He 
came to revive the religion of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. He con- 
tinually referred to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Talmud for authority. 
He was a prophet and inspired, but 
not to teach anything new. He was 
to restore the universal religion 
which God had taught to man in the 
beginning—the religion of all true 
patriarchs and prophets. Its essen- 
tial doctrine was the unity of God, 
and His supremacy and providence 
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Its one duty was Islam, or submis- 
sion to the Divine will. Its worship 
was prayer and almsgiving. At this 
time he did not make belief in him- 
self the main point ; it was to pro- 
fess the unity of God, and to submit 
wholly to God. So that the semi- 
Judaised pilgrims from Medina to 
Mecca were quite prepared toaccept 
his teachings. Mohammed, at the 
time of the pilgrimage, met with 
many of them, and they promised 
to become his disciples. The pledge 
they took was as follows :—“‘ We 
will not worship any but the one 
God ; we will not steal, nor commit 
adultery, nor kill our children (fe- 
male); we will not slander at all, 
nor disobey the prophet in anything 
that is right.” This was afterwards 
called the “ Pledge of Women,” be- 
cause it did not require them to fight 
for Islam. ‘This faith spread rapidly 
among the idolaters at Medina— 
much more so than the Jewish 
system. The Jews required too much 
of their proselytes ; they insisted on 
their becoming Jews. They de- 
manded a change of all their cus- 
toms. But Mohammed only asked 
for submission. 

About this time Mohammed had 
his famous dream or vision, in which 
he was carried by Gabriel ona winged 
steed to Jerusalem, to meet all the 
prophets of God and be welcomed 
by them to their number, and then 
to the seventh heaven into the pre- 
sence of God. It was so vivid that 
he deemed it a reality, and main- 
tained that he had been to Jerusalem 
and to heaven. This, and the Koran 
itself, were the only miracles he ever 
claimed. 

The Medina Moslems having en- 
tered into a second pledge, to receive 
Mohammed and friends, and to pro- 
tect them, the prophet gave orders 
to his followers to leave Mecca 
secretly in small parties, and repair 
to Medina. As the stout sea-cap- 
tain remains the last on a sinking 
vessel, Mohammed stayed quietly at 
Mecca till all the others had gone. 
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Only Abu Bakr’s family and his own 
remained. The rest of the believers, 
to the number of about two hun- 
dred, had disappeared. 

The Koreish, amazed at these 
events, knew not what todo. Why 
had the Moslems gone? and why 
had Mohammed remained? How 
dared he to stay, unprotected, in 
their midst? They might kill him ; 
—but then his tribe would take a 
bloody vengeance on his murderers. 
At last they proposed to seize and 
bind him, when a number of men, 
one from each tribe and family, 
should at the same moment drive 
their dirks into him. Or perhaps 
it might be better to send an assassin 
to waylay him on his way to Medina. 
While they were discussing these 
alternatives, news was brought to 
them that Mohammed also had dis- 
appeared, and Abu Bakr with him. 
They immediately went to their 
houses. In that of Mohammed they 
found the young Ali, who, being 
asked where his father was, replied : 
“JT do not know. I am not his 
keeper. Did you not order him to 
go from the city? I suppose he is 
gone.” Getting no more informa- 
tion at the house of Abu Bakr, they 
sent out parties of armed men, 
mounted on swift horses and camels, 
to search the whole route to Medina, 
and bring the fugitives back. After 
a few days the pursuers returned, 
saying that there were no signs of 
any persons having gone in that 
direction. If they had gone that 
way, they would certainly have over- 
taken them. 

Meantingg where were the fugi- 
tives? Imstead of going north to 
Medina, they had hidden in a cave 
on a mountain about five or six 
miles to the south of Mecca, Here 


they remained concealed three days 
and nights, in imminent danger from 
their pursuers, who once, it is said, 
came to the mouth of the cave, but, 
seeing spiders’ webs spun across the 
opening, concluded no one could 
There was 


have gone in recently. 
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a crevice in the roof through which 
the morning light entered, and Abu 
Bakr said: “If one of them were 
to look down, he would see us.” 
“ Think not so, Abu Bakr,” said the 
prophet. “We are two, but God is 
in the midst, a third.” 

The next’ day, satisfied that the 
heat of the pursuit had abated, they 
took the camels which had privately 
been brought to them from the city 
by the son of Abu Bakr, and set off 
for Medina, leaving Mecca on the 
right. By the calculations of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, it was on the 
2oth of June, A. D. 622. From that 
day the Mohammedan era begins ; 
and from that point of the prophet’s 
history, his fortunes rise but his cha- 
racter degenerates. He has borne 
adversity and opposition with a faith 
and a patience almost sublime ; but 
prosperity he will not bear so well. 
Down to that time he had beena 
prophet, teaching God’s truth to 
those who would receive it, and by 
the manifestation of that truth com- 


mending himself to every man’s con- 


science. Now he was to become a 
politician, the head of a party, con- 
triving expedients for its success. 
Before, his only weapon was truth ; 
now, his chief means was force. In- 
stead of convincing his opponents, 
he now compelled them to submit 
by the terror of his power. His 
revelations changed their tone ; they 
adapted themselves to his needs, 
and on all occasions, even when he 
wanted to take an extra wife, inspi- 
ration came to his aid. 

What sadder tragedy is there than 
to see a great soul thus gonquered 
by success? “All these things,” 
says Satan, “I will give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” 
When Jesus related his temptation 
to his disciples, he put it in the 
form of a parable. How could they, 
how can we, understand the temp- 
tations of a nature like that of Christ ? 
He saw that He could have a great 
apparent success by the use of 
worldly means. He could bring the 
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Jew and the Gentile to acknowledge 
and receive His truth. Some slight 
concession to worldly wisdom, some 
littlecompromise with existing errors, 
some hardly perceptible variation 
from perfect truthfulness, and lo! 
the kingdom of God would come in 
that very hour, instead of lingering 
through long centuries, What evils 
might not be spared to the race, 
what woes to the world, if the divine 
gospel of love to God and man were 
inaugurated by Christ himself! This, 
perhaps, was one of the temptations. 
But Jesus said, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” He would use only 
good means for good ends, He 
would take God’s way to do God’s 
work. He would die on the cross, 
but not vary from the perfect truth. 
The same temptation came to Mo- 
hammed, and he yielded. Up to 
the Hegira, Mohammed might also 
have said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” But now, the sword 
and falsehood were to serve him, a 
his most faithful servants, in buildin 
up Islam. His ends were the sam 
as before. His object was still t© 
establish the service of the one livin® 
and true God. But his meas, hence 
forth, are of the earth, earthy. - 
What a noble religion would 
Islam have been, if Mohammed 
could have gone on as he began! 
He accepted all the essential truths 
of Judaism, he recognised Moses 
and Christ as true teachers. He 
taught that there was one universal 
religion, the substance of which was 
faith in one Supreme Being, submis- 
sion to His will, trust to His pro- 
vidence, and good-will to His crea- 
tures. Prayer and alims were the 
only worship which God required. 
A marvellous and mighty work, says 
Mr. Muir, had been wrought by 
these few precepts. From time be- 
yond memory Mecca and the whole 
peninsula had been steeped in 
spiritual torpor. The influences of 
Judaism, Christianity, and philo- 
sophy had been feeble and transient. 
Dark superstitions prevailed, the 
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mothers of dark vices. And now, 
in thirteen years of preaching, a 
body of men and women had risen, 
who rejected idolatry ; worshipped 
the one great God; lived lives of 
prayer ; practised chastity, benevo- 
lence, and justice; and were ready 
to do and to bear everything for the 
truth. All this came from the depth 
of conviction in the soul of this one 
man. 

To the great qualities which Mo- 
hammed had shown as a prophet 
and religious teacher were now 
added those of the captain and 
statesman. He had at last obtained 
a position at Medina whence he 
could act on the Arabs with other 
forces than those of eloquence and 
feeling. And now the man who for 
forty years had been a simple citizen 
and led a quiet family life,—who, 
afterward, for thirteen years had 
been a patient but despised teacher 
of the unity of God,—passed the 
last ten years of his strange career 
in building up a fanatical army of 
warriors, destined to conquer half 
the civilised world. From. this 
period, the old solution of the Mo- 
hammedan miracle is in order ; from 
this time the sword leads, and the 
Koran follows. To this familiar ex- 
planation of Mohammedan success, 
Mr. Carlyle replies with the ques- 
tion : ** Mohammedanism triumphed 
with the sword? But where did it 
get its sword ?” We can now answer 
that pithy inquiry. The simpie, 
earnest zeal of the original believers 
built up a power which then took 
the sword, and conquered with it. 
The reward of patient, long-enduring 
faith is influence ; with this influence 
ambition serves itself for its own 
purpose. Such is, more or less, the 
history of every religion, and, in- 
deed, of every political party. Sects 
are founded, not by politicians, but 
by men of faith, by men to whom 
ideas are realities, by men who are 
willing to die for them. Such faith 
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always triumphs at last ; it makes a 
multitude of converts ; it becomes a 
great power. The deep and strong 
convictions thus created are used by 
worldly men for their own purposes. 
That the Mohammedan impulse was 
thus taken possession of by worldly 
men is the judgment of M. Renan.! 
“From all sides,” says he, ‘‘ we come 
to this singular result: that the 
Mussulman movement was started 
almost without religious faith’; that, 
setting aside a small number of 
faithful disciples, Mahomet really 
wrought very little conviction in 
Arabia.” “The party of true Mussul- 
mans had all their strength in Omar ; 
but, after assassination, that is to say, 
twelve years after the death of the 
prophet, the opposite party triumphed 
by the election of Othman.” ‘“ The 
first generation of the Hegyra was 
completely occupied in exterminat- 
ing the primitive Mussulmans, the 
true fathers of Islamism.” Perhaps 
it is bold to question the opinions of 
a Semitic scholar of the force of 
M. Renan ; but it seems to us that 
he goes too far in supposing that 
such a movement as that of Islam 
could be started without a tremen- 
dous depth of conviction. At all 
events, supported by such writers as 
Weil, Sprenger, and Muir, we will 
say that it was a powerful religious 
movement founded on sincerest con- 
viction, but gradually turned aside, 
and used for worldly purposes and 
temporal triumphs. And, in thus 
diverting it from divine objects to 
purely human ones, Mohammed him- 
self led the way. He adds another, 
and perhaps the greatest, illustration 
to the long list of noble souls whose 
natures have become subdued to 
that which they worked in ; who have 
sought high ends by low means; 
who, talking of the noblest truths, 
descend into the meanest prevarica- 
tions, and so throw a doubt on all 
sincerity, faith, and honour. Such 
was the judgment of a great thinker 


“2 Mahomet and the Origin of Islam. Studies of Religious History. Translated by O. B. 
Frothi 
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—Goethe—concerning Mohammed. 
He believes him to have been at first 
profoundly sincere, but, afterward, 
he says of him: “ What in his cha- 
racter is earthly increases and deve- 
lops itself ; the divine retires and is 
obscured: his doctrine becomes a 
means rather-than an end. All kinds 
of practices are employed, nor are 
horrors wanting.” Goethe intended 
to write a drama upon Mohammed, 
to illustrate the sad fact that every 
man who attempts to realise a great 
idea comes in contact with the lower 
world, must place himself on its 
level in order to influence it, and 
thus often compromises his higher 
aims, and at last forfeits them.* Such 
aman, in modern times, was Lord 
Bacon in the political world ; such a 
man, among conquerors, was Crom- 
well ; and among Christian sects how 
often lo we see the young enthusiast 
and saint end as the ambitious self- 
seeker and Jesuit! ‘Then we call 


him a hypocrite, because he conti- 
nues to use the familiar language of 


the time when his heart was true and 
simple, though indulging himself in 
sensuality and sin. It is curious, 
when we are all so inconsistent, that 
we should find it so hard to under- 
stand inconsistency. We, all of us, 
often say what is right, and do what 
is wrong; but are we deliberate hy- 
pocrites ? No! we know that we are 
weak ; we admit that we are incon- 
sistent; we say amen to the “video 
meliora, proboque — deteriora se- 
quor ;” but we also know that we are 
not deliberate and intentional hypo- 
crites. Let us use the same large 
judgment in speaking of the faults of 
Cromwell, Bacon, and Mohammed. 
No one could have foreseen the 
cruelty of which Mohammed, hith- 
erto always a kind-hearted and affec- 
tionate man, was capable toward 
those who resisted his purpose. This 
first showed itself in his treatment of 
the Jews. He hoped to form an al- 
liance with them, against the idola- 


a Lewes, Life of Goethe, vol. i. p. 207. 
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ters. He had admitted the divine 
authority of their religion, and ap- 
pealed to their Scriptures as evidence 
of the truth of his own mission. He 
conformed to their ritual and cus- 
toms, and made Jerusalem his Kibla, 
toward which he turned in prayer 
five times a-day. In return for this, 
he expected them to receive him as 
a prophet; but this they refused to 
do. So he departed by degrees from 
their customs, changed his Kibla to 
Mecca, and at last denounced the 
Jews as_ stiff-necked unbelievers. 
‘The old quarrel between Esau and 
Jacob could not be appeased, nor an 
alliance formed between them. 

M. Saint-Hilaire? does not think 
that the character of Mohammed 
changed when he became the founder 
of a state and the head of a con- 
quering party. He thinks “ that he 
only yielded to the political necessi- 
ties of his position.” Granted ; but 
yielding to those necessities was the 

cause of this gradual change in his 
character. The man who lies and 
murders from the necessity of his 
political position can hardly remain 
a saint. Plunder, cold-blooded exe- 
cution of prisoners, self-indulgence, 
became the habit of the prophet 
henceforth, as we shall presently see. 

The first battle against the Ko- 
reish, that of Badr, took place in 
January, A.D. 624. When Moham- 
med had drawn up his army, he 
prayed earnestly for the victory. 
After a desperate struggle, the Ko- 
reish fled. Mohammed claimed, by 
a special revelation, the fifth part of 
the booty. As the bodies of his old 
opponents were cast into a pit, he 
spoke to them bitterly. When the 
prisoners were brought before him, 
he looked fiercely at one of them. 
“ There is death in that glance,” said 
the unhappy man, and presently the 
prophet ordered him to be beheaded. 
‘Iwo days after, another was ordered 
for execution. “ Who will take care 
“ Hell- 


2 Mahomet et le Coran, par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Paris, 1865, p. 114. 
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fire,” replied Mohammed, and or- 
dered him to be cut down. Shortly 
after the battle, a Jewess, who had 
written verses against Mohammed, 
was assassinated by one of his fol- 
lowers ; and the prophet praised him 
for the deed in the public mosque. 
Another aged Jew, for the same of- 
fence, was murdered by his express 
command. A quarrel between some 
Jews and Moslems brought on an 
attack by Mohammed upon the Jew- 
ish tribe. They surrendered after a 
siege of fifteen days, and Mohammed 
ordered all the prisoners to be 
killed ; but at last, at the urgent re- 
quest of a powerful chief in Me- 
dina, allowed them to go into exile, 
cursing them and their intercessor. 
Mr. Muir mentions other cases of 
assassination of the Jews by the 
command of the Prophet. All these 
facts are derived from contempora- 
neous Moslem historians, who glorify 
their prophet for this conduct. The 
worst action, perhaps, of this kind 
was the deliberate execution of seven 
or eight hundred Jewish prisoners, 
who had surrendered at discretion, 
and the sale of their wives and chil- 
dren into slavery. Mohammed se- 
lected from among these women one 
more beautiful than the rest, for his 
concubine. Whether M. Saint- 
Hilaire considers all this as “ yield- 
ing to the political necessities of his 
position,” we do not know. But 
this man, who could stand by and 
see hundreds of captives slaughtered 
in cold blood, and then retire to 
solace himself with the widow of 
one of his victims, seems to us to 
have retained little of his early purity 
of soul. 

About this time Mohammed be- 
gan to multiply wives, and to receive 
revelations allowing him to do so 
beyond the usual limit of his law. 
He added one after another to his 
harem, until he had ten wives, be- 
sides his slaves. His views on such 
subjects are illustrated by his pre- 
senting three beautiful female slaves, 
taken in war, one to his father-ire 
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law, and the others to his two sons- 
in-law. 

So, in a series of battles, with the 
Jewish tribes, the Koreish, the Sy- 
rians, passed the stormy and trium- 
phant years ‘of the Pontiff King. 
Mecca was conquered, and the Ko- 
reish submitted in a.p. 630. The 
tribes throughout Arabia acquiesced, 
one by one, in the prophet’s author- 
ity. All paid tribute, or accepted 
Islam. His enemies were all under 
his feet ; his doctrines accepted ; the 
rival prophets, Aswad and Museil- 
ama, overcome. Then, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, death drew 
near. On the last day of his life, he 
went into the mosque to attend 
morning prayer, then back to the 
room of his favourite wife, Ayesha, 
and died in her arms. Wild with 
grief, Omar declared he was not 
dead, but in a trance. The grave 
Abu Bakr composed the excited 
multitude, and was chosen caliph, or 
successor to the prophet. Moham- 
med died on June 8, A.D. 632, and 
was buried the next day, amid the 
grief of his followers. Abu Bakr and 
Omar offered the prayer: ‘ Peace 
be unto thee, O prophet of God ; 
and the mercy of the Lord, and his 
blessing ! We bear testimony that 
the prophet of God hath delivered 
the message revealed to him; hath 
fought in the ways of the Lord until 
God crowned his religion with vic- 
tory; hath fulfilled His words com- 
manding that He alone is to be 
worshipped in unity ; hath drawn us 
to himself, and been kind and ten- 
der-hearted to believers ; hath sought 
no recompense for delivering to us 
the faith, neither hath sold it for a 
price at any time.” And all the 
people said, “ Amen! Amen !” 

Concerning the character of Mo- 
hammed, enough has been already 
said. He was a great man, one of 
the greatest ever sent upon earth. 


. He was a man of the deepest con- 


victions, and for many years of the 
purest purposes, and was only drawn 
down at last by using low means for 
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a good end. Of his visions and 
revelations, the same explanation is 
to be given as of those received by 
Joan of Arc, and other seers of that 
order. How far they had an objec- 
tive basis in reality, and how far they 
were the result of some abnormal 
activity of the imagination, it is 
difficult with our present knowledge 
to decide. But that these visionaries 
fully believed in their own inspira- 
tion there can be little doubt. 

As to the religion of Mohammed, 
and its effects on the world, it is 
easier to come to an opinion. Its 
essential doctrine, as before indi- 
cated, is the absolute unity and 
supremacy of God, as opposed to 
the old Arab Polytheism on the one 
hand and the Christian Trinity on 
the other. It, however, admits of 
angels and gepii. Gabriel and 
Michael are the angels of power ; 
Azriel, angel of death; Israfeel, 
angel of the resurrection. EDblis, or 


Satan, also plays an important part 
in this mythology. 


The Koran also 
teaches the doctrine of Eternal De- 
crees, or absolute Predestination ; 
of prophets before Mohammed, of 
whom he isthe successor,—as Adam, 
Noah, Moses, and Jesus ; of sacred 
books, of which all that remain are 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, Gospels, 
and Koran; of an _ intermediate 
state after death ; of the resurrection 
and judgment. Allnon-believers in 
Islam go into eternal fire. ‘There 
are separate hells for Christians, 
Jews, Sabians, Magians, Idolaters, 
and the hypocrites of all religions. 
The Moslem is judged by his actions. 
Abalanceis held by Gabriel, one scale 
hanging over Heaven and another 
over hell, and his good deeds are 
placed in one and his bad ones in 
the other. According as his scale 
inclines, he goes to Heaven or hell, 
If he goes to Heaven, he finds there 
seventy-two Houris, more beautiful 
than angels, waiting him, with gar- 
dens, groves, marble palaces, and 
music. If women are true believers 
‘and righteous, they will also go to 
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Heaven, but nothing is said about 
husbands being provided for them. 
Stress is laid on praver, ablution, 
fasting, almsgiving, and the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, Wine and gambling 
are forbidden, There is no recogni- 
tion, in the Koran, of human brother- 
hood. It is a prime duty to hate 
infidels and make war on them. 
Mohammed made it a duty for 
Moslems to betray and kill their 
own brothers when they were in- 
fidels ; and he was obeyed in more 
cases than one. The Moslem sects 
are as numerous as those of Chris- 
tians. The Dabistan mentions 
seventy-three. The two main di- 
visions are into Sunnites and Shyites. 
The Persians are mostly Shyites, and 
refuse to receive the Sunnite tradi- 
tions. Theyaccept Ali, and denounce 
Omar. Terrible wars and cruelties 
have taken place between these 
sects. Only a few of the Sunnite 
doctors acknowledge the Shyites to 
be Moslems. ‘They have a saying, 
“To destroy a Shyite is more ac- 
ceptable than to kill seventy other 
infidels of whatever sort.” 

The Turks are the most zealous 
of the Moslems. On Friday, which 
is the Sabbath of Islam, all business 
is suspended. Prayers are read and 
sermons preached in the mosques. 
No one is allowed to be absent. 
The Ramadan Fast is universally 
kept. Anyone who breaks it twice 
is considered worthy of death. ‘The 
fast lasts from sunrise to sunset. 
But the rich feast in the night, and 
sleep during the day. The Turks 
have no desire to make proselytes, 
but have an intolerant hatred for all 
outside of Islam. ‘The Kalif is the 
Chief Pontiff. ‘The Oulema, or Pai- 
liament, is composed of the Imans, 
or religious teachers, the Muftis, or 
doctors of| law, and Kadis, or 
ministers ofJustice. The priests in 
Turkey are subordinate to the civil 
magistrate, who is their diocesan, 
and can remove them at pleasure. 
The priests in daily life are like the 
laity, engage in the same business, 
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and are no more austere than 
they. 

Mr. Forster says, in regard to their 
devotion: “When I contrast the 
silence of a Turkish mosque, at the 
hour of public prayer, with the noise 
and tumult so frequent in Christian 
temples, I stand astonished at the 
strange inversion, in the tworeligions, 
of the order of things which might 
naturally be expected.” ‘I have 
seen,” says another, “ a congregation 
of at least two thousand souls as- 
sembled in the mosque of St. Sophia, 
with silence so profound, that until I 
entered the body of the building, I 
was unaware that it contained a 
single worshipper.” 

Bishop Southgate, long a mis- 
sionary bishop of the Episcopal 


Church of the United States, says : 


**T have often met with Mussulmans 
who seem to possess deep religious 
feeling, and with whom I could 
exercise something of a religious 
communion. I have sometimes had 
my own mind quickened and be- 
nefited by the reverence with which 
they spoke of the Deity, and have 
sometimes mingled in harmonious 
converse with them on holy things, 
I have heard them insist with much 
earnestness on the duty of prayer, 
when they appeared to have some 
Spiritual sense of its nature and im- 
portance. I have sometimes found 
them entertaining elevated views of 
moral duty, and looking with con- 
tempt on the pleasures of this world. 
These are indeed rare characters, 
but I should do injustice to my own 
conviction if I did not confess that 
I had found them. In these instances 
I have been uniformly struck with a 
strong resemblance to patriarchal 
piety.” He continues: “ When we 
sat down to eat, the old Turkish 
Bey implored a blessing with great 
solemnity, and rendered his thanks 
when we arose. Before he left us, 
he spread his carpet, and offered his 


evening devotions with apparent 


meekness and humility ; and I could 
not but feel how impressive are the 
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Oriental forms of worship when I 
saw his aged head bowed to the ° 
earth in religious homage.” 

Bishop Southgate adds further: 
“T have never known a Mussulman, 
sincere in his faith and devout and 
punctilious in his religious duties, in 
whom moral rectitude did not seem 
an active quality and a living prin- 
ciple.” 

In seasons of plague, “the Turks 
appear perfectly fearless. They do 
not avoid customary intercourse and 
contact with friends. They remain 
with and minister to the sick, with 
unshrivking assiduity. In 
truth, there is something imposing 
in the unaffected calmness of the 
Turks at such times. It is a spirit 
of resignation which becomes truly 
noble when exercised upon calami- 
ties which have already befallen 
them. ‘The fidelity with which they 
remain by the bedside of a friend is 
at least as commendable as the 
almost universal readiness among 
the Franks to forsake it.” 

Five times a day the Mezzuin 
proclaims the hour of prayer from the 
minaret in these words: “ There is 
no God but God. Mohammed is 
his prophet. Come to prayer.” In 
the morning call he adds, “ Prayer 
is better than sleep.” Immediately 
every Mussulman leaves his occupa- 
tion, and prostrates himself on the 
floor or ground, wherever he may be. 
It is very disreputable to omit this. 

An interesting account is given of 
the domestic life of Moslem women 
in Syria, by Miss Rogers, in her little 
book called “Domestic Life in 
Palestine,” published in 1862. 

Miss Rogers travelled in Palestine 
with her brother, who was British 
consul at Damascus. ‘The follow- 
ing passage illustrates the character 
of the women (Miss Rogers was 
obliged to sleep in the same room 
with the wives of the governor of 
Arrabeh, near Naplous) :— 

“When I began to undress, the 
women watched me with curiosity ; 
and when I put on my night-gown, 
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they were exceeding astonished, and 
exclaimed, ‘Where are you going? 
Why is your dress white ? They made 
nochange for sleeping, and there they 
were, in their bright-coloured clothes, 
ready for bed in a minute. But they 
stood round me till I said ‘Good 
night,’ and then all kissed me, wishing 
me good dreams. Then I knelt 
down, and presently, without speak- 
ing to them again, got into bed, and 
turned my face to the wall, thinking 
over the strange day I had spent. I 
tried to compose myself to sleep, 
though I heard the women whisper- 
ing together. When my head had 
rested about five minutes on the soft 
red silk pillow, I felt a hand stroking 
my forehead gently, ‘ Ya Hibibi,’ ze, 
*O beloved.’ But I would not an- 
swer directly, as I did not wish to 
be roused unnecessarily. I waited a 
little while, and my face was touched 
again. I felt a kiss on my forehead, 
and a voice said, ‘ Miriam, speak to 
us ; speak, Miriam, darling.’ I could 
not resist any longer; so I turned 
round and saw Helweh, Saleh Bek’s 
prettiest wife, leaning over me. I 
said, ‘What is it, sweetness, what 
can I do for you?’ She answered, 
‘What did you do just now, when 
you knelt down and covered your 
face with your hands? I sat up, 
and said very solemnly, ‘I spoke to 
God, Helweh.’ 
to him ?’ said Helweh. I replied, ‘I 
wish to sleep. God never sleeps. I 
have asked Him to watch over me, 
and that I may fall asleep, remem- 
bering that He never sleeps, and wake 
up remembering His presence. Iam 
very weak, God is all-powerful. I 
have asked Him to strengthen me 
with His strength.’ By this time all 
the ladies were sitting round me on 
the bed, and the slaves came and 
stood near. I told them I did not 
know their language well enough to 
explain to them all I thought and 
said. But as I had learned the 
Lord’s Prayer, by heart, in Arabic, I 
repeated it to them, sentence by 
sentence, slowly. When I began 
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‘Our Father, who art in heaven,’ 
Helweh directly said, ‘You told 
me your father was in London.’ I 
replied, ‘I have two fathers, Hel- 
weh; one in London, who does 
not know that I am here, and can- 
not know till I write and tell him; 
and a heavenly Father, who is here 
now, who is with me always, and 
sees and hears us. He is your Father 
also. He teaches us to know good 
from evil, if we listen to and obey 
him.” 

‘‘For a moment there was perfect 
silence. They all looked startled, 
and as if they felt that they were in 
the presence of some unseen power. 
Then Helweh said, ‘What more did 
you say?’ I continued the Lord’s 
Prayer, and when I came to the 
words, ‘Give us day by day our 
daily bread,’ they said, ‘ Cannot you 
make bread yourself? ‘The passage, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us,’ is particularly forcible in the 
Arabic language ; and one of the 
elder women, who was particularly 
severe and relentless-looking, said, 
‘Are you obliged to say that every 
day? as if she thought that some- 
times it would be difficult to do so. 
They said, ‘ Are youa Moslem? I 
said, ‘I am not called a Moslem. 
But I am your sister, made by the 
same God, who is the one only God, 
the God of all, my Father and your 
Father.’ ‘They asked me if I knew 
the Koran, and were surprised to- 
hear that I had read it. They 
handed a rosary to me, saying, ‘Do 
you know that? I repeated a few 
of the most striking and compre- 
hensive attributes very carefully and 
slowly. ‘They then cried out, ‘ Ma- 
shallah, the English girl is a true 
believer ;) and the impressionable, 
sensitive-looking Abyssinian slave- 
girls said, with one accord, ‘She is 
indeed an angel.’ 

‘** Moslems, men and women, have: 
the name of Allah constantly on 
their lips, but it seems to have be- 
come amere form. This may ex- 
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plain why they were so startled 
when I said, ‘I was speaking to 
God,’ she adds, that if she had only 
said,I was saying my prayers,” or, “ I 
was at my devotions,” it would not 
have impressed them. 

Next morning, on waking, Miss 
Rogers found the women from the 
neighbourhood had come in “to 
hear the English girls peak to God ;” 
and Helweh said: ‘Now, Miriam, 
darling, will you speak to God ?” 
At the conclusion she asked them 
if they could say Amen, and after a 
moment of hesitation they cried 
out, “Amen, amen!” Then one 
said, “Speak again, my daughter, 
speak about the bread.” So she 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer with 
explanations. When she left, they 
crowded around affectionately, say- 
ing, “ Return, again, Oh, beloved !” 

After this pleasant little picture, 
we may hear something on the other 
side. ‘Iwo recent travellers, Mr. 
Palgrave and Mr. Vambéry have 
described the present state of Mo- 
hammedcanism in Central Arabia and 
Turkistan, or Central Asia. Barth 
has described it as existing among 
the negroes in North Africa. Count 
Gobineau has told us of Islam as it 
is in Persia at the present day.} 
Mr. MacFarlane, in his book “ Kis- 
met, or the Doom of Turkey,” has 
pointed out the gradual decay of 
that power, and the utter corruption 
fits administration. After reading 
such works as these,—and among 
them let us not forget Mr. Lane’s 
“Modern Egyptians,’—the conclu- 
sion we must inevitably come to is, 
that the worst Christian government, 
be it that of the Pope or the Czar, 
is infinitely better than the best 
Mohammedan government. Every- 
where we find arbitrary will taking 
the place of law. In most places, 
the people have no protection for 
life or property, and know the 


government only as its tax-gatherers - 


find them out. 


And all this is 
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necessarily and logically derived 
from the fundamental principle of 
Mohammedan theology. God is 
pure will, not justice, not reason, not 
love. Christianity says, “God is 
love ;’ Mohammedanism says, “ God 
is will.” Christianity says, “ Trust 
in God ;” Mohammedanism says, 
“Submit toGod.” Hence the hard- 
ness, coldness, and cruelty of the 
system ; hence its utter inability to 
establish any good government. 
According to Mr. MacFarlane, it 
would be a blessing to mankind to 
have the Turks driven out of Europe 
and Asia Minor, and Constanti- 
nople become the capital of Russia. 
The religion of Islam is an outward 
form, a hard shell of authority, hollow 
at heart. It constantly tends to the 
two antagonistic but related vices of 
luxury and cruelty. Under the pro- 
fession of Islam, Polytheism and 
idolatry have always prevailed in 
Arabia. In ‘Turkistan, where slavery 
is an extremely cruel system, they 
make slaves of Moslems, in defiance 
of the Koran. One chief, being 
appealed to by Vambéry (who tra- 
velled as a Dervish), replied, “We 
buy and sell the Koran itself, which 
is the holiest thing of all; why not 
buy and sell Mussulmans, who are 
less holy ?” 

Mr. Palgrave, who has given the 
latest and best account of the condi- 
tion of Central and Southern Arabia, 
under the great Wahhabee revival, 
sums up all Mohammedan theology 
as teaching a divine unity of pure 
will. God is the only force in the 
universe. Man is wholly passive 
and impotent. He calls the system 
“a Pantheism of force.” God has 
no rule but arbitrary will. He is a 
tremendous unsympathising auto- 
crat ; but is yet jealous of His crea- 
tures, lest they should attribute to 
themselves something which belongs 
to Him. He delights in making all 
creatures feel that they are His slaves. 
This, Mr. Palgrave asserts, is the 
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main idea of Mohammedanism, and 
of the Koran, and this was what lay 
in the mind of Mohammed. “ Of 
this,” says he, “we have many au- 
thentic samples: the Saheeh, the 
Commentaries of Beydiwee, the 
Mishkat-el-Mesabeeh, and fifty simi- 
lar works, afford ample testimony on 
this point. But for the benefit of 
my readers in general, all of whom 
may not have drunk equally deep at 
the fountain-heads of Islamitic dog- 
ma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet 
too characteristic to be here omitted, 
a repetition of which I have en- 
dured times out of number from ad- 
miring and approving Wahhabees in 
Nejed :— 

“ Accordingly, when God—so runs 
the tradition—I had better said, the 
blasphemy—resolved to create the 
human race, He took into his hands a 
mass of earth, the same whence all 
mankind were to be formed, and in 
which they after a manner pre-exist- 
ed; and, having then divided the 
clod into two equal portions, He 
threw the one half into hell, saying, 
‘These to eternal fire, and I care 
not,’ and projected the other half 
into heaven, adding, ‘ And these to 
paradise, and I care not.’ 

“Commentary would here be 
superfluous. But in this we have 
before us the adequate idea of pre- 
dlestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held and 
taught in the school of the Koran. 
Paradise and hell are at once totaily 
independent of love and hatred on 
the part of the Deity, and of merits 
and demerits, of good or evil con- 
duct, on the part of the creature ; 
and, in the corresponding theory, 
rightly so, since the very actions 
which we cal! good or ill-deserving, 
right or wrong, wicked or virtuous, 
are in their essence all one and of 
one, and accordingly merit neither 
praise nor blame, punishment or re- 
compense, except and simply after 
the arbitrary value which the all- 
regulating will of the great despot 
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may choose to assign or impute to 
them. Ina word, He burns one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid 
red-hot chains and seas ofmolten fire, 
and seats another in the plenary en- 
joyment of an everlasting brothel, 
between forty celestial concubines, 
just and equally for His own 
good pleasure, and because He wills 
it. 

“Men are thus all on one com- 
mon level, here and hereafter, in 
their physical, social, and moral light, 
—the level of slaves to one sole 
master, of tools to one universal 
azent. But the equalisation process 
does not stop here: beasts, birds, 
fishes, insects, all participate of the 
same honour or debasement; all are, 
like man, the slaves of God, the 
tools and automata of his will ; and 
hence Mahomet is simply logical and 
self-consistent when in the Koran he 
informs his followers that birds, 
beasts, and the rest are ‘natives’ 
like themselves, nor does any in- 
trinsic distinction exist between 
them and the human species, except 
what accidental diversity the ‘ King ” 
the ‘Proud One,’ the ‘ Mighty,’ th’e 
Giant,’ etc., as he styles his Gods 
may have been pleased to make, 
just as He willed it, and so long as 
He may will it.” 

“The Wahhabee reformer,” con- 
tinued Mr. Palgrave, “formed the 
design of putting back the hour-hand 
of Islam to its starting-point ; and so 
far he did well, for that hand was 
from the first meant to be fixed. 
Islam is in its essence stationary, 
and was framed thus to remain. 
Sterile like its God, lifeless like its 
First Principal and Supreme Ori- 
ginal, in all that constitutes true 
life,—for life is love, participation, 
and progress, and of these the 
Koranic Deity has none,—it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, 
all development. To borrow the 
forcible words of Lord Houghton, 
the ‘written book’ is the ‘dead 
man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; 
whatever savours of vitality is by 
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that alone convicted of heresy an 
defection. 

“But Christianity, with its living 
and loving God, begetter and be- 
gotten, spirit and movement ; nay, 
more,—a Creator made creature, 
the Maker and the made existing in 
one; a Divinity commuuicating it- 
self by uninterrupted gradation and 
degree, from the most intimate union 
far off to the faintest irradiation, 
through all that it has made for love 
and governs in love; one who cails 
His creaturesnot slaves, not servants, 
but friends,—nay sons,—nay gods: 
to sum up, a religion in whose seal 
and secret ‘God in man is one with 
man in God,’ must also be neces- 
sarily a religion of vitality, of pro- 
gress, of advancement. ‘The con- 
trast between it and Islam is that of 
movement with fixedness, of partici- 
pation with sterility, of development 
with barrenness, of life with petri- 
faction. The first vital principle 
and the animating spirit of its birth 
must, indeed, abide ever the same, 
but the outer form must change with 
the changing days, and new off- 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be 
continually thrown out as witnesses 
to the vitality within ; else were the 
vine withered and the branches dead. 
I have no intention here—it would 
be extremely out of place—of en- 
tering on the maze of controversy, 
or discussing whether any dogmatic 
attempt to reproduce the religious 
phase of a former ages is likely to 
succeed. I only say, that life sup- 
poses movement and growth, and 
both imply change; that to censure 
a living thing for growing and chang- 
ing is absurd; and that to attempt 
to hinder it from so doing by pinning 
it down on a written label, or nail- 
ing it to a Procrustean framework, 
is tantamount to killing it altogether. 
Now Christianity is living, and, be- 


cause living, must grow, must ad-, 


vance, must change, and was meant 
to do so : onwards and forwards is a 
condition of its very existence ; and 
AI cannot but think that those who 
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do not recognise this show them- 
selves so far ignorant of its true 
nature and essence. On the other 
hand, Islam is lifeless, and, because 
lifeless, cannot grow, cannot ad- 
vance, cannot change, and was 
never intended so to do: stand-still 
is its motto and its most essential 
condition ; and therefore the son of 
Abd-el-Wahhah, in doing his best to 
bring it back to its primal simplicity, 
and making its goal of its starting- 
point, was so far in the right, and 
showed himself well acquainted with 
the nature and first principles of his 
religion.” 

According to this view, which is 
no doubt correct, the Monotheism 
of Mohammed is that which makes 
of God pure will, that is, which ex- 
aggerates personality (since perso- 
nality is in will), making the Divine 
One an Infinite Free Will, or an 
Infinite I. But will divorced from 
reason and love is wilfulness, or a 
purely arbitrary will. 

Now the Monotheism of the Jews 
differed from this, in that it com- 
bined with the idea of will the idea 
of justice. God not only does what 
He chooses, but he chooses to do 
only what is right. Righteous- 
ness is an attribute of God with 
which the Jewish books are satu- 
rated, 

Still, both of thesesystems leave God 
outside of the world; adove a//, as its 
creator and ruler ; above all, as its 
Judge ; but not through all and in 
all, The idea of an Infinite Love 
must be added and made supreme, 
in order to give us a Being who is 
not only above all, but also t hrough 
all and in all. ‘This is the Christian 
Monotheism. 

Mohammed teaches not only the 
unity but also the spirituality of God, 
but his idea of the divine Unity is of 
a numeric unity, not a moral unity ; 
and so his idea of divine spirituality 
is that of an abstract spirituality,— 
God abstracted from matter, and so 
not to be represented by pictures 
and images; God withdrawn out of 
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the world, and above all,—in a total 
separation, 

Judaism also opposed idolatry 
and idol-worship, and taught that 
God was above all, and the maker of 
the world; but it conceived of God 
as with man, by his repeated miracu- 
lous coming down in_ prophets, 
judges, kings ; also wit His people, 
the Jews, mysteriously present in 
their tabernacle and temple. Their 
Spirituality was not quite as abstract, 
then, as that of the Mohammedans. 

But Christianity, as soon as it be- 
came the religion of the Greeks and 
Romans, not only imparted to them 
its Monotheism, but received from 

‘them their strong tendencies to 
Pantheism. ‘They added to the God 
“above all,” and the God “ with all” 
the God “in us all.” True, this is 
also to be found in original Christi- 
anity as proceeding from the life of 
Jesus. The New Testament is full 
of this kind of Pantheism, God is 
man, as well as God with man. 
Jesus made the step forward from 
God with man to God in man,—*“ I 
in them, thou in me.” The doctrine 


of the Holy Spirit is this idea, of God. 


who is not only will and power, not 
only wisdom and law, but aiso love ; 
and so a God who desires com- 
munion and intercourse with his 
children, so coming and dwelling 
in them. Mohammed teaches a 
God above us; Moses teaches a 
God above us, and yet with us; 
Jesus teaches God above, God with 
us, and God in us.’ 

According to this view, Moham- 
medanism is a relapse. It is a going 
back to a lower level. It is a return- 
ing from the complex idea to the 
simple idea. But the complex is 
higher than the simple. The seed- 
germ, and the germ-cell, out of which 
organic life comes, is lower than the 
organisations which are developed 
out of it. The Mollusks are more 
complex and so are higher than the 
Radiata ; the Vertebrata are more 
«complex than the Mollusks, Man is 


Mohammed. 
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the most complex of all, in soul, as 
well as body. The complex idea of 
God, including will, thought, and 
love in the perfect unity, is higher 
than the simplistic unity of will which 
Mohammed teaches. But the higher 
ought to come out of and conquer 
the lower. How, then, did Moham- 
medanism come out of Christianity 
and Judaism ? 

The explanation is to be fonnd in 
the law of reaction and relapse. 
Reaction is a going back to a lower 
ground, to pick up something which 
has been dropped, forgotten, left be- 
hind, in the progress of man. The 
condition of progress is that nothing 
shall be lost. ‘The lower truth must 
be preserved in the higher truth; 
the lower life taken up into the 
higher life. Now Christianity, im 
going forward, had accepted from 
the Indo-Germanic races that sense 
of God in nature, as well as God 
above nature, which has always been 
native with those races. It took up 
Natural Religion into Monotheism, 
But in taking it up, it went so far as 
to lose something of the true unity 
of God. Its doctrine of the Trinity, 
at least in its Oriental forms, lost the 
pure personal Monotheism of Juda— 
ism. No doubt the doctrine of 
the Trinity embodies a great truth, 
but it was carried too far. So Ma 
hammedanism came, as a protest 
against this tendency to plurality in 
the godhead, as a demand for a 
purely personal God. It is the Unit 
tarianism of the East. It was a new 
assertion of the simple unity of God, 
against Polytheism and against idola- 
try. 

The merits and demerits, the good 
and evil, of Mohammedanism are 
to be found in this, its central idea 
concerning God. It has taught sub. 
mission, obedience, patie e ; but it 
has fostered a wilful individualism. 
It has made social life lower. Its 
governments are not governments. 
Its virtues are stoical. It makes life 
barren and empty. It encourages a 
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Savage pride and cruelty. It makes 


men tyrants or slaves, women pup- 
pets, religion the submission to an 
infinite despotism. ‘Time is, that it 


THE 


The Primrose to the Poet. 


[Aprik 


came to anend. Its work is done. 
It is a hard, cold, cruel, empty faith, 
which should give way to the purer 
forms of a higher civilisation. 


PRIMROSE TO THE POET. 


I’m come again to greet thee, 
Despite the frost and snow, 
And am [ not as welcome 
As I was long years ago ? 


You sought me then in childhood, 
At morning’s early gleam, 

Adown the rugged wild wood, 
And by the brawling stream. 


And well I loved thy praises, 
Proclaiming through the air 

That primroses and daisies 
Were beautiful and fair. 


Oh! 


many a joyous meeting 


Since then have we two seen, 
Of holy love and greeting, 
When spring-time leaves were green. 


I told thee on the hill side, 
While shedding dewy tears, 

I'd come again to cheer thee 
Through all thy future years, 


I vowed I’d leave a token,— 
A tiny tuft of green ; 

I’ve kept that vow unbroken, 
As thou hast ever seen. 


And where the ivy mantling 
Repelled the snowy flake, 

I saw thee watch my bantling 
Beneath the fringing brake. 


Thou lov’st me,—and I'll cherish 
Thy faith through pain and pride, 

And when thy best fiiends perish, 
Thou'lt find me at thy side. 





